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MOUNT CENIS RAILWAY 


the morning following Christmas-day, | 


ys 
1870, a telegram was received in London 
from the very heart of the Alps; thence it was 
dispatched across the Atlantic, and in the gray 
dawn of the next day, December 27, we read 
it at our breakfast-tables in New York. This 
dispatch of just forty-three words read thus: 
“The working parties in the opposite headings of 
the Mount Cenis Tunnel are within hearing distance 
of each other. Greetings and hurrahs were exchanged 
through the dividing width of rock for the first time 
at a quarter past four o’clock on Christmas afternoon.” 
This brief dispatch, almost overlooked among 


-—THE DEVIL'S LADDER. 


the more exciting ones relating to the war—for 
the opening of the bombardment of Paris was 
hourly expected—conveyed tidings of the prac- 
tical completion of the most enduring work ever 
accomplished by human hands. The Pyramids 
will, in time, crumble to dust ; but nothing less 
than some convulsion that shall shatter the Alps 
from summit to base will destroy the Mount 
Cenis Tunnel. 

Perhaps the point of view from which this 
Alpine tunnel is of most commercial impor- 
tance is that it shortens the distance—measured 
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by the time required to traverse it, be th: in 
by the space passed over—between Western 
Europe and India, This will appear from a 
glance at the accompanying map. At present 
mails and passengers by the overland route 
from London to India proceed—by way of Ca- 
lais and Lyons—to Marseilles, where they em- 
bark, and, after passing through the stormy 
Gulf of Lyons, rounding the toe of the Italian 
boot and the island of Sicily, reach Alexandria, 
or, more recently, the mouth of the Suez Canal, 
in Egypt; whence, descending the Red Sea, 
they cross the Arabian Gulf, and land at Bom- | 
bay; or, rounding the peninsula of Hindostan, 
they enter the Bay of Bengal, and are disem- 
barked at Madras or Calcutta, The entire | 
distance from London to Alexandria, by way 
of Marseilles, is 2534 miles, of which 833 are 
traveled by land and 1701 by water, the whole 
journey occupying seven or eight days. Ten 
or twelve miles an hour is a fair rate for ocean 
steamers, whereas forty miles an hour is usual- 


ly made by express trains on a railway. If, | 1 


therefore, any considerable part of the 1701 
miles of sea-voyage between London and Alex- 
andria can be performed by railway, there will 
be much saving in time. 

Now, again looking at our map, it will be 
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| seen that, starting from near the head of the 


Gulf of Genoa, the boot-like peninsula of Italy 
stretches for 600 miles from northwest to 
southeast, pointing directly to the coast of 
Egypt. It forms a natural bridge half-way 
across the Mediterranean, in the direct route 
from London to Alexandria. Close by the 
southeastern verge of Italy—almost at the 
heel of the boot—is Brindisi, the ancient Brun- 
disium, of which all readers of Horace know 
something; for the Jter ad Brundisium (“ Trip 
to Brindisi’’) is one of the cleverest poems of 
the old Roman good-fellow,. Any one who de- 


| sires to post himself up about Brindisi, from 
|the time when Ennius, almost forgotten when 


Horace lived, punningly presents it as pulchro 
precinctum prapete portu (‘properly placed 
with a pretty port”), and how Cwsar put Pom- 


| pey out of this pretty port, can find it all told 


in his Anthon. Here, also, was the termiaus 
of the famous Appian Way, the spot being to 
this day marked by two pillars, one sadly di- 
apidated. Virgil had here a country house, 
the ruins of which are yet shown; and there 
are not wanting those who put faith in their 
authenticity. 

Some day, as a glance at any fair map will 
show, there will be two good routes from Eu- 
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rope to India: the one mainly by railway on 
land; the other a considerable part by water. 
The former, leaving England at Dover, and cross- 
ing the English Channel to Calais or Brussels, 
will traverse Belgium, Germany, Austria, and 
what is now known as Turkey in Europe, reach- 
ing the Bosphorus not far from Constantinople. 
‘Thus far the route runs entirely overland, avoid- 
ing the Mediterranean and its long gulfs, and 
also skirting the Alps on their northern face. 
The trains, without breaking up, will be ferried 
across the Bosphorus (more properly Bosporus, 
Béoropoe, ‘‘astrait over which an ox can swim,” 
the exact Greek for our “‘ Ox-ford”’). Thence 
crossing Asia Minor, or, as we now call it, Tur- 
key in Asia, the railway will round the south- 
ern end of the Caspian Sea, passing through 
Persia and Afghanistan to the Indus. Thence 
running across the head of the peninsula of 
Hindostan, it will reach Calcutta. This route, 
after leaving the Bosphorus, is, as far as the In- 
dus, just that followed by Alexander the Great 
in his famous expedition to India—by far the 
most remarkable military march ever perform- 
ed. The second route, branching off at the 
crossing of the Bosphorus, will follow the east- 
ern shore of the Mediterranean to Syria; thence, 
crossing the Lebanon range, it will strike the 
valley of the Euphrates, which it will follow to 
the head of the Persian Gulf, down which it 
will descend by steamer, crossing the head of the 
Arabian Sea to the mouth of the Indus, where 
it will again strike the railroad route across 
the Indian peninsula to Calcutta, This second 
route, from the mouth of the Indus to the upper 
waters of the Euphrates, is the one followed by 
Alexander on his return from India. The great 
Macedonian, more than two thousand years ago, 
showed the two ways from Europe to India.* 
But these routes will not practically exist until 
the long-vexed, and still to be vexed, Eastern 
question gets itself somehow settled. For the 
present, and for another generation, we must 
consider the overland route to India as running 
through Italy. And to this route the Alps in- 
terpose a barrier which will be, in a measure, 
overcome by the Mount Cenis Tunnel. 

It must not, however, be understood that the 
Italian government had such extended 
views in projecting the tunne] through the Alps. 


It proposed simply to facilitate travel between 


any 


* Any ordinary map of Southern Asia will show with 
tolerable accuracy the two Indian routes of Alexander, 
followed by him on his advance and return, The main 
points to be observed are: for the overland route, the 
Bosphorus, the southern end of the Caspian Sea, and 
the River Indus; for the return route, the mouth of 
the Indus, the Persian Gulf, and the valley of the Eu- 
phrates. In the twelfth volume of Grote’s “ History 
of Greece” is an admirable map, showing the whole of 
the marches of Alexander, It is not impossible that 
Russia may anticipate the whole of this scheme by a 
railway which, leaving the mouth of the Volga, shall 
skirt the northern end of the Caspian, and run south- 
ward and eastward throngh Tartary and Afghanistan 
to the Indus. Whichever, Russia or Great Britain, 
first reaches the Indus by a railway route will be the 


master of India from Ceylon to the Himalayan Mount- 
ains. 
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France and Italy, or rather between its own 
province of Savoy, lying on the northern side 
of the Alps, and the remainder on the southern 
side of the mountains.* 

The Alps—using the term in its widest sense 
—is that remarkable chain of European mount- 
ains which forms the water-shed dividing the 
rivers which empty into the Mediterranean 
from those which fall into the Atlantic, the 
German Sea, and the Black Sea. The whole 
length of the ridge is about 1100 miles, besides 
numerous spurs or offshoots, such as the Apen- 
nines, the Pyrenees, the Carpathians, and the 
Balkan. Generally, however, the term is re- 
stricted to much narrower limits, and denotes 
that mountain chain which, commencing near 
the head of the Gulf of Genoa, curves north- 
ward to Mont Blanc, and thence northeastward 
through Switzerland, the Grisons, and the Tyrol 
in Austria, where it terminates in the Great 
Glockner, *‘ Bell Tower.” This range, some- 
times styled ‘‘'The Higher Alps,” 
about 420 miles. In parts it consists of a sin- 
gle steep range ; elsewhere, notably in Switzer- 
land, there are several parallel ranges, scarce- 
ly less lofty than the main ridge. 


measures 


The loftiest 
peaks are in Switzerland, where, within a space 
of not more than sixty miles, are the highest 
points in Europe—Mont Blanc, the loftiest of 
all, reaching an elevation of 15,744 feet above 
the level of the sea. From this central point 
the mountains fall away gradually in either di- 
rection. But still the height of the ridge, not 
counting the more elevated peaks, is about 7000 
feet. In our sense of the word there are no 
‘* passes” —that is, deep depressions cut down 
through the great mountain wall. Whoever 
crosses it must ascend about 7000 feet. Nine- 
teen ‘‘passes” are, indeed, enumerated; but 
of these eight can only be traversed by foot 
passengers, and now and then by mules. Over 
the remaining eleven there are carriage roads ; 
but there are not more than five that are 
passable for carriages; and for three of 
roads the world is indebted to Napoleon. 

The one pass with which we have now to do 
is that which leads near but not over Mount 
Cenis. Near the centre of the great north- 
western curve of the Alpine chair rises Mount 
Cenis. It is by no means among the loftiest 
of the peaks. Its summit is four-fifths of a 
mile lower than that of Mont Blanc, and it is 
overtopped by nearly a score of other peaks. 
Still it dominates over all its immediate neigh- 
bors, rising to an altitude of 11,454 feet—nearly 
twice that of any point in the United States 
2ast of the Rocky Mountains. From the peak 
the summit of the chain sinks down northward 


fairly 
these 


* In 1860 the provinces of Savoy and Nice were ceded 
by Italy to France, in exchange for portions of Lom- 
bardy, wrested from Austria. The tunnel, which had 
been commenced by Italy, was to be completed, under 
Italian superintendence, at the joint cost of France and 
Italy. As the map now exists, the riorthern end of the 
tunnel is in France, the southern in Italy, the summit 


of the Alps being the boundary between the two coun- 
| tries. 
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into a long co/, or ** neck,” the lowest point of 
which is 6672 feet high—about 400 feet higher 
than the summit of Mount Washington. ‘This 

ck is what is styled the Pass of Mount Cenis. 

This possible pass from Gaul to Italy appears 
n unknown to the ancients. Han- 
nibal, two centuries before Christ, went directly 
vast it, for forty miles, crossing the Alps at the 
Little Saint Bernard, losing on the way 33,000 
out of the 59,000 men with whom he started. 


to have bee 


The first authentic mention of the Mount Cenis 
pass is a thousand years later, when (about a.p. 


755) Pepin led his army across it, to aid the 
Pope against the Lombard king. 
r 


p Half a centu- 
v later his son Charlemagne led another army, 
for the same purpose, over the same route. ‘TI 
this day there stands, almost at the summit, a 
hospice, said to have been founded by Charle- 
In 1557 the Duke of Alva led his 
Spanish army over this pass for the subjugation 
of the revolt in the Netherlands. A century 
later Marshal Catinat led a French army into 
Ita 

the roadway had been somewhat improved, but 
it remained little better than a mere mule-path 
until 1803, when Napoleon conceived the idea 


magne. 


ly over this pass. During these centuries 


of making a carriage road over the pass, to form 
a means of communication between France and 
Italy, then united under his sceptre. The work 
occupied seven years, and was the most marvel- 
ous engineering achievement hitherto accom- 
plished. It was a highway, eighteen feet broad, 
excavated for a great part of the distance in the 
sides of the mountain. ‘Taking its two proper 
terminal points, San Michel on the western 
side, and Susa on the eastern, the distance in a 
straight line is about thirty miles ; but following 
the windings of the road, it is fifty. In that 
space the road ascends and descends about 5000 
feet, say a mile of absolute elevation and de- 
scent. The mode of travel was by diligence, 
sixteen mules being required to drag a carriage 
In the winter the car- 
riages were frequently placed upon runners in- 
More than half of this per- 
pendicular ascent and descent had to be per- 
formed within what in a straight line would be 


about eight miles. 


up the steepest ascents. 


stead of wheels. 


For forty years this Napoleonic road seemed 
the only practicable way of crossing the Alps 
at this most available point. But meanwhile 
railways had been pushed up to the foot of the 
mountains on either side. But no one for 
years seems to have dreamed that this sharp 
ascent, sometimes amounting to a rise of one 
in twelve, could be overcome by any engine 
The problem lay in 
the moving power of a locomotive is 
simply the amount of the traction of the driving- 
wheels upon the rails. Upon a straight course, 
an ascent of one foot in a hundred produces a 
sensible effect ; one in fifty is a grade so heavy 


moved by steam-power. 
this shape: 


as to diminish the effective power of the engine 
by half. At one in twenty-five the power is 
practically nothing; a locomotive without a 
train attached can barely overcome it. A little 


steeper, and the driving-wheels will only revolve 
upon the rails, without moving the locomotive 
at all forward. A rise of one in thirty is about 
the utmost practically overcome by an engine 
with a train, even when the rails are perfectly 
dry; if they are at all wet, a locomotive alone 
will hardly climb the ascent. Now upon the 
Mount Cenis road there are frequent ascents 
of one in twenty, and sometimes those of one 
in twelve, 

Until within half a dozen years no one seem- 
ed to imagine that such ascents could be con- 
quered. But about ten years ago Mr. Fell, 
an English engineer, conceived a plan for ac- 
complishing this, and in 1865 obtained a tem- 
porary grant from the French and Italian gov- 
ernments for laying down and working a rail- 
way upon the line of Napoleon’s Mount Cenis 
carriage road. Now that the thing has been 
accomplished, it all seems simple enough, and 
the wonder is that no one should have thonght 
of it before.* All depends upon an additional 
centre rail, laid between the two rails on an 
ordinary track. ‘This rail is the usual one; 
but it is laid down flatwise, so that the twe 
running faces are presented upon either side 


CENTRE RAIL ON A OURVE. 
This centre rail, for reasons which will be ap- 
parent, is raised about a foot above the others. 

The locomotive, besides having the ordinary 
perpendicular driving-whcels, is furnished with 
two pairs of horizontal ones, which can, by 
means of a screw and lever, be made to grip 
the centre rail like a vice, with any required 
amount of force. The actual tractive force of 
the locomotive is thus more than doubled. In- 
deed, by multiplying these wheels, and increas- 
ing the force of their grip upon the central rail, 
it would be theoretically possible to construct a 
locomotive which should draw itself up an ab- 
solutely perpendicular ascent. The limitations 
of this theoretical power are only the limits of 
the tenacity in the metals of which the whole is 
composed, 

There is also, in addition to the ordinary 


* The general idea was set forth forty years ago by 
Vignolles, a French engineer, and our own Ericsson; 
but we believe it was first put into execution by Mr. 
Fell on the Mount Cenis Railway. 








brake acting upon the wheels of the carriages, 
The 


form of this is shown in the accompanying cut, 


another which acts upon the centre rail. 


The flat face a, and the corresponding one on 


CENTRE-RAIL BR 


the opposite side, usually run smoothly close to 
the faces of the rail; but by turning the shaft B 
by means of a lever, connected with a handle 
upon the platform, the two sides are brought to- 
gether like the jaws of a vice, gripping the rail 
on either side. This centre brake alone will 
bring a train to a full stop within seventy yards, 
Combined with the ordinary wheel-brake, it will 
bring a train to a pause within less space than 
one needs to stop a carriage with the horses at 
a fair speed. This centre brake really controls 
the movement of the trains. The actual wear 
and tear upon it shows the work it has to do. 
As we found in the journey which we are to de- 
scribe, it wears away so that its faces must be 
renewed at each trip. One other provision for 
safety is made upon this road. For each car- 
riage is provided a deeply-flanged pair of guide- 
wheels, one running upon each side of the cen- 
tre rail. ‘These must prevent the train from 
breaking off the rails, even in rounding the 
sharpest curves. It is held tight upon the track 
at so many points that it must go on the rails. 
Looking back upon all which found 
evinced by’ a trip over the Fell Railroad, it 
seems to us 
whereof we 


was 


that safety is secured upon a route 
have not the like for probable dan- 
ger. We can not learn that any accident has 
ever happened on this route. We think, more- 
over, that the principle involved in the Fell 
Railroad is worthy of earnest consideration by 
our railway engineers. It seems to us that a 
railway constructed upon these principles can 
obviate not a few of the great difficulties which 
our engineers have to meet. For example, it 
seems to us that, had we studied it a few years 
ago, we should have never undertaken the con- 
struction of the Hoosic Tunnel. At all events, 
it is certain that herein is to be found means of 
reaching many of our mining regions hitherto 
We can by 
it mount ascents and round curves steeper and 
sharper than any with which we have as yet 
fairly grappled. 

So much by way of preliminary to what we 
shall have to say respecting the existing rail- 
way over the summit of the Mount Cenis Pass. 
Now for the tunnel through the ridge. Rising 
near Mount Cenis are two little rivers running 


supposed inaccessible to railways. 
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in parallel but exactly opposite directions, upon 
of the 
French side, running northward, falls into ihe 


either side ridge. The Arc, upon the 
Isere, and thence into the Rhone, emptying 
into the Mediterranean near Marseilles. The 
Dora, upon the Italian side, running southward, 
falls into the Po, near Turin, and thence finds 
its way into the Adriatic. Now at one point, 
a score of miles from their source, these two 
rivers approach each other—the Are bending 
a little to the south, the Dora to the north. 
The distance at this point of approach is about 
eight miles; the elevation of the valley of the 
Arc being here about 3700 feet; that of the 
Dora some 400 feet more, or 3000 below the 
summit of the pass. Sut between these two 
points the ridge of the Alps stands sentinel and 
barrier. This rocky barrier is pierced by the 
tunnel, 13,577 yards, about seven and seven- 
tenth miles; so that in that distance an ascent 
and descent of about 3000 feet are saved. 

Having mastered all these details, we set out 
on our special tour of examination; the time 
being eighteen months ago, when no war raged 
in France. Leaving Paris, and traversing the 
fertile plains of Burgundy, passing Dijon and 
Macon, we climb the gentle lower slopes of the 
mountains, and reach the little village of San 
Michel, where the ascent of the Alps fairly be- 
gins. Here is the French terminus of the Fell 
Railway. 

The carriages which are to convey us have a 
familiar look. They are almost exact coun- 
terparts of those of our city railways, just about 
as broad, the seats running lengthways along 
the sides. By special favor we are allowed to 
ride on the locomotive, and thus gain a better 
view than could be had from the carriage win- 
dows. Ina few minutes we get our first view 
The 
track runs staight up a hill steeper than any rail- 
way line we have ever seen, except the old in- 


¢ 


of the difficulties we have to surmount. 


cline—long since abandoned—at Schenectady, 
in New York, or the coal road at Mount Pis- 
gah, in Pennsylvania. 
for half in 
but if our eyes trusted it 
is not much less than the half of a right gn- 
gle. 
more deceive us than the real slope of a mount- 
Thus, the Peak of Teneriffe, which 
to the eye is a perfect sugar-loaf, has an in- 
clination of only 12°, or one in thirty ; and the 
very steepest face of Mont Blane, which looks 
almost perpendicular, is less than 45°, or one 
in eight, an inclination only half greater than 
some which we shall have to mount on this 
The centre rail driving-wheels are 
screwed up, and the little engine pulls us up 


} 


this rise with scarcely an apparent check 


The actual ascent, by 


measurement, a mile, is one foot 


cighteen ; can be 


But there is nothing in which our senses 


ain-side. 


railway. 


Then follows a comparatively slight ascent for 
ten miles, the average rise being only one in 
forty-eight. This brings us to Modane Station. 
Here, looking across the gorge, we see a thin 
line of smoke rising far up the side of a steep 
mountain. This, we are told, marks the north- 
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ern terminus of the tunnel, which we shall visit 
in a day or two. In the mean while we must 
go on to Turin, in order to obtain a permit to 
go into the tunnel; for of late it has been found 
necessary to exclude visitors, excepting for two 
days in the month, neither of which suits our 
time; and, moreover, we wish to examine mat- 


ters more carefully than we could as part of a| 


crowd on a regular open day. 
Here also, looking southward, we get a glimpse 


of the ridge through, or rather under, which the | 


tunnel is to pass. Following with our eye the 
line pointed “out to us as the direction of the 
tunnel, our vision is barred by a peak which, we 
are told, is called the ‘Grand Vallon,” just mid- 
way between the two extremities of the tunnel— 
Fourneaux, where we see the smoke rising, and 
Bardonnéche, the opposite terminus on the Ital- 
ian side. The Grand Vallon, we are told, rises 


to an altitude of 11,000 feet, only 454 less than | 


that of Mount Cenis; and right under the high- 


est point runs the tunnel; so that, measured in | 


a straight line downward, fully a mile and a 
half of Alpine rock, at its highest point, over- 


EDGE OF THE OLIFF, 


| lies the tunnel. By rights the tunnel should be 
| named the ‘Grand Vallon,” for Mount Cenis is 
fully a score of miles from the nearest, point of 
the tunnel. However, we suppose that the name 
—like that of ‘‘ America” for the New World, 
which should have been named ‘ Columbia”— 
is too firmly fixed to be changed. 

At Modane our train makes a brief halt to 
| take in water for the engine, and to see that ev- 
ery thing is in order. Well it may, for right 
before us is an ascent steeper than any thing 
we have yet seen. It is, by actual measure- 
ment, one foot in twelve. So steep does it look 
| that we can hardly believe that any train can 
| overcome it. But we go at it with a dash, with 
| the utmost speed which our little locomotive 

can accomplish. The screws are put on the 
| horizontal driving-wheels, and up we go, our 
speed diminishing yard by yard, until it is re- 
| duced to four miles an hour, We could fairly 
outwalk the train. Should any thing give way, 
| we must go back to Modane and try again ; 
| for, aithough the entire brake power would be 
| sufficient to hold us fast on the incline, and pre- 
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vent us from running back, the train could not 
be started again if the brakes were on; and if 
they were off, we should just slide down in spite 
of all the engine could do. 

But no accident happens, as we believe none 
has hitherto happened here; and we breathe 
freer as we begin to ascend a gentler inclination. 
All the way we have been winding upward along 
the steep face of the cliff, upon the outer edge 
of Napoleon’s road, of which our railway track 
occupies the outer edge, so that, without any 
parapet between us and the abyss below, we can 
look sheer down precipices whose depths seem 
to us immeasurable, At Termignon the valley 
makes a sharp turn to the east, so that we can 
look back over the zigzag line by which we have 
so far ascended. Then comes a great bend back 


and forth, and another sharp ascent, by which | 


in a milé we rise 350 feet. 


miles from San Michel, and 2220 feet above 
that place. 
the road, for there is a further ascent of 2240 


feet, which must be accomplished in a space of 
Here the engines are changed, for | 


six miles. 
it is not safe to trust the work to one which has 


just been employed in dragging the train from 
From our station on the locomo- | 


San Michel. 
tive we can mark the zigzags and curves of the 


road, which winds around like a huge snake. | 
So sharp are the curves that our train of five | 


sarriages is often bent like a 5, the locomotive 
and the hinder car running in exactly opposite 
directions. Nothing but the centre rail and its 
appurtenances could prevent us from running 
off the track, and plunging sheer down the prec- 
ipice which we overlook. At every moment 
something reminds us of the possible perils of 
the way. At intervals of only a quarter of a 
mile, perched upon some commanding point, 
are houses of refuge—solid little stone struc- 


tures designed as shelters for travelers in the | 


old diligence days (not very old either, for our 
railway dates back only five years) who should 
chance to be caught in a sudden snow-storm. 
Ever and anon we plunge into darkness, for at 


Here begins the great dead-lift of | 


the most exposed points the railway forms a 
covered way, having heavy plank walls, and a 
roof of corrugated iron. ‘Two miles out of the 
six occupied by the ascent, and as many more 
upon the opposite descent, are thus roofed over. 

But the summit is at length gained; then 
comes a run of five miles of almost level ground, 
when we begin the tremendous descent upon the 
Italian side. The descent is even more won- 
derful than the ascent, for it is almost continu- 
ous, with hardly an intervening level stretch. 
The views which we get are wonderful, chang- 
ing every instant. At one moment we look far 


| down over the lovely valley, dotted over with 


villages, vineyards, and farms, Then we turn 
a curve, and there is before us only a frowning 
wall of ragged rock. Again we seem to be liter- 
ally hanging midway between valley below and 


| peak above. We actually sdide down a great part 
This brings us to Lans-le-bourg, twenty-five | 


of the descent of almost twenty miles from the 
summit to Susa, the Italian terminus of the Fell 
Railway. Here, even more clearly than on the 
ascent, the value of the centre rail was shown. 
The wheel-brakes were not once applied, the 
centre brake alone regulating the speed. 

The illustrations which we give. selected from 
an immense number, show better than can be 
done by words some of the most striking feat- 
ures of the scenery upon the route. At the 
head of the article is the Echelle du Diable— 
* Devil’s Ladder”—a little way down the Ital- 


ian slope. This “ladder” is a zigzag, rising 


| tier over tier, constructed to take the place of a 


portion of the road as originally laid out by Na- 
poleon’s engineers, but which was abandoned 
on account of the avalanches which come down. 
At the very foot of the ladder are seen the re- 
mains of one or two vehicles which have bro- 
ken down; and midway up is seen a diligence, 
drawn by twelve horses, toiling up the ascent, 
while another is shown mounted upon runners. 
The railway does not climb the ladder, but 
leaves it for the old road of Napoleon, and is 
protected by a long line of covered galleries. 
Fort Essillon is near Modane. Here the road 
passes high above the river Arc, whose gorge 


OOVERED WAY, NEAR THE SUMMIT. 
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forms a natural fosse, surmounted by a fortress, 
now dismantled, built by the Sardinians to guard 
the pass. 


This fort is on the side of the gorge 
opposite the road, with which it is connected by | 
a light-iron bridge, called the ‘* Devil's Bridge.” 
It looks like a slender thread stretching across | 
the chasm. On the right side is seen the rail- | 
road train toiling up one of the steepest ascents, | 
Here is one of the most striking views on the | 
route. The remaining illustrations tell their | 
own story. | 

In six hours after leaving San Michel we | 
reach the foot of the mountain on the opposite 
side of the Alps, where the Fell Railway ter- 
minates, at the little town of Susa, at the head | 
of the broad valley of the Po. Thence a ride 
of thirty miles, accomplished in an hour, brings | 
us to the gay, bustling city of Turin, 


Here, re- 
pairing to the office of the ‘‘ Direzione Tecnica 
del Traforo delle Alpi,” we present our creden- | 
tials and receive a permit to visit the tunnel on 
an off day; and also a special letter to Signor | 
Genesio, the local superintendent, which will 
secure to us every facility for a thorough exam- | 
jnation of the work. 

The of the tunnel is less 
readily accessible than the French one; so we 
retrace our way to Modane, and walk over and 
up to Fourneaux, a little village dug in, as it | 
were, upon the steep hill-side. A more un- 
pleasant place, filled with less pleasing people, | 


Italian terminus 


it would be hard to find. We never before saw 
so many people afflicted with that ugly, wen- 
like excrescence, the gottre, and its accompani- 
ment, apparent idiocy. 


But the scenery is 
magnificent. 


us rises the Grand Val- 
lon, its upper portion white with snow; while, 
lower down, the cliffs are clothed with firs and 
pines, looking, in contrast with the snow, almost 
black. Lower still are trees and shrubs, whose 
foliage, clad in bright autumnal hues, reminds 
us of what we have seen among our own White 
Mountains of New Hampshire. 


Above 


But far higher 


| above—almost twice higher than Mount Wash- 


ington—are piled the Alpine peaks, soaring one 
above another, and shutting in the vision at ei- 


| ther extremity of the valley. 


Here let us gather up what, during a three 
days’ stay, we learn, by the abundant court- 
esy of the officials, of the origin and mode of 


| construction of the tunnel which we are to ex- 
} plore. 


The idea of the tunnel appears to have been 
first broached, about 1832, by M. Medail, a Pied- 


| montese, born at Bardonnéche, who pointed out 


| where lay the least thickness of the Alps be- 
tween Piedmont and Savoy. 


Ten years later 
he presented to the Italian government a plan 
for a tunnel through the ridge. Two engineers, 
MM. Maus and Sismonda, were thereupon ap- 
pointed to investigate the matter. After four 


years they reported favorably upon the line which 
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has been adopted, The great difficulty lay not 
in the fact that it must run so far beneath the 
summit of the mountain; since, for all practical 
purposes, it made no difference whether this 
towered half a mile or five miles above. Ei- 
ther distance would equally prevent perpendic- 
ular shafts from being sunk to the level of the 
line, so that the working could be carried on | 
simultaneously at many points. The mountain 
could be attacked only at its opposite sides, 
from which the two ends of the tunnel, well- 
nigh eight miles apart, must be driven toward 
each other. Moreover, how were the hundreds 
of laborers to be supplied with air, which could 
only reach them for almost four miles under- 
ground? Again, as far as was then known, 
only human labor could be employed. Steam- 
power was out of the question; for the steam- | 
engine must have fire, and fire must have abun- 
dant air, as well as coal and water, It now 
seems strange to us that, with the knowledge 
then existing, the work should ever have been 
seriously considered. Looking back upon the 
work done, we may safely say that, by no means 
known to man in 1855, could the excavation of 
this tunnel have been performed in half a cen- | 
tury. Only so many men at a time could work | 
within the contracted space. Unless some me- 
chanical means of drilling other than that of 
steam-power should be devised, the work, if | 
undertaken, must have been abandoned before 
it had been a quarter completed. 

But, as it happened, about 1850, three young | 
Italian engineers —Sommellier, Grandis, and 
Grattoni—were engaged in a series of investi- 
gations. They had no thought of the Mount 
Cenis Tunnel, with which, however, their names 
have come to be inseparably connected. All that | 
they then thought of was a means of propelling, | 
by means of compressed air, railway trains up a 
steep incline among the Apennines. The idea 
was to use compressed air as the motive power. 
The principle upon which they started was one 
already well established—that air, when com- 
pressed, has a great expansive and elastic pow- 
er. This principle is well shown in the toy 
known as the “‘air-gun.” The amount of pos- 
sible force thus to be acquired had long been 
settled. Air compressed to one-sixth of its 
natural state has an expansive force of about | 
84 pounds to the square inch. ‘This is about | 
half more than the pressure of steam in an or- | 
dinary stationary engine, as usually worked.* 
The merest tyro in mechanics need not be told 
that no machinery creates power. Levers and 
pulleys and cogs simply enable us to concen- 
trate or apply power already created at the 
point where we wish to use it; and this trans- | 
fer is always accompanied by more or less loss, 
But, as it happened, there was, just where Som- | 
mellier and his associates wished to use this 





* We find that the engine which moves the entire | 
mass of machinery in the establishment where this 
Magazine is printed is usually worked at a pressure of | 
from 50 to 60 pounds. It is safe, however, to increase | 
this by a half. 
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compressed air, a river, which gave abundant 
force for compressing the air. The problem 
now became a purely mechanical one. It was 
merely to transfer the water-power of the river 
into the shape of condensed air. As we shall 
see, the same advantage was to be found at 


| each extremity of the proposed Alpine tunnel. 


About 1855 Mr. Bartlett, an English engi- 
neer, invented an apparatus by means of which 


|a drill, driven by steam, was made to perforate 
| a wall of rock to far greater advantage than the 
| same work could be done by hand. 


His idea 
was mainly the use of his machine in coal min- 
ing in England, where, we believe, it has been 
and is used to advantage. But, as we have 


| seen, Bartlett’s steam-drill could not be used 


in the Alpine tunnel; while the Italian air-en- 
gine was equally unavailable in an English mine, 


| where no water-power for compressing the air 
| was to be had. 


It occurred to Sommellier and his associates 


| that the two inventions might be combined into 


one, and used to bore through the Alps. The 


| result of this is shown in what we shall have to 


see, and explain as best we may. 
Sommellier andhis friends proposed their plan 
to the Italian government of their day. How 


| the putting this into execution was postponed 


for years, until the troubles connected with the 
rise of the new kingdom of Italy got, in a fash- 
ion, settled, is a story too long to be told here. 
Suffice it to say that finally, under the adminis- 
tration of Cavour, somewhere about 1857, the 
Italian government fairly took upon itself the 
work of digging the Mount Cenis Tunnel. 
The first thing was to fix mathematically upon 
the exact direction which the tunnel should take, 
so that the two opposite headings should meet 
under the summit of the Great Vallon. In engi- 
neering phrase, the horizontal axis of the tunnel 
was to be fixed; that is, a line was to be marked 


out over the crests right under which, no matter 


how far below, the tunnel should run. In fixing 
this line the two engineers, Copello and Borel- 


| li, to whom the work was confided, encountered 


great difficulties. They had to scale the rocky 
sides of cliffs, making paths over untrodden re- 
gions, and use their surveying instruments in a 
region where, at any moment, a sudden storm 
might interrupt their work. But it was at length 
performed, and from the summit of the Great 
Vallon, 11,000 feet above the sea, down the 
slope on either side, aline was marked out, right 
under which the tunnel should run. That the 
tunnel should nowhere deviate a foot to the 
right or the left from following this line, lay 
fairly within the known limits of engineering 
skill. The compass, carefully used, would set- 
tle that. But there was a far more serious dif- 
ficulty tobe met. The two portions of the tun- 
nel must not only approach each other in the 


| same direction, east and west, but they should 


meet at the same vertical elevation. The pre- 
cise inclination of the two excavations must be 
rectified at every rod; otherwise, when they 
should have met at the centre, one might have 





been yards or rods above or below the - 
other. There were not wanting those 
who, up to the very last moment, doubted 
whether the two workings would ever 
But the final result, knowh first on 
Christmas-day, 1870, showed how accu- 
rately all had been done. When the last 
foot of rock had been broken through, the 
two excavations struck each other almost 
to an inch, The first man who passed 
through the dividing rock, we are told, 
was Grattoni, one of the three of whom 
we have spoken. 


meet. 


If we could have chosen 

the proudest three single moments which could | 
mark a human life, one should have been that 
when Napoleon, at Austerlitz, saw the Austrian 
line fairly cut in two; another should have been 
Wellington’s, when he saw Napoleon's Imperial 
Guard tumbling back in rout from its charge 
upon his solid square; the third should have 
been that of Grattoni, when, first of all men, he 
passed through the Alpine tunnel. 

At Fourneaux we examine the apparatus for 
furnishing the compressed air which is to sup- | 
ply the perforating engine, which we are soon to 
see at work. What we see is rather simple. 
Close down at the edge of the Arc is a water- 
wheel, always at work. On the bank above is 
a huge tank, upheld by a score or so of iron 
columns. It looks like an ordinary gas-holder. 
Running up to this are a number of hollow 
tubes, each opening into the tank by a valve, 
opening up into the tank, so that every thing 
going up can pass, but nothing can come back. 
The wheel drives the water up the tube, forcing 
the air before it into the tank. When the col- 
umn of water has reached the top of the tube 
a valve at the bottom is closed, cutting off the 
water, while another is opened, allowing that 
which has entered to pass off; while at the same | 
time another valve at the top is opened, admit- 
ting air into the pipe. Then, when the pipe 
has been emptied of water, the escape-valve is 
closed and the supply-valve opened, and the 
rising water again drives the air before it into 
the tank ; andso on perpetually. All this oper- 
ation, so hard to describe, is easy to understand 
when once seen. The current of the river turns 
the wheel; the wheel forces up water into the 
pipe; this condenses the air contained in the 
pipe; and so a force which costs nothing, and 
which for untold ages has lain useless, is made, 
under human guidance, to work miles away, At 
Bardonnéche, the other end of the tunnel, they 
are able to dispense with the water-wheel and 
the whole pumping apparatus. There, high up 
on the mountain-side, is a stream which never 
fails. From this the water is conveyed by pipes 
into the condensing cylinders, rising when the 
supply-valve is opened, and falling when it is 
closed. Otherwise all is the same as we see at 
Fourneaux. 

The condensing apparatus at Fourneaux is 
about half a mile from the mouth of the tun- 
nel. The condensed air is borne from the tank 
throngh an iron pipe of eight inches in diameter. 


see this pipe running along the way, 


}ed upon rollers. 
| braced firmly by iron rods let into the uphold- 


| ber or leather packing. 
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THE AIR-PIPE. 

As we pass up to the mouth of the tunnel we 
We notice 
the manner in which it is laid, and are inclined 
to think it absurd. At intervals of three or 
four yards are low pillars of masonry, upon the 
top of which is a short piece of pipe, mount- 
The intervening pieces are 


ing masonry. 

‘What is the use of this?” we ask of our 
ide. 

‘*The temperature of the valley outside of 
the tunnel,” he replies, ‘often varies fifty de- 
grees in the course of a single day. Now, if 
our pipe were here laid in the usual way, its 
expansion and contraction under these quick 
changes of temperature would soon tear it to 
pieces. We have to make it practically an 
elastic tube. Now see how our plan works. The 
ends of the fixed parts, between the pillars, fit 
into those upon the tops of the pillars, much as 
one slide of a telescope runs into another. Now 
when our tube expands by heat, the fixed part 
is driven a little into the movable part, resting 
on the pillars ; when the tube contracts by cold 
it is pulled a little out. So our pipe is always 
of the same length, no matter what may be the 
expansion or contraction of its several parts. 
The parts resting upon rollers are made so 
simply to give free play to the whole. The 
joints—there are hundreds of them—are made 
as nearly air-tight as possible by means of rub- 
So nearly air-tight are 
they, that the escape of air by all is hardly ap- 
preciable. One part in sixty is all that is lost 
in the whole three miles and more between the 
reservoir and the place where we are now work- 
ing. Fairly inside the tunnel, where the tem- 
perature is equable, the pipes are laid in the 
usnal way. Don’t you see?” 

We did see, and inwardly resolved that we 
would not thereafter take it upon ourselves to 
pass summary judgment upon any engineering 
question which should come before us in the 
tunnel. It might be that the engineers were 
wiser than we. 

The mouth of the tunnel, which we reach 
after a walk of half a mile, presents nothing 
specially notable. It is a mere hole in a hill- 
side, only it looked a little larger than any one 
which we had seen—say the Bergen Tunnel, 
near New York. It is a simple horseshoe arch, 
whereof the height is within a few inches of 
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SECTION OF TUNNEL, 


twenty-five feet, and the greatest breadth a foot 


or two more. Wagons, loaded with all sorts | 


of materials, are going in; others, equally la- 
den, are coming out. Fairly within, it is the 
most dark, damp, and disagreeable place we 
ever entered, even where the work is pro- 
nounced finished. There is, indeed, a solid 
floor over which to walk ; a solid wall of smooth 
masonry incloses us on both sides. The stones 
of which it is constructed, we are told, have 
been brought from miles away, for hereabouts 
there is no rock which the workmen could 
hew into shape for such purpose. Each step 
the way grows darker. We look back toward 
the entrance through which we have come. It 
grows smaller and smaller, until at last it is 
lost to view. ‘Then before, behind, above, and 
around is utter darkness, broken only by the 
candles which we carry, and a faint gleam from 
some gas-light shining like a star in the dis- 
tance. 

Meanwhile our guide was profuse in his ex- 
planations. ‘* The floor,” he said, ‘‘ looks lev- 
el; but right in the centre is a covered way, 
three or four feet high and broad, It was at 
first designed merely as a conduit for water- 
pipes and the like. But one day—it was in 
1863—when we were working through a rather 
soft bit of rock, a great fall of rubbish came 
down, blocking up the tunnel, and shutting in 
three-score men who were working beyond. 
They gave themselves up for lost, until one, 
who had his wits about him, bethought himself 
of this covered way of escape, through which 
all crawled ont. Since then nobody is afraid 
of being shut up here.” 

As we proceed still onward the air grows 
hotter. A thermometer hanging by the wall, 
which we read by the light of our candle, indi- 
cates a temperature of 80°, ‘* Where are we 


now ?”’ we ask. ‘‘ About two miles from the 
mouth, nearly at the end of the finished part on 
our side, and close upon that in course of ex- 
cavation, where you can see how the work is 
| done.” ’ 
| Hardly were the words spoken before a gust 
of smoke dashed full in our faces. 

‘““Thev have been letting off a blast; we 
shall be just in time to see the work going on.” 

Hitherto we had been walking along what 
might have been some deserted city street. 
All at once the way narrowed at the sides and 
sank down overhead. ‘‘ Here we are,’’ said 
our guide, ‘‘at the entrance of the gallery in 
corso di scavazione; for we don’t bore this big 
hole through at once. We make it in three 
drifts, two side by side, and one at the top; 
one a bit ahead of the other. The Italians 
drive the top drift ahead; we put in one of our 
side ones first.” 

All this was said in such an odd mixture of 

languages that we are to this day in doubt as 

| to the nationality of our guide. If he was En- 
glish, he had learned little Italian; if he was 
Italian, he had learned little English. Could 
he have been a Yankee who had strayed from 
the Alleghanies to the Alps? Once or twice 
we thought his speech bewrayed him. But be 
| he who he might, he evidently understood en- 
gineering. We shall hereafter translate his 
| lingua Italiana into English. 

‘©Why is this?” we ask. ‘One way of 
making the drifts must be better than the other. 
Why not find out the best way, and follow it 
on both sides ?” 

“Tt is all plain enough when once you come 
to understand it. The Italian mouth of the 
tunnel at Bardonnéche had to be a little more 
than a hundred feet above ours at Fourneaux; 
and even then we had to make our mouth al- 
| most four hundred feet higher than we would 
have liked to do, You would suppose that the 
line should have run straight down from one 
end to the other. That would have answered 
very well for us, but not for our friends on the 
opposite side; for, before they had run down 
half a mile, they would have been flooded. 
Water in one way or another is always coming 
into the tunnel; and water, you know, won't 
run up hill. So, instead of coming down to 
us, they were obliged to go up a little, to let 
their water run off on their own side. To 
make this ascent as slight as possible, they first 
excavated from the top. When our ends meet 
at the bottom the water may run’ which way it 
pleases. Do you see?” 

We saw again, and were still further inward- 
ly assured that we had yet something to learn 
in the matter of engineering. 

No sooner had we entered the narrow ad- 
vanced gallery than we seemed to come into a 
new world. ‘The temperature was certainly 
high, but the air was pure and sweet, acting 
like balm upon our lungs, which had been la- 
| boring in the sulphurous smoke. This, as we 
| soon learned, was owing to the fresh air which, 
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after having done its work in the ‘*‘Affusto,”|I suppose there is a mile and a half of solid 
which we were to see, had to find its way out, | rock right over our heads. We are three miles 
driving before it all foul exhalations toward the | into the mountain. They are a little further on 
mouth of the tunnel. the other side; for we met some harder rock 

‘* Here we are,” said our guide, ‘‘just about | than they did, which made us go slower. And 
under the highest point of the Grand Vallon. | this,” he continued, patting a piece of ma- 
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chinery, ‘‘is our affusto, or, as the French call 
it, affut, which in English means just ‘car- 
riage.’ The nine things which you see peck- 
ing away at the hard rock in front are the per- 
forators ; or, as we call them in French, perfora- 
trices—‘ Mademoiselle Borers.’ This is what 
has done the work of boring into the Alps.” 
Instructed as to what the affusto has done, 
we look upon it with a kind of reverence; 
though what we see, as shown in our illustra- 
tion, is nowise remarkable. Take an ordinary 
locomotive engine, remove the furnace and boil- 


er, and you have a fair idea of it. There are | 


pipes, wheels, and handles in bewildering con- 
fusion, and a score of men, who seem to know 
what they are about, in all sorts of attitudes, 
managing the whole. The one thing which 
strikes us as new is the nine rods, looking like 
the long antenne of a beetle, from each of which 
something comes out and in right against the 
face of the rock. 

“Count the strokes from one of these,” said 
our guide. Watch in hand, as though we were 
timing a racer, we count. In a minute there 
are just two hundred strokes. 

‘*Each blow,” said our guide, ‘has a force 
of two hundred pounds, quite as heavy as are 
given by a miner with a sledge-hammer. Did 
you ever count how many blows a miner will 
give in a minute ?” 

We had seen mining operations enough, but 
had never thought of counting the number of 


blows. We went through the operation with | 


our cane, as nearly as we could, and found that 

we made about twenty strokes in a minute. 
‘“'That’s about fair,” said our guide. “A 

miner, with an assistant to handle the drill, 


will give about twenty hammer strokes in a | 


minute; but not more than five pairs of work- 
men could find room to work here at once. 
They would give all at once a hundred blows a 
minute. Now Madame Affat, with her nine 
daughters, the Perforatrices, gives eighteen hun- 
dred, quite as heavy, in the same time. To be 
sure, the madame and her daughters want about 
a score of men to wait upon them. But she 
and they manage to strike eighteen hundred 
blows a minute, while it would take one hun- 
dred and eighty men, with hammer and drill, to 
do the same labor, even could they have found 
space in which to work, which they couldn't, 
Don’t you see ?” 

Again we saw, and were abashed. 

‘* Look again,” said our guide, with profes- 
sional enthusiasm, ‘‘and you will see how it 
all works. Our motive power, as you know, 
comes from the water-wheel at Fourneaux, 
which condenses the air. Thence it comes up 
where we are. We have got our power where 
we want it, in the affusto. We use it just as 
though it were steam. See that cylinder; in 
it works a piston, to the end of which is attach- 
edadrill. Now, when the air is let on, it drives 


the drill against the rock; and when the air is | 


cut off, back comes the drill. Look again, and 
you will see that at each stroke the drill turns 


around a little. To make this rotatory move- 
ment takes more than half of the machinery 
which you see; but it must be done. In hand- 
work one man turns the drill, while the other 
gives the blow. Affusto does both; she strikes 
the blow and turns the drill. Again, iron strik- 
ing stone educes fire. We must put this out as 
fast as it occurs. So you see that with each 
perforatrice is a man, holding what looks like a 
common garden hose, through which he throws 
water into the hole made by the drill. You see 
that each perforatrice works independently of 
all the rest, so that any change in the movement 
of one does not affect the others. Moreover, 
| which you will hardly notice, each has a flexible 
| joint, so that the drill may be directed up or 
| down, to the right or the left, as may be required. 
| Ah, there you see; that drill near the middle 
| has gone deep enough, and they are going to 
| have it make a new hole.” 

The drill to which our attention was called 
was withdrawn, and put at a point a yard dis- 
tant. For a minute or two it seemed to strike 
“wildly,” as pugilists say, as if not knowing 
just where it meant to hit. A man with a 

| hooked rod guided it for a little. But as soon 
|} as a hole a few inches deep was made, the drill 
| worked of itself. 

“ How deep do you drill ?” we asked. 

‘‘That depends upon the character of the 
rock. In this, through which we are now pass- 
|ing, about a yard. In the hard quartz which 
we met a while ago, when they got a start of 
us on the other side, we went only half as deep ; 
and that was fearfully hard upon the drills. In 
ten minutes they got so blunted that we had to 
change them. As it is, we wear out about a 
hundred and fifty drills and two perforators for 
every yard we gain. M.Sommelier estimates 
that, all told, we shall use up a couple of thou- 
| sand of the Mademoiselles Perforatrices before 

we get through. If we get off with the loss of 
that number, it will be less than I expect. The 
| general idea is to drill about eight hours at a 
time, and then blast. ‘To clear away the stone 
takes about half as long as it does to do the 
drilling ; so that generally we blast twice a day. 
A day with us means four-and-twenty hours; 
for the work never stops. We work in gangs, 
eight hours on and sixteen hours off. Eight 
working hours out of the twenty-four, I dare say, 
seems short time to you; but it has been found 
to be as much as men can well do in this at- 
mosphere. We know only two holidays— 
Christmas and Easter-Sunday.” 

We had been advised to wait for a blast, the 
crowning event of each eight hours’ work. But 
the continuous “‘thuds” of the nine perforators— 
thirty to a second, could we have counted them 
—grew monotonous. So we strayed down the 
tunnel to see how the work was being done. 
What we saw was just this: where the two or 
| three drifts had been blasted into one, numbers 
of half-naked men were working away to clear 
off the rubbish and make all smooth. 











} Our guide did not seem to care much about 








these investigations. For a while he left us 
juite to ourselves. Possibly he had found some 
friends in the tunnel. At all events, when we 
got back to the head of the gallery he was in 
great good humor, and altogether fluent in ex- 
planation. 

‘¢ You are just in time,” he said, “to see the 
work done. Look at the drillings.” 

We looked: and what we saw, and the ex- 
planation thereof, are shown in the two follow- 


ing diagrams. The wall before us—eight feet 





LONGITUDINAL SECTION OF GALLERY, 

and a few inches high, and a little broader— 
was honey-combed with holes, about fifty in all, 
apparently placed at random. The face of a 
sand-hill inhabited by bank swallows presents 
But, 
as we found, and have shown on the diagrams, 
these drillings are by 
means made at random. 

The  affusto, having, 
through a flexible pipe, giv- 
en a strong blast of wind 
into each hole, driving out 
all the dust, was wheeled 
back, and we saw workmen 
putting up a heavy barricade 
of thick oaken plank behind 
us. Others began putting in 
the charges of powder. We 
noticed that they charged 
half a dozen or so near the 
centre, then stopped; and 
all went back behind the 
barricade. We prudently 
went with them. 

““Why do you not charge 
all the holes, and fire them 
off at once ?”’ we ask. 

“Wait a 
you will see,” we are told. 

At the moment the sound 


an exact representation of its appearance. 


no 
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| of the explosion was heard, and as soon as the 

smoke had somewhat cleared away we re-en- 
tered. There was a ragged hole a vard deep, 
and perhaps eighteen inches in diameter, in the 
centre of the rox ky face. 

* You see the rock gives way at the point of 
least resistance, and that was where six or eight 
holes had been bored close together. Now we 
shall charge another and larger circuit of holes. 
The rock will, of course, again give way toward 
the weakest point—that is, toward this hole 

| which we have already made, enlarging it to a 
couple of yards. Then we shall charge the re- 
maining holes, and all the rock will still be blown 

| inward, leaving a tolerably even surface all 
around the space marked out by the perfo- 

| rators, , 

| The working of these blasts is shown in the 

|two diagrams. The position of the first hole is 
represented in the cross section. Its general 
| shape is indicated by the heavy dotted lines in 
the longitudinal section. The outline of the 
| entire excavation is represented by light broken 
\lines. We could not fail to perceive the econo- 
| my in power secured by blasting successively, 
instead of all at once; and again resolved that 
we would not undertake to instruct the Mount 
Cenis engineers how to dotheir work. Indeed, 
| we rather wished that, when the tunnel shall be 
completed, some of them would come to us 
across the Atlantic. We think they could teach 
| us something. 

Afterward, when we considered that it wasthe 
River Are which had really—though indirect- 

| ly, through Sommellier’s air-pipe— dug through 

|almost four miles of solid Alpine rock, miles 
from and hundreds of feet above its bed—and 
when we called to mind the superabundance of 
water-power which we have lost hitherto, be- 
cause lving in ravines so deep as to be prac- 
—and 


tically inaccessible we considered 


how that wasted water-power might be 


when 


trans- 
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lated into compressed air, and so carried far 
iway to places where it could be utilized—we 
became convinced that herein, as well as in the 
Fell Railway, lay matter worthy of profound con- 
What form our speculations finally 
assumed we have not space here to put down. 

We had in six hours seen the entire working 
of the operations on the Mount Cenis Tunnel; 
for the rock blasted out having been hauled 
away, the affusto was wheeled back, and again 
began its work as before. 


sideration. 


It must not be supposed that the work was 
completed last Christmas-day. The heads of 
the advance drifts then met. The tunnel had 
yet to be blasted to its full extent ; and, more- 
over, thirty-four miles of most difficult railway 
were to be constructed to connect the tunnel 
the French and Italian lines, between 

it forms a link. We have in this pa- 


with 


which 


per simply shown what the Mount Cenis Tun- | 


nel really is, giving attention particularly to the 


difficulties involved in its construction. Pos- 
sibly, before this meets the eyes of our readers 


the tunnel will have been opened. 


A few facts and figures, by way of memoranda 


and suggestion, and we have done: the actual 
work upon the tunnel was begun in 1859; the 
air-perforators, without which the whole must 


have been a failure, were introduced in 1861. | 


In 1 
un agreement was made between the French 
and 
which 


863, Savoy having been annexed to France, 


Italian governments, in accordance with 

execute the whole with- 
in ten from France about 
32,000,000 franes.as payment for half of the 
work, with deductions in case the completion 
should be delay ed. It is generally understood that 
the French payment will fall short of half the 
total cost, which is estimated now at 75,000,000 
But it should also be 
borne in mind that this sum means much more 
in Italy than with us. Thus, the payment of 
ordinary laborers on the tunnel is three franes a 
day; with us the same men would command 

It is fair to estimate that, 
measured by our standard, the cost of the tun- 
nel itself, less than eight miles long, will be 
$50,000,000. But this is only a part of the act- 
ual working cost. As we have said, thirty-four 
miles of railroad have to be built, and the whole 
equipped We have 
before us two estimates of the probable entire 
cost, which readers may take for what they are 
worth, only bearing in mind that engineers’ 
estimates are usually far short of actual cost. 
Captain Tyler, the English Board of Trade in- 
spector, in 1868, estimated the entire cost at 
£5,400,000 ($27,000,000). Sir Cusack Roney, 
an eminent British contractor, estimates it at 
£7,200,000 ($36,000,000). Both are 
based upon the price of Italian labor. We 
should, in counting the cost, multiply by some- 
thing more than three, and so judge that, tak- 
ing a fair mean between the two estimates, 
the whole cost of the Mount Cenis Tunnel and 
Railway, 42 miles in all, will not fall short of | 


Italy was to 


years, receiving 


frances, say $15,000,000. 


about two dollars. 


with engines and carriages. 


sums 
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$100,000,000. That, as a commercial enter- 
prise, it can ever pay, seems out of the question. 
And it may be safely assumed that, as it is the 
first, so it will be the last enterprise of the kind 
which will be undertaken for generations. But, 
as we have before intimated, two things, hard- 
ly more than incidental to the whole idea, are 
worth to the world much more than all has cost, 
These two things are: Fell’s—or rather, perhaps, 
Ericsson’s—centre rail and appurtenances, a 
Sommellier’s air-condensing apparatus, 


ha 


POET AND PAINTER. 


Tur shadows and the fire-light gleams 
Made war within the dusky room; 
We sat and talked of plans and dreams, 
Unmindful of the gathering gloom, 


Till Carl laughed out: ‘The very fire 
Makes pictures. See the touches there! 
How Art and Nature both conspire 
To help the painter, unaware! 


*You poets, now, are idle folk, 
You only need a little wit 

In morals—eggs must have a yolk— 
Some care that rhymes and notions fit; 


“But we! we study lines and tints. 
I spent a week, a while ago, 
Painting a broom. We want no hints 
In Art—and truth is hard to show.” 


** Ay, with your clumsy instruments 
You make the truth a clown,” I said, 
“Set up for sale, at fifty cents, 
In daubs of yellow, green, and red! 


“But words are finer tools; they give 
The meaning under form and hue. 
You draw the outer life we live; 
The inner life needs painting too. 


“You said, ‘the truth’—you best know why. 
We judge attempts; for none succeed. 
Who ever kept a sunset sky; 
Or showed the beauty in a weed?” 


Carl only sighed: “The truth, indeed, 
Is past the bound of mortal skill; 

But even to reach the bound we need 
More than a life-time’s work and will. 


“What better can the poets do 
With sunsets ?—ponder every line 

And write a labored verse or two, 
Beflowered with ‘ gorgeous! grand! divine ?’ 


‘‘Nay, now, I mean it soberly: 

Find me a verse—a line—a phrase— 
Even a word—to bring to me 

The wonder of the summer days; 


“To tell the whole of joy or pain!” 
And I was silent, half ashamed; 

Then laughed outright: “ At least, tis plain 
We know the ends at which we aimed! 


‘Well, each endeavor has its worth 
To workers hoping for the time 

When Art shall have a noble birth 
In perfect color—perfect rhyme. 


“To-morrow I will come and see 
Your picture. Read my book again. 
If failures teach us charity, 
We surely shall not fail in vain.” 
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OFFICERS’ ROW. 


TPFIHIS institution, as important to the navy | the command of the new station. 


as is West Point to the army, is of com- 
paratively recent origin. Its germ existed for 


many years, in the shape of instruction given to 


midshipmen on board of cruising ships; but it 


was not until about 1840 that this instruction | 


was at all systematized, and given ‘“‘a local habi- 
tation and a name.” At that time the govern- 
or of the Naval Asylum at Philadelphia, assist- 
ed by several professors, was charged with the 
duty of instructing such midshipmen as were on 


shore in the various branches of their profession. | 


With the aid of the instruction thus given the 
midshipmen were enabled to pass their exami- 
nations, and the department was also enabled to 
raise the standard of proficiency beyond what it 
had been. 

The system thus established worked so well 


further, and to institute a regular course of 
study to be pursued. The accommodations at 
Philadelphia being insufficient, in the summer 
of 1845 the Secretary of the Navy (Hon. George 
Bancroft) appointed a commission to examine 


various places, and to recommend such as they | ‘ 
| rangement for a school, you will be the highest officer 
|in the establishment, and will be intrusted with its 


thought best suited for a naval school. After 
mature deliberation, Annapolis was fixed upon 
as the most eligible site, especially as the gov- 
ernment already owned a plot of ground there 
f favorable location. 
ion of the President, the War Department turn- 
ed over to the Navy Department Fort Severn 
ind its adjacent grounds for the purposes of the 
school. Commander Franklin Buchanan (since 
Admiral Buchanan, opposed to Admiral Farra- 
gut in the fight in Mobile Bay) was assigned to 
Vou. XLITI.—No. 254.—12 


Accordingly, by direc- | ‘ 0 
According J : | sanction a preliminary school for the navy, they } 
| provide for instruction of officers who already are in 


| lic duty. 
| at whatever season of the year, will be sent to the 


The follow- 
ing extracts from a letter of the Secretary of 
the Navy, and from Commander Buchanan’s 
reply thereto, will show the original design of 
the department : 

Navy Department, August 7, 1845. 

Sim,—The Secretary of War, with the assent of the 
President, is prepared to transfer Fort Severn to the 
Navy Department, for the purpose of establishing there 
a school for midshipmen. 

In carrying this design into effect it is my desire to 
avoid all unnecessary expense, to create no places for 
easy service, no commands that are not strictly nec- 
essary, to incur no charge that may demand new an- 
nual appropriations; but, by a more wise application 
of moneys already appropriated and offices already au- 


| thorized, to provide for the better education of the 
| young officers of the navy. 
| voke new legislation, but to execute more effectually 
| existing laws. 
| tion with the world, visiting in their career of service 


that it was deemed advisable to extend it still | “Y°TY climate and every leading people, the officers of 


It is my design not to in- 


Placed by their profession in connec- 


the American navy, if they gain but opportunity for 


| scientific instruction, may make themselves as distin- 
| guished for culture as they have been for gallant con- 
| duct. 


For the purposes of instruction the department can 


| gelect from among twenty-two professors and three 


teachers of languages. The object of the department 
being to make the simplest and most effective ar- 


government. 

One great difficulty remains to be considered: at our 
colleges, and at West Point, young men are trained in 
consecutive years ; the laws of the United States do not 


the navy. The pupils of the Naval School being, there- 
fore, officers in the public service, will be liable at all 
times to be called from their studies and sent on pub- 
Midshipmen, too, on their return from sea, 


school. Under these circumstances, you will be obliged 
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to arrange your classes in such a manner as will leave 
opportunity for those who arrive to be attached to 
classes suited to the stage of their progress in their 
studies. : 

Having thus expressed to you some general views, I 
leave you to prepare and lay before this department, 
for its approbation, a plan for the organization of the 
Naval School at Fort Severn, Annapolis. 

I am, respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
GrorGe Banorort. 

Com. Frayxumw Bucnanan, U.S. Navy. 

It will at once be seen that the task thus con- 
fided to Commander Buchanan was one demand- 
ing considerable skill and ability in order to mas- 
ter it, and to so arrange the classes that there 
should be no clashing of interests, no losing sight 
of the main object of the new system—to afford 
to each individual the assistance necessary to 
enable him to pass his examination for promo- 
tion. 

In reply to the foregoing Commander Bu- 
chanan wrote: 


Wasurncton, Auguat 14, 1845. 


Srr,—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of | 


your communication of the 7th instant, and I respect- 
fully present for your consideration the inclosed plan, 
which is kept strictly, so far as my knowledge extends, 
within the means now at the disposal of the depart- 
ment. As the navy increases, and the country becomes 
alive to the advantages of a more extended education 
to those who are intrusted with the maintenance of its 
honor abroad, and who are so frequently called upon 
to perform intricate diplomatic services, an enlarged 
system will doubtless be provided for. For the mid- 
shipmen now in the service, I recommend that the pres- 
ent probation of five years he adhered to, and the pro- 
posed division of that period is based upon this view. 

All of which is respectfully submitted by 

Your obedient servant, 
Frankuin Bvowanan, 

Hon. Groree Bancrort, Commander, 

Secretary of the Navy. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PLAN ADOPTED. 


“Every applicant for admission to the school must 
be of.good moral character, not less than thirteen nor 
more than seventeen years of age, and must be exam- 
ined by the surgeon of the institution to ascertain if he 


REAR OF 


THE JUNIOR 


be free from all infirmities which would disqualify hin 
| from performing the active and arduous duties of ; 
sea life. He must be able to read and write well, and 


| be familiar with geography and arithmetic. 
| ‘When an acting midshipman receives his appoint- 
| ment, he is to be attached to the Naval School, subject 
| to the exigencies of the service. Those whose conduct 
and proficiency meet with the approbation of the su- 


perintendent and academic board will be retained in 
the service and sent to s After performing sea duty 
for six months, and receiving a favorable report for 
their conduct during that time, they will be entitled t 

warrants bearing the date of their acting appointments 

“ A midshipman, after serving three years at sea a 

now required, will report at the Naval School to pursu 

his course of studies preparatory to his final examina- 
| tion. 
The school was formally opened on the 10th 
| of October, 1845, and, as recommended in the 
| plan adopted, the following departments were 
organized, viz.: Gunnery and Steam, Mathe 
matics and Navigation, Natural and Experi 
mental Philosophy, Chemistry, History and 
English Studies, French and Spanish. At the 
head of each was an officer of the navy or a 
professor, with such assistants as were deemed 
necessary. From this comparatively small be 
ginning has grown the institution as it at pres 
ent. exists, and of which the country and the 
Navy Department may well be proud. 

The acting midshipmen appointed under the 
new regulations constituted the junior class, 
and remained at the school until their services 
were required at sea, and at the expiration of 
their cruise they returned for their final exam 
ination. The senior class was composed of mid 
shipmen who had performed the required sex 
service, and were preparing for the final ordeal. 

Under this system the midshipmen of the date 
of 1840 were graduated in June, 1846; and each 
successive class graduated in the following years 
until 1851. In 1850 the title ‘‘ Naval School’ 
was changed to ‘* Naval Academy,” and in the 
following year the present course of four years 
was adopted, a modified course being fixed for 
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THE SPAR-DECK. 


those pupils who had been appointed previously 
to this year; those of 1851 graduated in 1855. 
There have been quite a number of classes in 
the various departments of instruction, and at 
present they are as follows, viz.: Seamanship 
(including Seamanship, Gunnery, Naval and 
Infantry Tactics, etc.), Mathematics, .Steam 
Enginery, Astronomy and Navigation, Phys- 
ics, Ethics, French, Spanish, Drawing, Defense 
and Gymnastics. The officer next in rank to 
the superintendent (styled Commandant of 
Midshipmen) is the head of the Seamanship 
Department, with an officer junior to him in 
charge of the different branches. Officers of 
the navy, of various grades and corps, are as- 


signed to duty as heads of the remaining de- | 


partments, and as assistant instructors. The 
course of studies is divided as follows, each 
study occupying as much time as can possibly 
be given to it. There are three recitations 
each day (except Saturday and Sunday), and 
one drill of some description. 
FOURTH OLASS—FIRST YEAR. 

Arithmetic, Algebra, English Grammar, Geography, 

History, Composition, Drawing, French (begun). 


THIRD OLASS—SEOOND YEAR. 
Seamanship, Gunnery, Geometry, Trigonometry, 
Mensuration, Descriptive Geometry, Mechanical Draw- 
ing, Practical Exercises in Steam Enginery, History, 
Rhetoric, French, Drawing. 
SECOND OLASS—THIRD YEAR, 
Seamanship, Ordnance and Naval Gunnery, Naval 
Light Artillery, Steam Enginery, Astronomy and 
Navigation, Analytical Geometry and Calculus, Me- 
chanics, French, Spanish. 
FIRST OLASS—FOURTH YEAR. 
Seamanship, Squadron Tactics, Gunnery, Chemistry, 
Practical Exercises in Steam Enginery, Navigation, 
Astronomy, Marine Surveying, Physics, International 
Law, Constitution of the United States, Articles of 
War, French. 


Under the laws of Congress there is allow- 
ed one midshipman at the Academy for each 
Congressional District, one for each Territory, 

jand one for the District of Columbia. The 
| President appoints from the District, and also 
| has ten appointments at large annually, from 
| the sons of officers of the army or navy. The 
nomination of all other candidates is made by 
the Secretary of the Navy on the recommenda- 
| tion of a member or delegate from actual resi- 
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dents of his district or Territory. A vacancy 
by graduation, besides others caused by dis- 
missals and by inability to finish the academic 


course, 


Candidates must now be between fourteen | 


and eighteen years of age, and must present 
certificates of good character from persons of 
repute, especially ministers of the Gos- 
pel, principals of high schools, ete. They must 


good 


pass a medical examination as strict as that } 
required to be passed by a recruit; and they | 
must also pass before the Academic Board a | 
satisfactory examination in reading, writing, | 


spelling, arithmetic, geography, and English 
grammar. On passing both these ordeals, the 
candidate obtains his appointment as midship- 


man, receives his traveling expenses from his | 
home to Annapolis, and is required to sign ar- 
ticles binding him to serve in the navy for eight | 
years (including his time at the Academy), un- | 
He must immediately | 


less sooner discharged. 
procure his uniform and outfit, which must be 
paid for in advance, and he must also deposit 
$100 for the purchase of text-books. 
now placed on board one of the ships attached 


to the Academy until the commencement of the | 


academic year, when the new class removes to 
the *‘ Junior Buildings.” 

Up to 1861 the grounds had been enlarged 
by purchase, and by the building of a sea-wall, 
and filling up to it from the original shore- 
line. Of the buildings originally transferred 


by the War Department there remain (besides | 


the Fort) only those of ‘‘ Superintendent’s Row,” 
and none of this row in its original shape. 
The wooden structures originally occupied by 
the midshipmen were gradually replaced by the 
quarters now known as the ‘Junior Build- 
ings,” the last of these having been completed 
in 1853. In this year were also completed the 
‘*Seamanship Building,” originally designed 
for a mess hall and library, and also the gas 
and steam works. 


| upon the walls of Fort Severn, was finished in 
from each district is caused once in four years | 


He is | 


The *“ Gymnasium,” built | 
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1851, and was originally used as a battery for 
exercise with great guns. In 1854 the ‘* Ob- 


| servatory” and ‘* Gunnery Building” (the latter 


being originally the chapel) were completed ; 
and between 1855 and 1860 the ‘ Hospital” 


| and ‘* Officers’ Row” were built. 


The “ Midshipmen’s Monument” stands near 
the Gunnery Building. It was erected in 1848, 
and has upon it the following inscriptions ; 

To Passed Midshipmen 
H. A. CLEMSON 
and 
j. R. Hynson, 

Lost with the U. S. Brig Somers, 
Off Vera Cruz, December 8, 1846. 
This monument is erected by 
Passed and other Midshipmen 
Of the U. S. Navy, 

As a tribute of respect. 


To Midshipmen 
J. W. Pittssury 
and 
W. B. Suuprick, 
Killed near Vera Cruz 
While in the discharge of their duties. 

The Herndon Monument stands well to the 
front of Officers’ Row. It was erected in June, 
1860, by officers of the navy, to the memory of 
Commander William L. Herndon, who lost his 
| life while in command of the mail-steamer Cen- 

tral America, It bears the sitaple inscription : 


| HERNDON. 


And on the opposite side : 
| 


September 12, 1857. 


The Naval Monument was erected to the 
memory of Captain Richard Somers and Lieu- 
tenants James Caldwell, James Decatur, Henry 
Wadsworth, Joseph Israel, and John O. Dorsey, 
who fell in the attack made on the city of Trip- 
oli in 1804. It was erected in 1808, and stood 
originally in the Navy-yard at Washington, but 
was afterward removed to the Capitol grounds. 
In 1860 it was, by authority of Congress, re- 
moved to Annapolis. 


THE HERNDON MONUMENT. 
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In the fall of 1859 the quarters on shore were | open to visitors. Crowds of people came off to 
found insufficient for the accommodation of the | enjoy the music and dancing, not less than to 
students, and the sloop of war Plymouth was | see a ship so renowned in the history of our 
used by the fourth class as quarters. As this | country. 
vessel was also used as a practice ship during In the fall it became necessary to make some 
the summer, it was thought advisable to station | arrangements for the accommodation of the new 
a permanent vessel at the school, and the frigate | class, and the Atlantic House, a large and com- 
Constitution, ** Old Ironsides,” was sent there in | modious hotel building, was hired, and the senior 
1860, and the fourth class of that year quartered (then third) class was removed to it. The sr- 
on board her. perintendent’s and other offices were also in this 

In the spring of 1861, at the commencement | building, and the school ship was taken into the 
of the war, nearly all the students from the se- inner harbor, moored alongside the wharf on 
ceding States resigned, and the Academy was | Goat Island, and used for the new class. Pro- 
temporarily disorganized. Studies were sus- | vision having been made by Congress for a large 
pended, and every preparation made to resist | increase in the number of students, the existing 
the attack which had been threatened. The | accommodations were again found inadequate, 
safety of the place was assured by the arrival of | and the frigate Santee was added as quarters, 
the Massachusetts troops under General Butler, | The sloops Macedonian, Marion, and John Adams 
followed soon after by the Seventh New York. | were also used as practice ships for exercising 
The frigate was towed over the bar, the mid- | great guns, spars, sails, ete. A small steamer 
shipmen embarked upon her, and the vessel was | ran every half hour from the city to the ships, 
sent to New York, where she remained for some | so that the organization of the institution was 
time, the school meanwhile being turned over | kept up, though the component parts were so far 
to the War Department and used as a hospital. | asunder. This arrangement continued until 

After some waiting the Navy Department was | 1865, great efforts having been made meanwhile 
again indebted to the good offices of the War | to cause the permanent location of the school 
Department for the offer of Fort Adams, at/ to be made near Newport. Liberal offers of 
Newport, Rhode Island, as a suitable place at | land, ete., were made, but all to no avail; and 
which to re-establish the school. The ship was | in that year, by authority and direction of Con- 
sent to Newport, the officers and professors, | gress, it was returned to its home, the necessary 
with the records and the library, with its various | transfers having been made by the War and 
curiosities, coming by steamer from Annapolis. | Navy Departments. 

The need of officers was so great that all the | Vice-Admiral Porter was ordered to the su- 
midshipmen, except the fourth class, were de- | perintendency, and—taught by the experience 
tached from the school and sent at once into | of the war just finished—he induced the gov- 
active service without finishing their academic | ernment to make a great many improvements 
course. It was found that the fort itself was | in and about the grounds and buildings. The 
too damp to be used as quarters, so the ship was | grounds have been greatly improved by plant- 
moored close to the wharf and used for that pur-| ing trees and shrubs, laying out new walks, 
pose. Studies, drills, and exercises went on as | erecting fountains, etc. There have also been 
usual, and on Saturdays the ship was thrown | built some new officers’ quarters, the Steam 
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Building, the Chapel, 
the Laboratory, and the 
Senior Building. In 
this last building are 
the mess-hall, laundry, 
kitchen, ete., together 
with a number of reci- 
tation-rooms, so that, 
with the exception of 
steam and physics, all 
instruction is given un- 
der one roof. The 
fourth class recite in 
the old recitation-hall, 
taking their meals with 
the rest of the school 
in the Senior Building. 

The grounds have 
been enlarged by the 
iequisition of the Ma- 
ryland gubernatorial 
mansion, and the land 
belonging thereto, and 
tlso by the purchase of a farm (known as Straw- 
verry Hill) of one hundred and fourteen acres, 
close at hand. 
‘hase the small plot of land lying between the 
Academy walls and the farm; but Congress 
1as not yet seen fit to appropriate the necessary 
funds, 

On a high point of land on the farm, from 
which is obtained a beautiful view of the Sev- 
ern River and the Academy, with its surround- 
ings, has been laid out a cemetery for the bu- 
rial of deceased officers and men belonging to 


i tforts have been made to pur- | 
Efforts |} I let 
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THE ARMORY. 


the navy. Here are the graves of Lieutenant- 
Commander Flusser, killed in the sounds of 
North Carolina, and of Lieutenant Samuel W. 
Preston, killed in the assault on Fort Fisher. 
Beyond the cemetery is a handsome park, with 
a diversified surface of hill and dale, with wind- 
ing paths and drives, about five miles in length. 

The rest of the farm is devoted to raising 
fruit and vegetables for the benefit of the 
school. <A large and commodious hospital has 
also been erected in one of the most beautiful 
| locations on the new purchase. 
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GUNNERY-ROOM. 


Upon the purchase of the Governor’s House 
the Academy walls were extended so as to take 
it within the limits; the lower floor was fitted 
up for the library, and the books, etc., removed 
to it, the old library being used as a seaman- 
ship-room. There are many professional works 
to be found here, of course, together with 
lighter reading; there are in all some thirteen 
thousand volumes. The upper story of this 


house is now used as the superintendent’s office | 


and Academic Board room. In one of the 
rooms is quite a handsome collection of curios- 
ities, which have been picked up from time to 
time by various officers, and donated to the 
Academy. 

In the seamanship-room a great want has 
been supplied. Formerly a student would read 
in the text-book how some operation of practi- 
cal seamanship was performed, and would have 
to imagine how it would look; now he can go 
to the working model and see just how the 
operation is performed, and, if need be, go 
through all the various steps himself. There 
are here a large number of models of various 
wooden and iron-clad vessels of our own navy, 
as well as of other services. There are also 
working models of dry-docks, navy-yard sheers, 
launching-ways, masting, and heaving down 
vessels, carrying out anchors in boats, of ships 
under all sail, showing the exact way in which 
every rope is rove, and of many other interest- 
ing things to be found on board ship, and of 
practical application every day. In this de- 
partment there are three drills in each week in 








exercising sails, spars, or boats, whenever the 
weather permits ; if not favorable, the exercise 
consists in practice with army signals, in learn 
ing how to knot and splice, ete. 

The gunnery-room contains working models of 
all the different kinds of guns and gun-carriages 
in use in the navy. There is a complete mode! 
of a frigate’s magazine, showing all the interna! 
fittings. There are specimens of various sorts 
of fuses, projectiles, torpedoes, small-arms, etc., 
in use in different countries. There are mod- 
els of flasks for casting shot, shell, and guns, and 
also a large machine for testing the strength of 
the iron used in casting cannon. Not the least 
interesting objects in this room are the captured 
flags displayed upon the walls. They have been 
carefully and jealously guarded and repaired, and 
are now in a good state of preservation. Among 
them are the flags of the Macedonian, captured 
October 25, 1812, by the United States, under 
command of Captain Decatur; of the Guerrieére, 
captured August 19, 1812, by the Constitution, 
under command of Captain Isaac Hull; of the 
Java, captured December 29, 1812, by the Con- 
stitution, under command of Captain Bainbridge; 
of the Cyane and Levant, captured by the same 
**Old Ironsides,” February 20,1815, the good 
old ship being at this time commanded by the 
late Rear-Admiral Stewart; of the Confiance, 
Chub, Linnet, and Beresford, captured by Com- 
modore Macdonough’s squadron on Lake Cham- 
plain, September 11, 1814; of the Chippeway 
and Detroit, captured by Commodore Perry in 
the battle of Lake Erie, September 10, 1813; 
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besides various other trophies of but little aie 
interest. Here is to be seen, also, the flag that 
Perry flew from his mast-head on that glorious 
September day, and which he carried with him 
when he shifted from the Lawrence to the Niag- 
ara in the heat of battle; inscribed upon it are 
the immortal words of the dying Lawrence— 
‘Don’t give up the ship.” The sight of these 
trophies of former days is well calculated to in- 
spire the young midshipmen with high resolves 
to endeavor to do their duty as well as the he- 
roes gone before, should ever occasion offer. 
In this department there are drills at great 
guns, small-arms, naval light artillery, 
and iron-clad practice. 
cises take place on board the gunnery ship. For 
the artillery there are twenty-four 12-pound 
howitzers, and for infantry five hundred breech- 
loading cadet muskets. There is a 13-inch mor- 
tar mounted upon the sea-wall, at which the first 
class are exercised. The iron-clad Amphitrite 
is used also to exercise this class at 15-inch 


mortar 


gun practice, as well as to explain to them the | 


construction of the Monitor class of vessels. 


In the model-room of the Steam Building are | 


models of various kinds of boilers, propellers, 
steam-gauges, pumps, valves, etc., and a work- 
ing model of a propeller engine, with glass fit- 
tings, so that the students can see the working 
of the valves, ete., when the engine is in mo- 
tion. In the engine-room is a pair of gun- 
boat engines, with four boilers, so erected that 
they can be operated by steam in the same 
manner as if they were on board ship. ‘Two 
of these boilers are used to generate steam. 
The other two are open, painted white on the 
inside, and lit with gas, so that their entire 
terior construction may be seen, and a practical 
knowledge of the arrangement of the stays 
braces, ete., can be obtained. 
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in this room steam-pumps of f diffe rent patents, 
a small beam engine, and a model of a steam 
hammer. <A steam fire-engine is also kept here, 
with fires ready to be lighted at an instant’s no 
tice. Exercise with this and the other fire ap 
paratus belonging to the school takes place oc- 
casionally during the year. Instruction in the 
steam department is given by text-books and 
but more especially by practical exer- 
, in which the engines are manipulated en- 
tirely by the midshipmen. It is believed that 


cises 


| there is no institution in the country that pos 


sesses equal facilities for the study of this im- 
portant branch of a naval officer's profession. 
In 1851 the steamer John Hancock was sent 
to the Academy to be used as a practice ship, 
the students embarking for the summer and 
being exercised in the more practical parts of 
The advantages derived from 
combining theoretical in- 


board ship were soon evidenced ; and since that 
time there has been a practice cruise every 
summer (except that of 1861), different sailing 
vessels having been used for that purpose. The 
general course has been to Zo to Europe, Visit- 
ing some of the principal naval ports of En- 
gland and France, returning by way of Madei- 
ra. There have been some few cruises on our 
own coast, but the foreign ones have been most 
in favor. The for these cruises are 
detailed from those serving at the Academy in 
the various departments. There are appointed 
from these officers instructors in practical sea 
manship, gunnery, and navigation; and not 
only are the midshipmen thoroughly instructed 
in these different branches, but they 
practiced in the duties of officers. 


officers 


are also 
Those not 


, | engaged in performing these duties are distrib- 
There are also | uted about the ship, where they can obtain a 
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practical knowledge of the duties of a seaman. 
There are quite a number of vessels now at- 
tached to the Academy, and used for different 
purposes. ‘They are the sailing frigates Con- 
stitution and Santee, sloops Savannah, Macedo- 
nian, Marion, and Vale, and the double turreted | 
monitor Amphitrite. ‘The Constitution is used | 
as a receiving ship for the new class of each 
year, and for the men attached to the station. 
The Santee is used as a gunnery ship, being 
armed with twenty-four 8-inch and twenty-four 
32-pound guns of the new pattern, mounted 
upon the iron gun-carriages recently adopted. 
The Savannah and Macedonian are used as prac- 
tice ships for the summer cruise. The Marion 
is used for exercising with spars, and the Dale 
for exercising with sails. These vessels are all 
moored alongside the dock, and are convenient 
of access. The Monitor lies in the stream, and 
is considered to be by no means the least in- 
teresting object to visitors. These vessels are 
all kept in good condition, and are of much 
more service than if kept at a navy-yard, while 
they are no more expensive to the government. 

In the department of Defense and Gymnas- 
tics instruction is given by two sword-masters 
and one gymnast. The course commences with 
the fourth class year, and continues throughout 
the entire term at the Academy. Occasionally 
the more advanced students give exhibitions of 
their skill in these branches in the gymnasium, 
in the presence of the officers’ families and of 
visitors from the city. These affairs generally 
conclude with dancing. The band of the Acad- 
emy is a very fine one, and furnishes music 
twice a month during the year for a hop, and 





occasionally for a ball. 
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There is a ball and a boat club in 
each class, the members of which 
practice and train as much as their 
duties will permit. The ball matches 
are numerously attended, and great 
interest is excited among the differ- 
ent classes: 


ate 


occasionally an outside 
club plays a match with the Academy 
champions, } 

The boat races take place between 
the first and second class in four-oared 
shells, and between the third and 
fourth in lap-streaks. The senior 
class in each generally wins, owing 
to the advantage given by their extra 
vear at the school; but the date of 
1866 won in both their second and 
first class years (1869 and 1870), and 
the fourth class beat the third at the 
last race in the spring of 1870. The 
shell-boats were pulled so well and 
made such good time that in 1869 a 
general challenge was given to any 
club in the country by Vice-Admiral 
Porter, who was then superintendent. 
It was accepted by the Quaker City 
Club of Philadelphia for 1870; other 
clubs declined on account of the early date 
of the race, which must take place before the 
close of the annual examination on the Ist of 
June. There was naturally a great deal of 
excitement about this race, as the midship- 
men had the disadvantage of being obliged 
to attend their usual duties besides the pull- 
ing. Mr. Blakie, of the Harvard Club, had 
been the referee in the previous race between 
the classes, and he was so pleased with the re- 
sult of that contest that he consented to coach 
the Academy crew for their trial with the 
Quaker Citys. The course is three miles in 
length, in plain sight from the various build- 
ings in the grounds, and on the appointed day 
a large crowd was present. At the start the 
midshipmen drew slightly ahead of their op- 
ponents, and kept the lead, continually increas- 
ing their distance until the finish, making the 
three miles in twenty minutes and twenty-five 
seconds. 

The winning boat’s crew in the senior race 
are presented with the champion boat-flag, and 
have their names placed upon a silver band 
around the staff. The flag is retained in their 
names until the next year, when it is again 
transferred to the winning crew. 

Besides these amasements there is a bowling- 
alley and a pistol-gallery for the use of the 
students; and it is the aim of the department 
to make it so pleasant within the Academy 
limits that there shall be no temptation to the 
midshipmen to go outside them. It is to be 


hoped that success will crown these endeavors, 
and that the students will appreciate the great 
advantages that they enjoy, and will improve 
them accordingly. 





ALONG THE 


ALONG THE 
[Sixth 

Y ORTH KEY may be considered the last of 
N the series or chain of islands which at pres- 
ent stand above the waters of the Florida Reef, 
though, to borrow a term, it is one of a remit- 
tent form. It is the smallest of the circular 
range which constitutes the group known as the 
Dry Tortugas, but has its value as an important 
portion of that barrier which forms the grand 
harbor for which this place is noted. We say 
remittent, for sometimes there is no island here. 
Certain influences of tide and wind conspire to 
make and unmake, while the good offices of 
the mangrove are wanted to hold what chances 
to remain for a time. 

Though the island may be beneath the sur- 
face, the solid substructure is just as effective 
asa barrier. The harbor formed by this series 
is about nine miles in circumference, and has a 
depth of from twenty to ninety feet, with an ex- 
cellent holding ground for anchoring, the bottom 
being a eqhésive calcareous mud. Garden Key, 
on which Fort Jefferson is situated, is near the 
centre of the harbor. Vessels of the largest 
class can anchor on all sides, or sail entirely 
around the fort. It is a novel sight, during a 
storm, from the walls or the light-tower. Seem- 
ingly we are in mid-ocean, what islands there 
But while 
without all is tumult, within the water is calm 
as ina pond. Even the three channels that 
open out to the deep water are so tortuous that 


are being so low and inconspicuous. 
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the force of the sea is broken as it flows through 
them. A circle of fortifications, completed as 
is projected, would render this fortress impreg- 
nable. 

North Key would make quite a respectable 


appearance: but when the winter ‘ northers” 


come the little ridge, the incipient isle that had 
gradually been swept up by the summer trades, 


is leveled, and the wave closes over it. So it 
It seems that these 
ure too subject to the 
strong winds, which so agitate the water as to 
prevent the mangrove buds taking root. Con- 
sequently their existence depends on other ele- 
ments. 


goes on from year to vear. 


advanced outer islands 


Here we see how useful are the various 
gigantic ipome@a vines alluded to in the last 
Number. In the absence of the mangrove with 
its buttressed roots, which hold the loose ma- 
terial and the floating waste, the strong, stout 
vines of the ipomeeas spread out, and take root 
with such firmness as to hold ridges of sand 
The 
grasses in these sandy wastes have enormous 
bunches of roots, which spread widely, and give 
great strength. 

Among the more important of these plants 
the wheat-grass stands pre-eminent. Groups 
of this grass become firmly fixed, and afford 
lodgment for little windrows of sand, as well as 
protection for the more tender grasses and suc- 
culent weeds. 


until grass and weeds obtain a footing. 


As the vegetation becomes es- 
tablished and grows rank, the sea-birds come to 
build their nests there. North Key has, how- 
ever, never assumed the dignity of this condi- 
tion. Thrice we have visited it in our rambles on 
the reef. On the first oceasion, while yet in 
deep water, our boat struck her bows in the 
yielding sand, and we stood on North Key as 
one would stand on the ridge-pole of a house. 
At a little distance it looked like a floating spar. 
It was in midsummer. The smooth ocean bor- 
der moved in gentle libration over the clean 
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white sand, leaving its furbelows of algw and 
shells. The spirit-crabs, usually the first deni- 
zens of the key, were not there. The tiny tracks 
of beach birds gave token of winged visitors ; 
ind just in the centre of the low mound lay a 
solitary gull’s egg: not much, certainly, to fur- 
nish entertainment or instruction; but the situ- 
ation, as one of the party remarked, ‘‘ smacked 
of the poetical.”” Even here a purpose had been 
served: one of God’s creatures had found here 
a home, and we left it undisturbed. As we turn- 
ed to leave we met the Bos’n’s eye, and heard 
him remark something about cobwebs ; but that 
was absurd, for there were certainly no spiders 
here, 

It is honorable to the feelings of any one that 
he regards the integrity of Nature’s handiwork. 
On one occasion, when visiting Bird Key, when 
a perfect cloud of sea-birds hovered overhead, 
we could have struck down great numbers of 
them; but the party seemed unanimous in the 
feeling that they should not be destroyed. On 


| known. 
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ly its nature. In many places along the reef 
we observe through the glass waving bushes and 
feathery, plume-like forms, ranging in color from 
a light brown to black. Under the general term 
Gorgonia these and the beautiful sea-fans are 
They grow, like the coral, from any 
fragment on the bottom, and are in many re- 
spects the same. From the minute germ, or 
soft polyp, barely visible to the unassisted eye, 
is secreted at its base a peculiar substance, hav- 
ing the same constituents as the horn and the 
hoofs of animals. The polyp, now established, 
throws out another and outer coating of lime 


| similar to that of the hard corals; now a bud 
|is put forth, and others, and the stalk branches 


the tops of the low bushes, as we passed on to | 


the beach, were several pairs of that beautiful 


dove-colored tern which lays the single white | 


egg on the bush-top. One pair we were par- 
ticularly observing. We could have taken them 
inourhands. Without a sign of fear, they were 
billing and cooing; and we were just recalling 
the pleasant words of Darwin concerning the 
loveliness of the little tern, when some one, un- 
able to resist the temptation, threw a billet of 


wood, which struck down one of the pair to the | 


ground, 
positive emotion the members of the party con- 
demned the act and expressed regrets. It isa 
shameful omission on the part of the people of 
the shore States, as well as those of the interi- 
or, that laws are not made to prohibit the whole- 
sale slaughter of birds and quadrupeds that find 
ahome with us. It is a great pleasure to many 


It was gratifying to notice with what | 


| with them. 


like a shrub, having numerous polyps in pores 
along its surface. 

One species, found abundantly on the reef, 
has a jet-black horny base, or heart; and this 
is a variety of the coral used in jewelry, the 
only difference beingincolor. The red is found 
in the Mediterranean Sea. The choice coral 
of jewelers is, then, the skeleton portion of a 
living form. While alive and growing the 
surface is enveloped in a crust of Nrge, out of 
which, through many minute pores, the polyps 
spread their star-like mouths. This black coral 
is equally fine in its texture, and has the same 
waxy gloss that characterizes the red. It would 
prove a pleasing material for the same uses. 
Some of the older gorgonias, bearing large, 
heavy tops, have from time to time thrown out 
a new deposit of the root, so as to make a sure 
hold against the heavy sea. These, when found 
dry upon the beaches, so closely resemble the 
gnarled roots of a tree in color and form that 
nothing but the well-known results of the chem- 
ical analysis will convince one unacquainted 
It is precisely the same as animal 


| horn or hoof. 


to look forward to the return of the sea-fowl | 


along the bays and harbors, and the land birds 
in the forest borders of our towns. Hunting as 


| 
| 


& pastime in the settled parts is simply Vandal- | 


ism. 

During the storms that occur in the spring 
and fall, when migration is progressing, the 
keys are visited by a great variety of birds. 
Before the fort here was garrisoned the trees 
within afforded a favorite resort. At one time 
there were several species of hawks, a flock of 
butcher-birds, whip-poor-wills, chuck-will’s-wid- 
ows, and a host of smaller birds. The herons 
are always very abundant at such times (several 
species), and the little bitterns so numerous that 
a grand shooting takes place to procure them 
for food, Iam ashamed to say. The Southern 
people eat any ‘‘fowl”’—even hawks and cor- 
morants, 

There are a few more forms, animal and 
vegetable, within the lagoon that come within 
the list we had selected for exhibition. It isa 
puzzle to many how and where the red coral is 
obtained. 





As there is in these waters a variety | 
of the same animal substance, we may see clear- | Mother Carey's chickens go abroad over this 


A familiar and interesting object on the 
waters of the reef is the gulf-weed. On the 
broad sea, with no roots, no mocrings, buoyed 
by little round bladders, floats this seeming 
waste, this refuse mass; but here is its abiding- 
place, growing and thriving as well on the white 
crest of the turbulent wave as on its placid sur- 
face. Patches of this weed floating in mid- 
ocean would naturally seem to be dead or dying 
plants that have been wrenched from the deep. 
Indeed, that which is seen thrown upon the 
beaches, consisting of other species, is so pro- 
duced—torn from the rocky bottom of the shore. 
It is a singular fact that these shore sea-weeds 
die soon after they are separated from the rocks 
on which they have rooted, though they do not 
receive any nourishment fromthem, The gulf- 
weed derives its nourishment directly from th: 
sea. It is an ocean plant; vast prairies are 
found in some parts, and naturally we regard 
them as answering some wise end. 

There are certain birds whose home is on 
the ocean. The frigate-bird and the tropic- 
bird swoop down, skim the long undulating 
masses of weed, and find choice morsels there. 


‘ocean meadow,” and find dainty picking. 
Several species of shell-fish have no other home 
but this friendly shelter. ‘To the naturalist they 
afford an abundance of pleasurable occupation, 
especially if he has a good microscope at hand. 
The natural history of a patch of gulf-weed 
thoroughly “‘ worked up,” and illustrated from 
drawings made under the microscope, would 
make a sizable volume, and one fall of mar- 
velous forms. ‘Thousands of unfamiliar creat- 
ures inhabit here that have no common names, 
yet are honored with classic titles by science. 
Some are found on the weeds that come to the 
shore; and no objects are more interesting un- 
der the glass than these. 

Aristotle speaks of a ‘‘ great weedy sea” that | 
the Pheenicians met with; and it is a curious | 
fact that the great ‘‘Sargasso Sea” of alge, in 
mid-ocean, which Columbus mentions—16th 
September, 1492—and locates between the 
twentieth and forty-fifth parallels of north lati- 
tude, forty degrees west from Greenwich, is at 
this day in the same place. Small patches oc- 
eur between this and the American shore, be- 
ing thrown into this portion of the ocean by 
the eddies of the great oceanic currents. The 
whole of this immense space, which is reported 
to be thickly covered with gulf-weed, is com- 
puted by Humboldt to be many thousand square 
miles. An example somewhat resembling this 
occurs in a fresh-water lake in Chili. The 
‘floating islands” here consist of portions of 
dead plants, that are so matted together a base 
is offered for the growth of other plants and | 
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shrubs. Considerable solidity is thus estab- 
lished, and quite large animals, sometimes cat- 
tle, are seen on them. The wind moves them 
freely from place to place. The form is cir- 
cular, the thickness four to six feet, the greater 
part of which is immersed in water. 

One of the few forms of shell-fish that seem 
to be entirely oceanic, or independent of a y 
dépot, is the janthina, or sea-snail. The blue 
of this snail is so like the three forms we have 
observed elsewhere one would at first think 
them allied, particularly as they are usually 
found together, wrecked on the same wave, and 
cast upon the shores in great numbers during 
Like larger and more preten 
tious craft, they require the open sea for safety. 
This shell is extremely thin and well fitted to 


| float, yet it has an additional safeguard in a 


boat-shaped bladder made up of numerous com- 
partments, 

Another equally common shell at such times, 
also an ocean waif, is the spirula, a little nau- 
tilus, its tenant of the same family as the cut 
tle-fish. ‘The shell is an elegant coil of pearly 
white joints, each a separate compartment. 


| These five objects, including the physalia, por- 


pita, and vellela, are particularly prominent, 
and interesting from the fact that they are al- 
most the only ones met with above the wave. 
Their denuded hulks are strewn upon the 
beaches of the reef, but few ever see them in 


| the full beauty of color and sculpture that life 


gives to them. 

We see how nature has provided these creat- 
ures with floats to serve them in their peculiar 
habitat ; yet most thoroughly unprotected would 
they be were they not armed with a potent 
weapon for defense, exposed as they are to ever- 
present danger. Does an enemy approach, in- 
stantly the water around them is clouded with 
a dark, poisonous ink, under cover of which 
janthina retreats. So with the spirula, which 
is allied to the cuttle-fish. The well-known se 
pia and Indian ink is taken from this creature. 
The ink is contained within a sack, and is eject- 
ed through a tube at will. A species of cuttle- 
fish is common on the reef; they are very act 
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ive, and, I presume, make up in that attribute 
for the small portion of ink which they shoot 
forth. They throw the little they have in a 
small column, forcibly, directly at the object, 
and retreat by swimming backward. Formed 
like an arrow, their terminal fin being shaped 
like a dart, they shoot backward with great ce- 
lerity, leaving a streak of brown directly in 
line from their front. The Bos’n one day im- 
prudently struck at one with an oar; but be- 
fore the blade touched the water Loligo had 
discharged his inkstand, and came near blot- 
ting from existence Bos’n’s right ‘‘ optic.” 
They are seen in groups of half a score, more 
or less, just under the surface. There is some- 
thing exceedingly comical in the expression of 
the eye of the cuttle-fish; they are so still, | 
maintaining with the greatest exactitude the | 
same relative position with each other. The 
moment your eye rests upon theirs (and it is an 
immense eye, nearly as large as your own) you! 
feel at once that you are watched. I have nev- 
er seen any thing like it below the highest do- 
mestic animals. They look like so many imps 
with masks peering at you, and ready to jeer 
or grin; indeed, the Bos’n half thought they 
did grin at him, and wink derisively, and would | 
have put a finger alongside of their noses, if | 
they had been possessed of one, when he raised | 
the oar a second time to ‘‘ give ‘em a bat’n fer 
ther imperdence.” 

Another mollusk, one of the shell-less kind, | 
is a great soft body, of the shape and size of a | 
half- grown pigeon ; 


the resemblance to the} 


latter being so great, it has obtained the name 
sea-pigeon. Aplysia is the systematic name, 
and sea-hare one of its trivial appellations. 
This form is provided with wing-like folds that 
act as fins, by which they swim or propel them- 
selves. They are beautifully colored, spotted 
or striped, and would prove a tempting bite to 
greedy mouths, on all sides, did it not have its 
means of defense. Like the others, it has a 
bag of ink, a most beautiful purple, but it is 
not thrown out forcibly. The ink seems to 
pervade every atom of water that surrounds 
the creature at one and the same moment; a 
dense cloud shuts it from the sight, and prob- 
ably no enemy cares to penetrate the mist. A 
limpet of our Northern waters has the same 
power, and is supposed to be identical with 
that which furnished the Tyrian dye of the an- 
cients. 

Drifting over the shallow places, our boat's 
keel scrapes the bottom; we are thus near 
enough to observe very closely the habits of 
many curious forms, particularly in summer, 
when every living thing comes forth to the 
light. A characteristic feature here is the 
craw-fish, and a very showy one. It is of the 
same size as the lobster, has no large claws, 
but is armed in front with two long tentacles, 
which taper from a very stout base to delicate 
whips. The brilliant yellow of this crustacean, 
with its bands and spots of black, make it very 
showy and attractive. 

The craw-fish is edible, and considerably 
prized; yet far less so than the lobster, which 
is not found in the Southern waters. The part 
of the reef surrounding this group of islands 
has long been known as the only locality for 
the queen conch (Cussis), the handsomest and 
one of the largest of shells. For a long time 
we failed to find one, though much searching 
was done for it. On the onter edge of the 
lagoon—as our boat rests directly on the bot- 
tom—we can look down into the clear gulf- 
water, twelve fathoms deep. A shelving bank 
of white coral mud forms the outer layer of 
this barrier. Down the bank, as far as the 





eye can reach, grow the large branching shrub 
corals. Looking one day through our glass 
along this bank our first queen conch was dis- 
cerned. The great mottled mollusk seems ele- 
phantine as he glides with such deliberation 
along the smooth surface, his huge proboscis 
extended in that prehensile manner so charac- 
teristic of the larger animal, The simile is 
more perfect when we observe the mound-like 
shell, covered, seemingly, with a checkered 
cloth. ‘The most beautiful parts are concealed 
while living. The shield-like face which drags 
over the mud is gorgeous with color, while the 
upper and more exposed parts are quite sober. 

Standing on the bows of the boat, Fat Char- 
ley swayed his great form for a moment, and 
plunged over into the gulf. As the ripples 
cleared away we could sce him cautiously peer- 
ing down among the branches of coral; mean- 
time the younger one plunged in to assist, 


while the Bos’n, agitated by the sudden demon- | 


stration, hugged the stern-sheets, and nursed 
his rheumatic leg, out of sympathy with the 
divers; for he had a “ mortal dread o' the wet.” 


Our queen was raised in triumph by the two 


boys, all gorgeous in her most regal mantle— 
a grand specimen for the aquarium, where we 
safely conveyed her. Handsome as the great 
conchs are in the cabinet or on the ‘‘ mantel- 


piece,” they are a wealth of beauty when rst | 


taken from the water. 


== 


Surgeon-Fish. Aplysia. 
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We have omitted mention of our aquarium, 
as it seemed more to the purpose to look upon 
the various forms in their own proper homes. 
On the harbor side concrete walls were built 
out fourteen feet into the water, to form a square 
tank, the lower part being left in small crevices 
to admit freely the sea-water. The top of the 
wall was just above the surface, and wide enough 
to afford a comfortable standing-place where we 
could enjoy the pleasure of an exhibition of ou 
captives, their habits, beauties, and drolleries— 
a most motley assemblage. There were craw- 
fish crawling on the bottom, jostling the sly and 
lazy malthus, who lies with his trap set for less 
formidable fare; hermit-crabs of various kinds 
in all sorts of borrowed vesture; fishes of all 
colors, sea-anemones, and the different mem- 
bers of the coral family—brains, stars, fingers, 
shrubs, and trees ; hammer-head shark and dog- 
fish jostled each other, exchanging savage nips ; 
grave cuttle-fish and squids look on from a safe 
quarter, all primed for mischief; crustaceans 
innumerable, for many came and went freely 
through the crevices ; there were caprellas with 
goat-shaped faces ; ranines, crabs with frog-like 
forms ; leptopodias, marine daddy-long-legs ; 


| libinias, crabs with living sponge and sea-anem- 


ones growing on their backs; grapsus, a spider 
like crab that darts in and out of water, and 
flattens itself upon the wall in the peculiar man- 
ner of some spiders; swimming-crabs with oar- 
shaped paddles; holothuria, star-fishes, and, 


) the terror of all, the surgeon-fish, that boldly 


swims in every quarter, opening and shutting 


1 his lancet, threatening to bleed every thing that 


comes in his way. 

The horse conch (Strombus gigas), a very com- 
mon shell here, and one nearly as large as the 
queen, has a very rich face and lip, bearing the 
daintiest tint of rose and pink ; but it soon fades 
on the death of the animal. These shells arc 
sometimes found with a lip fifteen inches in 
breadth—one continuous surface of highly pol- 
ished nacre. A species called king conch is 


Octopus, or Squid. 
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the cameo-cutter. 
very large and handsome shells, 
is exceedingly rich in coloring. 


us compared with others, The queen conch 
ity in this region. 
is oceasionally seen here within the cast-off 
shell of a triton, or fusus of the largest kind. 
It is difficult to conceive a more thoroughly 
protected creature than either of these. The 
conch can instantly withdraw and close his sally- 
port with his strong gate of horn; and the her- 
mit is concealed, excepting the stout claws, 
which would resist a very heavy attack. This 


met with. 
red, and beautifully sculptured in regular im- 
brications, like ancient armor. 
shells adopted and dragged about as protecting 
shields of these crabs weigh from three to five 
pounds. Diogenes, the hermit-crab, is repre- 
sented in one of the shells of Strombus gigas. 
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found in the Bahamas, and sold for the uses of | 
The triton is another of the 
The animal | 


It is a fact, seemingly unaccountable, that | 
certain natural objects are rare, or very rare | 


Cassis) is almost extinct on this the only local- 
An enormous hermit-crab 


hermit is one of the most interesting objects | 
The thorax and claws are bright 


Some of the | 


TROPIOAL 
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DIOGENES, THE HERMIT. 


As we draw near the close of our rambles 
we can not leave without taking a little nearer 
glance at some of the beautiful alge, or sea- 
weeds, that we have so often noticed decking 
the rough ledges of astreas, or trailing along 
the white sandy bottom. Few have any com 
mon name. A very abundant form which we 
see standing in the shallow water is called by 
the sailors merman’s shaving-brush. It is the 
penicilli, a form wholly characteristic of the 
coral reefs. Unlike most of our Northern alg, 
they have fibrous roots that fasten in the mud. 
The stalk is re-enforced by a calcareous band 
around its lower half; the top rises like a hand- 
some tassel. Another form, the acetabularia, 
is a most uncommon one. Some look like lit- 
tle daisies; others like mushrooms or toad-stools. 
The resemblance of this form to some of the 
campanularias (animals of the zoophyte) is very 
striking. 

The chemadoris has a long stalk surrounded 
by white calcareous rings. The cymopolia is a 





SEA-WEED. 
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remarkable form ; for a long time it was consid- | 
ered to be a coral, a living animal form. Bunches 
of this are found on the beaches bleached; 
and the stout calcareous structure, jointed and 
branched, studded with minute pores, gives quite 
the appearance of the higher coral. A thorough 
examination, however, discloses the true nature. 
On the bead-like limy joints are numerous 
pores. While the plant is small and young | 
the internal green vegetable pith is protruded | 
through these pores in beautiful pencils, form- | 
ing rays around the stalk. Asthe plant grows 
old and higher the pencils drop off, and only the 
uppermost ones show them. 
Of all the marine vegetable forms the cauler- 

pas are most like those of the land. They are 

entirely tropical, none being found in the North- | 
ern waters or temperate regions. In the Red 

Sea and the Persian Gulf, and on the coral reefs 
of the Pacific, they are seen in abundance. The 
natives of some of the islands of the Pacific use | 
them for food; and to the green turtle they all | 
furnish a favorite forage, which is said to nour- | 
ish the green fat so prized in this chcice edible. | 
There being no common names, we use the ge- 
neric title, which, indeed, is very appropriate, 
caulerpa meaning creeping stem. Some of 
the finer varieties of this plant are seen coiling 
around the coral heads, and spreading out like 
the checker-berry or mitchella of the forests, con- 
trasting beautifully in its bright green with the 
purple gorgonias and the delicate colors of the 











| water, 


A view is here given of an old 
Spanish gun that was discovered on the reef, 
overgrown with caulerpas and other sea-mosses. 
A rich submarine view is when this vine is seen 


living coral. 


as above, and the white, sandy bottom is be- 
decked with the golden knobs of the porites, or 
finger coral, the interspaces crowded with the 


| dark brown zooanths, the latter having most ex- 


quisite emerald centres. Here and there among 
them the bright face of a sea-anemone unfolds 
itself. 

There is one pretty as well as singular weed 


| called the peacock’s tail, from its fun shape and 


its property of reflecting prismatic colors under 
It is the Padina pavonia. Another 
variety, allied to the latter, is the zonaria, The 
two last-mentioned belong to a natural order 
approaching closely the great laminarias of the 


| Northern latitudes. 


In concluding our rambles along the reef I 


| will record here certain facts concerning the 


soaring of birds. This has long been a puzzling 
subject to observers, and no one, to my knowl- 
edge, has heretofore given the true explanation. 
Darwin, in his ‘* Voyage of the Beagle,” speak- 
ing of the condors of South America, says: 


| ** Except when rising from the ground I do not 


recollect ever having seen one of these birds flap 
its wings. Near Lima I watched several for 
nearly half an hour, without once taking my 
eyes off them. , They moved in large curves, 
sweeping in circles, descending and ascending, 

without giving a single flap. As they glided 


| close over my head I intently watched from an 


oblique position the outlines of the separate 
and great terminal feathers of each wing ; and 
these separate feathers, if there had been the 
least vibratory movement, would have appear- 
ed as if blended together, but they were seen 
distinct against the blue sky. The head and 
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neck were moved requaiilly, and apparently The tod we neane most noticed are the 
with force, and the extended wings seemed to | “ man-o'-war hawks,” or “ frigate-birds”— 
form the fulcrum on which the movement of the | Tachypetes aguila. These birds are buoyant 
neck, body, and tail acted. If the bird wished to to a remarkable degree, by aid of their hollow 
descend, the wings were collapsed for a moment, bones and immense spread of wing and tail 
and when again expanded with an altered in- | We have watched them, in view of verifying 
clination the momentum gained by the rapid | this theory, from the light-tower, where they 
descent seemed to urge the bird upward with sometimes came very closely. This was as 
the even and steady movement of a paper kite. | perfect an examination as one would wish. 
In the case of any bird soaring its motion must They are always seen when a stiff breeze comes 
be sufficiently rapid, so that the action of the | from any quarter, in groups of a score, more or 
inclined surface of its body on the atmosphere | less ; and, strange to say, they are seen soaring 
may counterbalance its gravity. The force to in this way during the night, though in caln 
keep up the momentum of a body moving in a | weather they roost on the bushes of the keys. 
horizontal plane in the air (in which there is so| They depend on stealing from the gulls for 
little friction) can not be great, and this force food ; therefore it seems unaccountable why 
is all that is wanted. The movement of the | they soar in this way, either day or night. 
neck and body of the condor we must suppose When birds rise in circles they are operated 
is sufficient for this,” | on precisely the same as vessels on the water. 
In this account, as in all others I have seen, ‘They incline their wings, and take the force ot 
the one important element is overlooked—the the wind; tacking, jibing, and otherwise tak 
force of the wind. Some insist that there must ing advantage of the power for this purpose 
be some movement, and suggest that certain | One thing is certain, they do not rise or soar un- 
feathers under the pinions move sutiiciently to | less there is a breeze to help them; this is the 
give them motion. Observers have failed to | one important point overlooked by all observers 
notice that these soaring birds are never poised In our boating along the reef some members 
in mid-air, motionless, when the wind is not blow- | of our boat's crew have been occasionally in 


ing steadily from one point. The truth is, they | view. As Fat Charley was our best oarsman 
remain in the air precisely as a boy’s kite does, | and diver, and as his after-career was rathe: 
literally sitting on the breeze, gravity operating | unexpectedly changed, we conclude by giving 
in lieu of the string. Darwin’s remark is/ an account of it. The peculiar circumstances 
very true when he says, ‘‘the extended wings | of his case as a prisoner for desertion—and cer 
seemed to form the fulerum on which the move- | tainly he felt that he was misjudged as such— 
ment of the neck, body, and tail acted,” and | made him an object of commiseration and in- 
that ‘‘ the head and neck were moved frequent- | terest with us. 
ly, and apparently with great force.” This move-| He had been the hero of many a daring ex- 
ment is a tilting one, as if the bird was poised | ploit in the water; but there came a time when 
on a point on which it balances itself; adways, | his generous nature gave way fully, and he 
however, tn the direction of the wind. The bird’s | reaped a just reward, Charley had several 
head-is always ‘‘to windward ;” otherwise he years remaining of a sentence of ten to serve at 
would go off before the wind instantly, as a kite this prison. It was a hard thing for him, a 
goes when the string is cut. It is a mistake, | Vermont boy decently bred, to spend his time 
probably, that the bird “‘ moves its head with / among felons and marderers, Efforts were 
great force,” as itis not necessary. It has that | made to effect his release; but in these times 
appearance as the head is ‘ ducked” forward | so much red tape stood in the way, and so man) 
and downward to bring the weight of the body | men were charged with bounty-jumping and 
against the force of the wind. In the case of | desertion, it was not an easy matter to procure 
the kite the loop-string is delicately adjusted ; | a pardon. 
and every boy knows that the least deviation up After the usual hot and sultry summer, and 
or down from the right point of fastening the | the heavy rains of early autumn, there came one 
string renders the kite useless. The bird, like | of those terrific cyclones sweeping around the 
the kite, as we have mentioned, must be before | island like a whirlwind, uprooting trees within 
the wind, or facing it. The wind tends to car- | the fort, and throwing down every prominent 
ry it off before it; the bird tilts gently forward, | | object not firmly fixed. The great three-story 
opposing its weight, which centres forward, to | | | building in process of construction for officers 
the wind. This latter action tends to carry | quarters received a heavy blow, and one large 
the bird downward and forward, The instinct | portion of the rear wall was thrown to the 
of the bird preserves the balance, and thus birds ground, crushing in its course a small building 
soar and sit upon the breeze without the mov e- | in which two officers of the garrison were sleep- 
ment of a feather.* ing. So instantaneous was the blow one of the 
———_—— | officers was crushed to death in bed before he 
* The kites of the Chinese or Japanese, that have no | could leave it. Ere any one had recovered 
tails, and particularly those made in imitation of a bird from the shock, much less commenced to look 
with outspread wings, are perhaps better examples. | about, Fat ick was hammering away at the 
If they possessed the faculty of poising themselves, 2 : 
tilting so as to exactly balance the two forces—gravity door where the officers were confined, and soon 
and the wind—then we would have the same result. | effected an entrance—just in time to rescue one 
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officer from the still impending danger. The 
other lay crushed upon his bed, under an im 
mense load of bricks that had broken through 
the roof. 
situation. 


Now appeared a most embarrassing 
A large portion of the wall, extend- 
ing to the very top of the building, was partial- 
ly dislodged, but would not yield to the force 
applied. The commanding officer would not 
order any one to go up, but asked if any one 
present would volunteer. No one moved. It 
But 
few moments passed, however, before a sensa- 
tion was noticed in the crowd; some one was 
observed climbing behind the loosened wall. 
It was Fat Charley, who commenced erying out 
lustily for some one to *‘ toss him the bight of 
a rope.” 


seemed that the danger was too apparent. 


Such a shout went up to greet him 
as never before or since was heard within the 
walls of Fort Jefferson. 

A light cord was made fast to a hawser, and 
one end fastened to a stone which was thrown 
over the wall. Charley adjusted the rope and 
came down, receiving the congratulations of 
his comrades, and the thanks of the command- 
ing officer, who ordered him to go to his office 
at once, Charley took a prodigious chew of 
tobacco, and said ‘‘he’d be dog’d if he hadn’t 
rather have a thimbleful of ‘ pain-killer’ and a 
little rest, but he supposed he must obey or- 
lers.” 

‘**Rodgers, what can I do for you?” says the 
Colonel. 

Charley took the quid out of his mouth and 
tossed it out the window. An idea struck 
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him. He twirled his hat on his fist for a mo- 
ment, resting now on one hip, now on the oth 
er. ‘* Well, Colonel”—and Charley looked as 
near the melting mood as he ever had been be 
fore—‘‘the fact is, Colonel, I have got acquaint 
ed with a girl on the key, and she has just gone 
off, and she said she'd have me if there was any 
reasonable prospect of my getting out of this. 
Now the truth is, I think she believes in me, 
and I know that I am better for her, and— 
and—” Charley broke down completely, but ral 
lied vigorously when the Colonel showed him 
his signature appended to a document whereit 
the Hon. Secretary of War was respectfully in 
formed that Charles Rodgers, of —— Regiment, 
—— Volunteers, etc., and was recommended 
for executive clemency for exemplary conduct 
and bravery. 

In due time the Adjutant placed in Charley’s 
hands his discharge; whereupon he lost no 
time in joining his good angel, following her to 
New York, where he surprised her, and claimed 
that her promise should be fulfilled. She was 
as good as her word; they were married at 
once, and left for their home in the Green 
Mountain State. From his country home we 
received a letter, signed by husband and wife, 
telling of their great happiness. The hand 
writing was singularly alike ; but we remember 
ed that Charley had not only learned to write 
under the tuition of his guardian, but had joined 
her church while yet they were at the prison. 

The Bos’n lies buried by the deep sea on the 
Florida Reef. 
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GALLEBY AT GOLDEN GATE 


OF JERUSALEM. 


MNHE church of Notre Dame, in Paris, 

which, founded in 1163, was origi- 
nally elevated six or eight steps above 
the level of the street, is now upon the 
same plane with it; and if the detritus 
continues to accumulate in the future 
as it has in the past, it will not be 
long before the traveler will have to de- 
scend into the cathedral. ‘The tourist 
in Rome, passing near the site of the 
ancient Forum, finds himself ten or 
twelve feet above the surface of an- 
cient Rome, which only recent exca- 
vations have brought to view. These 
facts—and they are not isolated ones 
by any means—present curious and 
interesting illustrations of the way 
in which the present is perpetually 
at work in burying and obliterating 
all traces of the past. But the 
examples to which we have alluded 
sink into insignificance when com- 
pared with that which is afforded by 
the city of Jerusalem. There is 
scarcely any city of ancient times still 
in existence whose localities are not 
better understood. Its topography is 
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JERUSALEM. 


more obscure by far than that of Athens, Alex- 
andria, or Rome; and even Nineveh and Babylon 
have been more effectually explored. It is true 
that the legends of the church fix very definitely 
every locality, whether real or fictitious. The 


pious priests show the tourist the Ecce Homo | 
Arch, where Pilate brought out Jesus, hoping | 


thus to appeal to the sympathies ofthe mob; the 
very window from which Pilate’s wife warned her 
husband to have nothing to do with the perse- 


cution of that just man; the street along which 


Jesus was carried to his execution; the places | 


where he rested upon the journey; the pillar 
where he was scourged ; the place w here he was 
crucified ; the very holes on the top of the rock | 
in which the crosses stood; the precise spot oc- 
cupied by the Roman soldier who, in view of the 
crucifixion, bore witness, “ Surely this was the | 
Son of God ;” the Stone of Unction, whereon 
the body of the Saviour was laid to prepare it | 
for burial; the sepulchre hewn in the rock where- 
in he was entombed ; and the spot where he ap- 
peared to Mary Magdalene in the likeness of a 
gardener. But they show with equal confidence 











the spot where he 
fell under the weight 
of his cross, and 
point in attestation 
to a great granite 
column broken by 
the blow; two de¢ ! 
indentations in the 
stone wall where he 
stumbled and fell; 
the house of th: 
saint, Veronica, 
who, according to 
the Romish _ le- 
gends, came out, 
undaunted by the 
hootings of the mob, 
and wiped the per- 
spiration from his 
brow, bearing away 
with her as her re- 
ward the imprint of 
the Saviour’s face 
upon her handker- 
chief. The legend 
must be true, for the 
identical handker- 
chief is preserved 
and exhibited in 
half a dozen cathe- 
drals of Europe. 

It is scarcely nec- 
essary to say, how- 
ever, that though 
some of these sites 
may happen to be 
correctly designa- 
ted, no credence is 
to be attached to the 
monkish opinions 
concerning sacred 
geography, except 
| as they are sustained by original and independ- 
| ent investigations, 
| For the purpose of conducting such investi- 
| gations, a society was formed in England a few 
| years ago, entitled The Palestine Exploration 
Fund. An expedition was organized to ex- 
| plore Jerusalem ; and the results of two years 
| of indefatigable labor, pursued under every 
| variety of difficulty, are now before us in a 
| volume of official reports from Captain War- 
| ren, under whose direction they were carried 
jon. - We shall not attempt to condense into a 
| few pages any thing like a full and accurate ac- 
| count of his labors, but shall hope to give some 

hint of these most recent efforts of Christian 
scholars for the recovery of the Holy City. 

Jerusalem is literally a city set on a hill, ¢ 
rather on hills. The modern city stands, as 


| the ancient one did, on the southern extremity 


| of a spur, or plateau, inclosed by two ravines, 
| which bear the familiar names of Kedron and 
|Hinnom. A third rav ine, the Tyropeon, join- 
|ing the Kedron on the south, passes through 
the city, dividing it into two unequal portions. 
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ARCH OF THE 


On the western spur, probably the Mount Zion | 


)f Scripture, were situated the palace of Herod, 
the three great towers, Hippicus, Phasadus, 
and Mariamne, and the Upper City of Josephus. 
On the eastern spur stood the ancient Temple, 
upon the site now occupied by the Mosque of 
Omar, which stands upon a platform known 
as the Haram Area, The mosque itself is 
known also as the Noble Sanctuary, and the 
walls of the Haram Area, which contain some 
of the finest mural masonry in the world, are 
known as the Sanctuary walls. 

The hills of Jerusalem are precipitous, and 
in many cases the rock was cut down to give 
additional security. In the long history of the 
city, from the days when David first captured 
it from the Jebusites to the wars of the Cru- 
sades, it has been repeatedly besieged, cap- 
tured, and laid waste. The detritus of centuries 
has gradually accumulated in these valleys, until 
in some places it is a hundred feet in depth. 
The upper portion of the ancient walls has been 





ECOCE HOMO, 

thrown down. The lower portion is buried 
beneath the rubbish. The plan which accom 
panies this article, like all plans of the city, is 
largely conjectural. The location of the walls 
is traced by surmise, not by observation; for 
no modern has ever seen, in their entire circuit, 
the ancient walls of Jerusalem. Some faint 
conception of the extent to which this rubbish 
overlays old Jerusalem is indicated by the sec- 
tional diagram which we give upon another 
page. Perhaps, however, the reader will get 
even a better conception from a single incident 
in Captain Warren’s explorations. He had oc- 
casion to sink a shaft on the north side of the 
city, considerably removed, as he supposed, 
from the street which ran in the valley below. 
But after getting well under-ground he found 
himself breaking through the wall of a black- 
smith’s shop, and recognized the workman as 
a man from whom he had been buying some 
tools shortly before. The man was transfixed 
with terror at the apparition bursting through 
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——-———--= mortal si. It is only 
Protestants who desire to 
investigate. And Prot- 

Scopus estantism has as yet ac 

quired but little influence 

in Jerusalem. In fact, 

Protestant tourists them 

selves, with comparative- 

lv few exceptions, go 

thither not to investi- 

gate, but to gaze, to won- 
der, to enjoy; and they 

have but little thanks t« 

give to any one who pre- 

sumes to deny that the 

Garden of Gethsemane 

in which they stand is the 

very garden where Jesus 
of Nazareth prayed in 
agony, and the rock 
which the priest points 
out to them, with the 
three holes for the three 
crosses, is the sacred Cal- 
vary where Christ was 
crucified for the sins of 
the world. Thus the first 
traveler who threw doubt 
on these legendary lo- 
calities was regarded by 
nearly all as little bette) 
than an infidel; and it is 
only in comparatively late 
days that free archeo- 
logical investigation has 
been tolerated even by 

Protestant sentiment. 

How little it is tolerated 

by the Mussulman au- 

thorities will appear as 
our story proceeds, 

On the 15th of Febru- 
ary, 1867, Captain War- 
ren’s steamer entered the 

PLAN OF JERUSALEM, roadstead of Jaffa. His 

difficulties commenced in 

the wall of his workshop, and thought it was a | landing. His instruments—theodolites, sextants, 
spirit come to torment him for having driven | ete.—were pronounced warlike stores by the cus- 
too hard a bargain, and he fell on his knees to | tom-house authorities, and before Captain War- 
entreat pardon. |ren could get permission to land them he had 

While the very topography of the Holy City | to get a voucher from the vice-consul that they 
has combined with its romantic and eventful | were of a peaceful nature and not liable to go off. 
history to bury it beneath an accumulation of | His first attempt to excavate along the Sanctu- 
detritus, which it requires no little time, money, | ary wall was at once stopped by the Pasha, who 
patience, and skill to explore, and which can | professed to be alarmed lest the walls should 
never be removed—while thus its burial is so| be brought down, and who explained, in the 
effectual as to defy the hope of a true resur- | utmost apparent good faith, to Captain Warren, 
rection, even the sacred interest which attaches | the whole substructure of the Noble Sanctuary, 
to the place adds to the difficulties which be- | winding up with the information that the Sacred 
set every attempt to explore it. Every locality | Rock, which gives sanctity to the mosque, lies 
which church legends have rendered sacred is | on the top leaves of a palm-tree, from the roots 
regarded with a superstitious reverence which, | of which spring all the rivers of the earth, and 
from the earliest ages, has regarded all inde- | that any attempt by a Frank to make further 
pendent investigation as a gross impiety. For | investigations would inevitably bring dire ca- 
investigation implies doubt, and, alike in Rom- |lamity upon the country. This faith of the 
ish, Greek, and Mussulman faith, to doubt is a | Pasha’s was subsequently shaken. Fifteen 
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months later he came to Captain Warren to 
isk his advice with regard to getting water for 
Jerusalem, which was suffering from a severe 
drought. The Pasha proposed to pump it up 
from the Jordan, four thousand feet below, and 
eighteen miles away. 


‘* Where is the source of all the rivers of the | 


earth ?” asked Captain Warren. 

‘* Under the Sacred Rock.” 

‘*'Then why do you not go there and get it ? 
Would Allah be angry ?” 

‘*T do not care,” replied the Pasha, “if Al- 
lah be angry; for he has been mocking the peo- 
ple for two months by sending clouds without 
rain. Why should he mock the people ?” 

**Then why,” said Captain Warren, ‘‘ do you 
not try and get water from under the Sacred 
Rock ?” 

‘** Because,” replied the Pasha—‘ because— 
Do you really think there is water there ?” 

Unfortunately the rain came before the 
Pasha quite made up his mind to consent to 
any explorations, 

Indeed, Captain Warren never would have 
reached the Sanctuary wall except by a system 
of ingenious evasions. When permission was 
obtained to excavate, it was upon condition that 
he should not dig within forty feet of the wall. 
But the Pasha was quite ignorant of mining 
operations, and felt quite safe so long as the 
miners were not near the wall above-ground. 
Captain Warren resorted to an ingenious, but, 
it must be confessed, rather audacious device. 
He resolved to commence at the required dis- 
tance, mine up to the wall under-ground, obtain 
the necessary information, publish it, and then, 
when it was known at Constantinople, com- 
mence again on the surface about twenty feet 
off, and, if stopped, protest on the plea that he 
had already been up to the wall, that it was 
known at the Porte, and that thus the custom 
was established. And in Mohammedan com- 
munities custom has all the force of law, 

This was the plan he actually pursued. He 
seems in no case to have dug along-side the 
wall upon the surface, but to have reached it in 
all cases by a series of under-ground galleries. 
While he thus succeeded in evading the pro- 
hibition of the Pasha, he was perpetually hin- 
dered in his work by a series of petty obstruc- 
tions; and the various devices to which he re- 
sorted form a very interesting chapter in his ex- 
periences. On one occasion the gallery gave 
way. The soil caved in, and the report was in- 
stantly carried to the authorities that the En- 
glishmen were bringing down the Sanctuary 
wall. Before, however, they could get there 
Captain Warren had filled up the hole and 
leveled it over so neatly that the informers 
could not find the place, and the authorities, 
satisfied that a practical joke had been played 
upon them, paid very little attention to subse- 
quent complaints. On another occasion some 
meddlesome otticials undertook to make sur- 
reptitious visits to the works. Captain Warren 
accordingly constructed in the gallery what he 
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calls a mouse-trap—a pit about six feet deep 
and six feet long, which he crossed by means 
of a plank, which was taken up after work 
hours. The spies got such a scare from the 
mouse-trap that they ventured on no more 
night visits. 

These difficulties were not the only ones 
which Captain Warren had to encounter. It 
was almost impossible to procure tools, or even 
planks. The working-men had never seen a 
wheelbarrow, and were as delighted with it as 
children with a toy. But simple as the use of 
a wheelbarrow may appear to the reader, the 
fellahin—z, e., Syrian peasants—could hardly be 
taught to use it. A few runs with a barrow 
would completely exhaust them. Captain 
Warren was obliged to depend wholly upon 
the pick for getting out the rock. He once at- 
tempted to use gunpowder, whereupon the ru- 
mor became current among the Moslems that 
the Christians were going to deposit little lumps 
of gunpowder all round the walls of the Noble 
Sanctuary, and that these would grow and grow 
until they became barrels, and then, in about 
twenty years, the Englishmen would come back 
with some infernal machine and blow the whole 
thing up. The methods employed in dealing 
with the workmen were not such as consort 
very well with our ideas of free labor. Ser- 
geant Birtles, who was Captain Warren's chief 
assistant, always carried about in his pocket 
money enough to settle with any of the men. 
If a fellah was lazy or idle he was given his 
choice between dismissal and a thrashing, and 
generally chose the latter. The fellahin’s piety 
interfered at first somewhat with their industry, 
since they took working hours for their prayers. 
The captain, however, deducted pay for each 
prayer, which put a stop to that practice. But 
he compromised the matter, and satisfied the 
consciences of the Moslems, by suffering one of 
their number, of the family of the Prophet, to 
go into a mosque every Friday and pray for the 
crowd; and as this proxy took the sins of the 
whole party with him, he received pay for the 
time he was thus absent from work. 

The system of excavation adopted was that 
ordinarily used in military mining. The first 
step was to sink a shaft through the débris in 
the manner indicated in the cut on page 200. 
These shafts were simply square pits from fifty 
to one hundred feet in depth, sheeted around 
with wood to keep the earth from falling in. 
In many places this débris was composed of a 
loose shingle, consisting of successive layers of 
stone chippings, usually cubical in form. This 
shingle would often break into the shafts and 
galleries, running like water. In one case, 
through a hole not twelve inches square, the 
shingle flowed for several days, coming so fast 
that it resembled more a cataract of water than 
of stone. From these shafts galleries were dug 
from three to four feet in height. It was, as 
we have said, only by these galleries that the 
wall of Jerusalem could be reached. The dif 
ficulties and dangers of this work were often 
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very great. It was not pos- | aqueduct, cut in the solid rock beneath this 
sible to carry it on more | bridge, were also discovered. Part of this 
than a certain number of | bridge has fallen, and broken and buried the 
days at one time at a diffi- | aqueduct in its fall; and the original pavement 
cult place, as the constant | of the ancient road in the valley itself is now 
danger caused the nerves | forty-five feet below the present surface formed 
to become unstrung after a| by the ruins of the ancient walls and houses. 
time. ‘Only those,” says | Nor is this all. A perfect net-work of sub- 
Captain Warren, ‘‘ who|terranean chambers was also disclosed, some of 
have experienced the pe-| which were probably used for the storage ot 
culiar effect of the rattling | food, and others as aqueduets and cisterns. 
of the débris upon the} And the whole result more than confirms the 
frames, with the prospect at | ideas of Jewish architectural grandeur which 
any moment of the boards | the books of the Bible and the pages of Jose- 
being crushed in by a large | phus combine to give, but which have hitherto 
stone, can appreciate the , been regarded by many skeptical minds as apoc- 
deterring influence it has | ryphal. 
upon the workmen. The Along the southern wall his discoveries were 
non-commissioned officers | scarcely less interesting. Here he found a 
have to keep continually to | double pavement, one twenty-three, the other 
the front, or the men will | forty-three feet below the present surface of 
not venture up.” the ground. Here also he found some curious 
‘The first operations were | remains both of Hebrew and of Christian origin. 
commenced on the western | The following description of his explorations at 
wall, at a point near what is | this point, taken from one of his letters written 
known as Wilson’s Arch. | at the time, will afford the reader a more 
It receives this name from | graphic picture of the difficulties and dangers 
the fact that it was first dis- | which attended his investigations than can be 
covered by Captain Wilson, | given by any general description : 
who had not the means,| ‘On Friday, having arrived at a depth of 
however, to prosecute any | seventy-nine feet, the men were breaking up a 
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mining operations, 


SHAFT SUNK. 


] 


Captain Warren’s explora- | stone at the bottom of the shaft. Suddenly the 


tions proved this arch to be one of a series form- ground gave way, down went the stone and 
ing a viaduet which led from the Temple toward | the hammer, the men barely saving themselves. 
the palace of Herod on the western hill,and con-| They at once rushed up, and told the sergeant 
stituting perhaps the very bridge across which | they had found the bottomless pit. I went 
Jesus was conducted from Pilate to Herod on! down to the spot and examined it; and, in or- 
the day of his trial. The remains of a winding! der that you may have an idea of the extent of 
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our work, I will give you a description of our | 
’ £ ’ 


descent. 


‘The shaft mouth is on the south side of the 
Sanctuary wall, near the southwest angle, among | serving also, at the same time, that two sides 
the prickly-pears; beside it, to the east, lying | of the shaft are cut through the soil, and are 


igainst the Sanctuary wall, is a large 
mass of rubbish that has been brought 
up; while over the mouth itself is a 
triangular gin, with iron wheel at- 
tached, with guy, for running up the 
excavated soil, Looking down the 
shaft, one sees that it is lined for the 
first twenty feet with frames four 
feet six inches in the clear; further 
down the Sanctuary wall and soil cut 
through are seen, and a man standing 
at what appears to be the bottom. 
An order is given to this man, who 
repeats it, and then, faintly, is heard 
a sepulchral voice answering, as it 
were from another world. Reaching 
down to the man who is visible is a 
thirty-four-feet rope-ladder; and, 
on descending by it, one finds he is 
standing on a ledge which the lad- 
der does not touch by four feet. 
This ledge is the top of a wall run- 
ning north and south, and abutting 
on the Sanctuary wall; its east face 
just cuts the centre of the shaft, 
which has to be canted off about 
two feet toward the east, just where 
some large loose stones jut out 
in the most disagreeable manner. 
Here five more frames have been 
fixed to keep these stones steady. 
















WILSON’S ARCH. 


On peering down from this ledge one sees the 
Sanctuary wall, with its projecting courses, 
until they are lost in the darkness below; ob- 
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| self-supporting. Now to descend this secopd 
drop the ladder is again required ; according 

ly, having told the man at the bottom to get 
under cover, it is lowered to the ledge, from 
whence it. is found that it does not reach to 
the bottom by several feet. It is therefore low 

ered to the required distance, and one has to 
reach it by climbing down hand over hand for 
about twelve feet. On passing along one notes 
the marvelous jointsof the Sanctuary wall stones, 
jand also, probably, gets a few blows on skull 
and knuckles from falling pebbles. Just on 
| reaching the bottom one recollects there is stil! 
a pit of unknown depth to be explored, and cau 

tiously straddles across it. Then can be seen 
that one course in the Sanctuary. wall, near the 
bottom, is quite smooth all over, the stone being 
finely dressed, all other courses being only well 

dressed around the drafts; one also sees two 
stout boards lying against the Sanctuary wall, 
under which the men retire whenever an acci- 
dental shower of stones renders their position 
dangerous. One is now at a depth of seventy- 
nine feet from the surface, and from here we 
commence the exploring of the ‘bottomless pit.’ 
After dropping a rope down, we found that it 
was only six feet deep, though it looked black 
enough for any thing.” 

Further exploraticns disclosed a subterra- 
| nean passage, perhaps originally constructed to 
| carry off the overflow from the Temple; and the 

intrepid investigator crawled on his hands and 
feet 400 feet along this slimy drain through the 
mud, the passage at times becoming so narrow 
that he could barely squeeze through, and the 
air so foul as to threaten suffocation. The 
difficulty of his position is indicated by the fact 
that he had to back out 200 feet before he could 
get to a point where he could turn his head. 
| On the eastern wall letters in red paint were 
| found upon the stone—paint which easily 
|rubbed off when touched with the wet finger. 
| A curious obstacle stood in the way of Captain 
Warren’s work at this point. The greater por- 
| tion of the east wall is lined with Mohammedan 
|tombs. They are used as dwelling-places and 
stables, and are quarried from for building pur- 
| poses. But to sink a shaft through the ceme- 
| tery was a desecration not to be permitted, and 
| the only thing to be done was to go 148 feet 
|from the gate, and after sinking a pit, drive in 
the gallery under-ground. 

The explorations along the northern wall of 
the Haram Area were conducted in a similar 
manner. ‘They resulted in some interesting 
|discoveries of ancient Pheenician characters 
| upon some of the stones, and of remains of an- 
cient pottery in the débris, as well as of some 
subterranean passages, but they have not yet 
been pushed to a satisfactory consummation. 
Indeed, while these explorations have thrown 
some light upon disputed questions of topogra- 
phy, their chief value, perhaps, lies in the fact 
that they indicate how much more remains to 
be discovered. Enough, however, has been 
| done to indicate the course of the walls ; to con- 
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firm the doubts already entertained 
by many scholars of the genuineness 
of the legend which fixes the locali- 
ty of the erncifixion and the burial- 
place of Jesus; to show in part what 
of the remains now existing are He- 
rodian, and what date back to the 
davs of Solomon; to demonstrate 
that the description given by Jose- 
phus of the immense height of the 
Temple above the valley is not ex- 
aggerated; and to give new signifi- 
cance to many of the references 
which the Scripture contains con- 
erning the Holy City. 

We have already referred inci- 
dentally to the discovery in the dé- 
bris of some remains of ancient pot- 
tery. Less of such materials was 
found than had been anticipated, 
but enough to indicate what a more 
thorough research might disclose. 
They are of greater interest to the 
antiquarian than to the general 
reader; yet no one can fail to feel 
an interest in these relics of a civili- 
zation whose ruins are buried under 
the débris of centuries, and in look- 
ing, as by the artist’s aid he may, 
upon what is, perhaps, in form, just 
such a vase as that which the woman 
broke when about to anoint the feet of Jesus | 
as he sat at meat, and upon lamps whieh, | 
though of a later date, probably are the exact | 
counterparts of those which Jesus had in mind 


PASSAGE IN JHE WALL OF THE HARAM AREA, 








EXAMINING CHARACTERS ON THE WALL. 


| in the parable of the ten virgins, The vase por- 


trayed in the picture, Fig. 3 (page 205), appears 
to have been used for the importation or pres- 
ervation of quicksilver, remains of which have 
been found in the interior. The marks 
on the handles of vase, Fig. 1, are 
Pheenician characters; and the frag- 
ments so far discovered belong chiefly 
to four eras—the Pheenician, the Gre- 
co-Pheenician, the Arabic, and the ear- 
ly Christian. 

The movement for the exploration 
of Jerusalem commenced with a be- 
nevolent effort by Miss Burdett Coutts 
to ascertain whether water might not 
be procured for the city which the 
Psalmist had described as “‘ the joy of 
the whole earth,” but which has be- 
come one of the most unhealthy places 
in the world, partly owing to the im- 
purity of the water and the difficulty 
of obtaining it. Indeed, at certain 
seasons it is sold at a high price. The 
result proves that whatever dearth of 
water there is now, there was former 
ly no lack of provision. In fact, the 
whole ground of the Haram Area ap- 
pears to be honey-combed with a series 
of remarkable rock-hewn cisterns, in 
which was stored the water brought 
by an aqueduct from Solomon’s Pool, 
near Bethlehem. These cisterns ap- 
pear to have been connected by a 
system of channels cut out of the 
rock, so that when one was full the 
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LAMPS BELONGING TO THE EARLY CHRISTIAN ERA, 


surplus water ran into the next, and so on, till |4vas reduced to three feet nine inches, and here 


the final overflow was carried off by a channel | 
into the Kedron. One of the cisterns—that 
known as the Great Sea—would contain two 
million gallons, and the total number of gallons | 
which could be stored probably exceeded ten 
millions. Among these ancient water-works 
of Jerusalem—some of which certainly date 
back to the time of Solomon—is the subterra- 
nean passage which leads from the Pool of 
Siloam to the Virgin’s Fount, both, as the reader 
will observe by reference to the plan, on the | 
south side of the city. We can not bring this 
article to a more appropriate close than by 
quoting from Captain Warren’s thrilling though 
simple account of his hazardous survey of this 
aqueduct :* 

‘*T have examined and surveyed the rock- 
cut passage leading from the Virgin’s Fount to 
Siloam. We entered from the Siloam end, so 
as to have as much clean work as possible. 
For the first 350 feet it was very plain sailing, 
the height of passage sloping down from six- 
teen feet at entrance to four feet four inches; 
the width two feet; the direction a wavy line 
to the east. At 450 feet the height of passage 





* It is necessary to explain that the Pool of Siloam | 
possesses an intermittent character, though the cause | 
of the ebb and flow is a matter of uncertainty. 


| to the open air. 
|to great advantage by the owners of the soil 


|/now commenced. 


we found a shaft leading upward apparently 
Maing Uy PI ) 
This might be made use of 


overhead. From this shaft the passage takes 
a northeasterly direction, and at 600 feet is 
only two feet six inches high. Our difficulties 
Sergeant Birtles, with a 
fellah, went ahead, measuring with tape, while 
I followed with compass and field-book. The 
bottom is a soft silt, with a calcareous crust at 
top strong enough to bear the human weight, 
except in a few places, where it lets one in 
with a flop. Our measurements of height were 
taken from the top of this crust, as it now forms 
the bottom of the aqueduct; the mud silt is 
from fifteen inches to eighteen inches deep. 
We were now crawling on all fours, and thought 
we were getting on very pleasantly, the water 
being only four inches deep, and we were not 
wet higher than our hips. Presently bits of 
cabbage stalks came floating by, and we sud- 
denly awoke to the fact that the waters were 
rising. The Virgin’s Fount is used as a sort 
of scullery to the Tilwan village, the refuse 
thrown there being carried off down the pas- 
sage each time the water rises. The rising of 
the waters had not been anticipated, as they 
had risen only two hours previous to our en- 
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REMAINS OF ANOIENT POTTERY. 


1. Vase Handles—Pheenician Inscriptions.—2. Ancient Jar—probably Phcenician.—3. Vase containing Signs 
of Quicksilver.—4. Vase or Jar of Glass—Arabic.—5. Ancient Dish. 


trance. At 850 feet the height of the channel | ward the northwest, and the height increased 
was reduced to one foot teninches. The water | to four feet six inches, which gave us a little 
was running with great violence, one foot in | breathing space; but at 1050 feet we were re- 
height, and we, crawling full length, were up to | duced to two feet six inches, and at 1100 feet 
our necks in it. we were again crawling with a height of only 

““T was particularly embarrassed: one hand | one foot ten inches. We should probably have 
necessarily wet and dirty, the other holding a/| suffered more from the cold than we did had 
pencil, compass, and field-book ; the candle for | not our risible faculties been excited by the 
the most part in my mouth. Another fifty feet | sight of our fellah in front, plunging and puffing 
brought us to a place where we had regularly | through the water like a young grampus. At 
to run the gauntlet of the waters. The pas-/| 1150 feet the passage again averaged in height 


sage being only one foot four inches high, we 
had just four inches breathing space, and had 
some difficulty in twisting our necks round 


two feet to two feet six inches; at 1400 feet 
we heard the same sound of water dripping as 
described by Captain Wilson, the Rev. Dr. 


properly. When observing, my mouth was 
under water. At 900 feet we came upon two 
false cuttings, one on each side of the aqueduct. 


Barclay, and others. I carefully looked back- 
ward and forward, and at last found a fault 
in the rock, where the water was gurgling, but 
They go in for about two feet each. I could | whether rushing in or out I could not ascertain. 
not discover any appearance of their being; At 1450 feet we commenced turning to the 
passages; if they are, and are stopped up for | east, and the passage attained the height of six 
any distance, it will be next to impossible to | feet; at 1658 feet we came upon our old friend, 
clear them out in such a place. Just here I| the passage leading to the Ophel shaft, and, 
involuntarily swallowed a portion of my lead- | after a further fifty feet, to the Virgin’s Fount. 
pencil, nearly choking for a minute or two. | Our candles were just becoming exhausted, 
We were now going in a zigzag direction to- | and the last three angles I could not take very 
. 
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exactly. 


compass. When we came out it was dark, 


and we had to stand shivering for some min- 
utes before our clothes were brought us. We 


” 


were nearly four hours in the water, 


The work which Captain Warren has begun 
we hope will not be suffered to stop here. We 


There were fifty-seven stations of the 
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|are glad to see that some efforts are being 
| made in this country to secure co-operation 
| with the Palestine Exploration Fund; and we 
trust that the science of the nineteenth century 
may accomplish what the armed piety of the 
| twelfth essayed in vain—the recovery of Jeru- 


| 
| salem. 





PUT-LN-BAY, 


AT break of day one September morning 
i nearly sixty years ago the brig Lawrence, 
flag-Ship of Captain Perry's Lake Erie squadron, 
was riding quietly at anchor in a harbor formed 
by a group of small islands near the western 
extremity of the lake. As the heavy shadows 
which had rested all night long upon the waters 
f the bay grew less and less dense, and the 
forms of the surrounding islands began to make 
their appearance through the morning mists, 
the usual signs of renewed life became appar- 
ent on board the fleet. 

The shrill whistle of the boatswain could be 
heard summoning the crews to their morning 
duties, the watches upon deck were relieved 
and allowed to go below, and the hum of voices 
showed that the sleepers had all been awaken- 
ed and the business of the day begun. 

Suddenly the sailor upon the look-out at the 
mast-head of the Lawrence bent forward and 
hailed the deck. From the elevated position 
where he stood carefully scanning the horizon 
1 sight startling but not unexpected had met 
his view. Beyond the intervening islands, and 
‘oncealed by their wooded shores from the 
decks, the lifting shadows now revealed six 
large vessels slowly moving down from the 
northwest. ‘This was the British fleet, which, 

* 


under command of Captain Barclay, one of 
Nelson’s bravest veterans, had left the Canada 
shore upon the previous evening with the inten- 
tion of settling the disputed question of naval 
supremacy upon the waters of Lake Erie before 
the sinking of another sun. 

The intelligence of its approach was quickly 
communicated to Perry by the officer of the 
| deck. ‘The promptness with which orders were 
given for the squadron to get under way, and 
| the activity displayed in their execution, show- 
}ed that the young commander was not un- 
prepared for the emergency. Anchors were 
weighed, sails spread, and the small boats low- 
ered and manned with oarsmen prepared to as- 
sist the light breeze, which it was feared might 
not prove strong enough to impel the vessels 
into the open waters of the lake. As they 
slowly beat out from the harbor toward the 
spot where the British fleet lies awaiting them 
the broad blue battle-flag of the commander, 
inscribed with the dying words of the lamented 
Lawrence, is run up to the peak of the flag- 
ship amidst the enthusiastic shouts of the men. 
These are answered by responsive cheers from 
the crews of the other vessels, as the ensign 
floats out upon the breeze, and the inscription 
is revenled to them by the clear light of the 
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morning sun. Before nightfall 
the thunder of the guns had died 
away, and the hard-earned victory 
A great naval battle 
had been fought, and, along with 
the entire British fleet, the con- 
trol of the lakes had passed per- 
manently into the hands of the 
Americans, 

The harbor from which Perry 
set sail at daybreak to meet the 
foe, and to which he returned 
after the battle to bury the dead 
and repair the shattered ships of 
both squadrons, is formed by a 
group of about twenty small isl- 
ands situated near the western 
extremity of Lake Erie, and has 
ever since been known by the 
name of Put-in-Bay. Tradition 
states that its existence and its 
superior facilities as an anchorage 
tor the fleet were first pointed out 
to Perry by a Canadian half- 
breed, who had volunteered for 
the cruise in Sandusky. 
such a purpose in time of war are certainly 
conspicuous. Lying well out from the shore, 
though available for vessels drawing twelve 
feet of water, Put-in-Bay, unlike the other 
harbors of the lake, has no bar to obstruct its 
entrance, and is free from dangerons rocks. 
Its position, too, is an important recommenda- 
tion. Looking toward the Canaaa shore, it 
adjoins the passage into the upper lakes, while 
at the same time affording a favorable point for 
the defense of the neighboring coast of Ohio, 
and the mouths of the many streams which 
here empty into Lake Erie. 

The group of islands encircling the waters of 


was won, 


Its advantages for | 


Put-in-Bay has become at the present day a | 


favorite place of summer resort. ‘The oppor- 
tunities afforded here for boating and fishing 
are unsurpassed, while the visitor, quite out of 


sight and hearing of the roar and bustle of the | 


busy world, insensibly forgets its cares, and en- 
joys the delicious sense of repose which belongs 
peculiarly to the place. 


There is little in the appearance of the isl- | 
ands to suggest the thought of war, or to recall | 


the fierce conflict which once took place in sight 
of their shores. 


PERRY'S BATTLE-FLAG. 


vator with its ripened clusters, Not all of the 
islands, however, are under cultivation. Some 
of them are steep masses of limestone rock 
rising abruptly from the water, and worn by 
the action of the weather into fantastic forms. 
Others are still covered with a growth of forest 
trees. 

The summer idler at Put-in-Bay will often 
take a boat in the early morning, and repairing 
to one of these little islets, remain during the 
heat of the day reading, writing, or reclining 
under the trees, and looking off over the broad 
surface of the lake. In such a seclusion he 
has leisure to listen to the many-keyed voices 
of nature, which at other times fall unheeded 
upon the ear. The hum of the bee’s wing, 
the distant song of a bird from some inner re- 
cess of the woods, and the rustling of the leaves 
in the summer breeze, are the only sounds to 
be heard, and these rather heighten than di- 
minish the feeling of solitude. The cares of life 
seem as far away as the white wings of the dis- 
tant ships, which, with hulls invisible, slowly 
glide along the horizon, and earth’s honors and 
prizes as transitory as yonder gleam in the sun- 


|shine where some fish has leaped from the 


The echoes of the great guns | 


have died away, and the smoke of battle no | 


longer hangs over the water. No more warlike 
spectacle is seen there than an occasional rev- 
enue-cutter at anchor in the tranquil bosom of 
the bay. In place of the blood of heroes, with 
which the waters of the lake were crimsoned, 
is only the red juice of the grape, which every 
autumn is produced abundantly upon the nu- 
merous islets. 


climate, or to some peculiarity in the nature at the time over their resting-place. 


of the soil, here seems to be the chosen home 
of the vine. The Catawba, driven by disease 
from the neighborhood of Cincinnati, thrives 
\uxuriantly, and never fails to reward the enlti- 


Whether owing to the mild | 


water. 
As we turn our gaze toward the neighboring 


| shores the mind insensibly reverts to the scenes 


| of the past. 


Many of the islands in view still 
bear the names given to them by Perry. Peb- 
ble Island is so called from the smooth white 
pebbles of which its beach is composed. The 
one upon which the officers of both squadrons 
who were killed in the action are interred is 
called Willow Island, from a sapling planted 
This has 
increased in size with the lapse of years, and 


| is now a stately tree, with a trunk several feet 


|in diameter. 


Upon it is an inscription giving 
the names of the six officers, three Americans 
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their late companions—English and Ameri- 
cans alternating, in the reverse order of 
rank, Perry himself bringing up the rear, 
Side by side the late antagonists are la 
in their graves, the same burial service is 
read over them, and volleys of musketry 
conclude the ceremony. The living dis- 
perse to their accustomed pursuits; th 
dead are left to their long slumber, 
whit the less peaceful from the proximity 
of those who had so lately been their mor- 
tal foes. 

Gibraltar Island, another member of this 
group, named from the steep and rugged 
nature of its sides, was often used by Perr 
as a look-out station. It is now the prop- 
erty of the well-known banker, Jay Cooke, 
who has crowned its summit with a spacious 
country house. Upon one of its headlands 
the corner-stone of a handsome monument 
was laid in 1858, with impressive ceremo- 
nies. Though the original design was not 





and three British, who are buried under its! carried out, a smaller monument, surmounted 


shadow. 

As we lie in our shady nook, and look across 
the intervening water, we seem to see the 
mournful funeral pageant rehearsed. 

The day is calm, and the peaceful surface of 
the lake unrufled by a single breath of air. 
At anchor in the bay, side by side, ride the ves- 
sels so lately engaged in conflict. Yawning 
holes in their hulls and shattered spars indicate 
the deadly nature of the ordeal through which 
they have passed. 
ness of the scene, till suddenly a puff of smoke 
shoots from the single remaining gun of the 
Lawrence, followed by a loud report, which 
echoes from island to island, and finally dies 
away in the distance. This is succeeded after 
a brief pause by a similar report from the cap- 
turéd Queen Charlotte. These are no longer 
indications of hostility, but are minute-guns 
fired over the remains of 
the brave. Presently boat 
after boat puts out from 
the fleet, and moves slow- 
ly toward the shore, the 
measured cadence of their 
oars keeping time to the 
mournful music of the 
drum and fife. The fore- 
most boats contain the 
bodies of the deceased 
officers, wrapped in the 
flags of their respective 
nations. 

Arrived at the beach, 
the funeral procession 
forms. The lifeless re- 
mains are tenderly lifted 
from the boats, and borne 
upon the shoulders of the 
seamen to their resting- 
place—a pleasant spot 
near the margin of the 
lake. Behind them follow 


by a bronze vase, has been erected by the lib- 
erality of the present owner. In order to ren 
der this island available for cultivation, and to 
add to its natural beauty, ship-loads of earth 
were brought from more favored localities and 
transported up its steep sides. Probably, if 
economy alone had been consulted, this species 
of horticulture would not have been found to 
pay very handsome dividends, in which re- 


| spect it might, perhaps, bear a faint resem- 
No sound disturbs the still- | 


blance to the model farms of some of our city 
editors and clergymen. However, the care 
bestowed upon it has rendered the island a 
very delightful spot, which is probably all that 
the owner expected. He is accustomed to re- 
sort hither at such times as his extensive busi- 
ness will permit, and here he often entertains 
his friends. In his absence the house is never 
closed, but remains open for the reception of 
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ANTEROS. 


visitors, of whom there is always an abundance. 
These are not mere sight-seers, like those who 
visit the seats of the English nobility in the 
absence of their owners, and for the sake of 
a handsome fee, which, if report speaks truly, 
is sometimes divided between the master of 
the house and his servants, are shown through 
the great halls where the ancestral portraits are 
hung, the chambers which have been occupied 
by royalty, and the chapels where repose the 
long line of titled forefathers. 

The guests of our American gentleman are 
chiefly clergymen—members of a denomination 
more remarkable, as a rule, for faithful labor in 
the Master’s service than for the large salaries 
paid to its ministers. Many of these gentle- 
men have never had such a thing as a vacation 
—A period of rest to be devoted to nothing but 
enjoyment, in which the powers both of body 
and mind may recuperate. They can not af- 
ford to take such an indulgence themselves, nor 
do their people understand the necessity of giv- 
ing it. Many a tired worker has been sudden- 
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ly surprised at receiving a kind invitation to 
spend a few days at Put-in-Bay from one who 
has previously been an entire stranger. <A 
check sufficient to defray the expenses of his 
journey often accompanies the invitation. ‘Thus 
it happens that a goodly number of country cler- 
gymen can almost always be found at this hos- 
pitable residence. Within the house is a li- 
brary, numbering among its contents some rare 
books, which have probably been inaccessible to 
many of them. It would be difficult to decide 
which they enjoy most—dipping into the con- 
tents of some of these volumes, or imitating 
their brethren, the Baptists, for a time, and 
disporting in the waters of some secluded cove 
—the fishing and sailing excursions upon the 
the noontide of 
smaller islands, when 


lake, or rest upon one the 


“Over the broad lake shines the sun— 
The lake that Perry battled upon— 
Striking the upland fields of maize, 
That gleam in the soft October haze; 
And nature is tracing, with languid han 
Lessons of peace on lake and land.’ 
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By THE AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

DULL, drowsy place is Porhaix, and never 

likely to wax much livelier; for there is no 
reason why the rail should stretch out a side-feel- 
er through a sterile country, poor in minerals ; 
nor is there aught to tempt tourist or antiquarian 
to turn aside. Even the fisher-errant gives the 
place a wide berth; for the river— wayward 
and rapid enough a few leagues higher up— 
has forgot to ripple before it reaches Porhaix, 
and none would think of casting fly in the slug- 
gish, turbid flow. 

To be sure, few are aware that, in the cellars 
of an uncouth, churlish-looking hostel there are 
still stored certain cobwebbed flasks the like 
of which it would have puzzled Voisin in his 
palmiest days to produce; ay, or even poor 
Pascal, with whom be peace! For the ancient 
hostess, steeped to the lips in the prejudices of 
la vieille roche, would lay the dust of her court- 
yard with that rare liquor rather than moisten 
therewith the clay of the commis voyageur; 
though she grudges it not to any traveler able 
to discourse with her concerning the decadence 
of La Bretagne Bretonnante or the glories of 
La Vendée. 

It is not a healthy place either, for it nes- 
tles too close against the shoulder of the hill 
for free circulation of air; and though it lies so 
near the sea that the rising tide laps languidly 
against the flood-gates of the little basin, the 
landward breeze, sweeping over ooze and mar- 
ish, loses much of the crispness it caught up 
from the brine. If you meet a ruddy or bronze 
face in the narrow, noisome streets, it is almost 
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‘““Guy LIVINGSTONE,”’ 
3REAKING A BUTTERFLY,” 


“SworD AND Gown,”’ 


ETC. 


“Sans MERCI,” 


| sure to be owned by a peasant or sailor; fevers 


and agues visit Porhaix not rarely, and are apt 
to linger there. 

Late on a close, sultry afternoon a caléche 
dragged heavily up the long ascent leading to 
the town. It held two travelers: one of whom 
was Ralph Atherstone; the other—a short, 
sharp-visaged man—was Askew, the detective, 
who, warned by telegraph, had met his employ- 
er at the last stage. When they reached the 
first straggling houses of Porhaix, Askew stopped 
the carriage. 

** We'll get out here, my lord, if you please,” 
he said, ‘‘ and let the trap go on to the Lion.” 

The detective had found time, as they drove 
along, to give an account of his proceedings. 
Since he harbored the fugitives, he had prac- 
tically never lost sight of the Fleur-de-lis— 
the second best of the three hostels of which 
Porhaix could boast—where they had taken up 
their quarters. For, whenever he himself went 
off duty, he had had the house watched by a 
stolid native not likely to risk his hire by bab- 
bling. One circumstance had rather puzzled 
Askew; for the last forty-eight hours he was 
certain that neither Glynne nor his companion 
had left the inn; and, during such sultry weath- 
er, it seemed passing strange that they should 
have refrained from taking the air after night- 
fall, even if they feared to go abroad by day. 

**Tt ain’t likely they could have winded us,” 
Askew observed; ‘‘I have taken good care 
of that. I half suspect there’s illness there. 
There’s a nasty fever hanging hereabouts, 
though the towns-folk won't allow it. For the 
last few days I've noticed that custom is un- 
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common slack at the Floordeliss, and there 
are no loafers about the gate-way.” 

Lord Atherstone’s brow contracted, and his 
lip quivered slightly. He could scarcely endure 
to hear the woman he had so loved and honor- 
ed spoken of in a hard, matter-of-fact way like 
any other criminal; furthermore—does it sound 
like the folly of dotage ?—the impulse that had 
caused him to ery ‘‘ God help her!” was pluck- 
ing at his heart once again, and he shrank from 
the thought of Lena in suffering; for, if pun- 
ishment had so soon overtaken either sinner, he 
did not doubt where it had lighted. But this 
pang, like the others, he bore silently; and the 
two men walked on, winding through by-streets, 
till they emerged into the little Place, at an an- 
gle of which stood the Fleur-de-lis. 

As Askew had observed, the house had a 
desolate look: not a solitary ca/éche stood in the 
court-yard ; the cloth was not even laid in the 
empty sal/e, the door of which stood ajar; and 
it was some time before a slatternly handmaid 
answered the summons of the gate-bell. At 
Lord Atherstone’s question—‘‘ Are any English 
travelers staying in the house ?” she stood sulk- 
ily helpless, and at last disappeared, muttering 
something about ‘‘seeking madame.” After 
a while she returned to say that an English 
couple were indeed lodging there, but that they 


could receive no visit, inasmuch as ‘‘ ce monsteur | 


souffrait toujours.’ 

The dark flush, of which mention has before 
been made, rose to the Baron’s cheek and abode 
there. Soit was not Léna who had been strick- 
en down, but that other, whose 
thought, in his blindness, belonged to him, 
Ralph Atherstone, as much as if he had bought 
it with a price. What if it were, after all, to 
be taken out of his hand ? 


He did not notice how Askew shrank back- | 


ward into the open air, but, thrusting aside the 
grumbling Josille, strode quickly up the stairs. 
No need to ask his way, for, as he set foot in 
the corridor above, a low moan from a cham- 
ber over against him told Ralph that his search 
was ended. 

You may wonder what brought the fugitives to 
Porhaix. It happened in this wise: Glynne had 
never deceived himself as to the probable con- 
sequences of the step he had taken, and guess- 
ed how unlikely it was that Ralph Atherstone 
would leave the avenging of his wrong to law, 
human ordivine. Now menof this stamp have 
very quaint notions of honor, and Caryl, though 
he had little right to stand on his dignity, could 
not bring himself to fly far from the face of his 
enemy. 
brief breathing-space before the storm should 
break ; and if his sin was to cost him his life, 
he would have just one week of quasi-domestic | 
happiness. Long ago, in his wanderings, he | 
had come across the odd, out-of-the-way old | 
town, and it struck him as being exactly suited 
for his present purpose. 

But the Dead-Sea fruit turned to ashes al- 
most before he had savered it. On the even- 


life he had | 


Nevertheless, he chose to enjoy some | 


ing of the second day after their arrival Glynne 
felt a strange lassitude, followed by a dizziness 
and burning heat; before morning broke, the 
fever had mastered him, and his brain was wan- 
dering. So it had gone on, from bad to worse, 
till the Porhaix doctors owned that they had 
exhausted their simple skill, and Lena was fain 
to realize that she might soon have to “ dree 
her weird” alone. 

She deserved it all, of course; and if justice 
were always done so swiftly and sternly, many 
perhaps standing on the verge of a sin like hers 
might be saved through fear; yet even Marian 
Ashleigh might have pitied the woman, crouch- 
ing there beside the miserable wreck of her love, 
and waiting for the end. It was she that had 
moaned; for during the last two hours only a 
slow, labored breathing and an occasional twitch 
of pain had told that Caryl’s stupor was not yet 
death. 

In pure weariness—this was the third day 
of incessant watching—Lena had dropped her 
aching head on the coverlet, and, when the door 

| opened, she did not stir: she thought it was 
only the doctor returning to quench her last 
faint ray of hope. But when no one entered 
she did look up, and the next instant she had 
| sprung to her feet, with a fresh terror in her 
| hot, tearless eyes. 
Surely no errand of mercy or healing had 
| brought Aim thither who stood on the threshold 
—tall, grim, and motionless—like a statue of 
Retribution. And as the gaze of husband and 
wife met, from a church hard by the Angelus 
began to sound. 

It must have been the merest chance; but 
as Ralph strode a pace forward; a shudder ran 
through the prostrate figure, and the seal of the 
|heavy lids was broken, and the glazing eyes 
opened wide. But Caryl Glynne had done with 

love or hate, with shame or remorse, with sub- 
| mission or defiance ; his ears were shut against 
pleading and menace, against fond and angry 
| words alike. He looked—or seemed to look— 
;now upon the woman whose beauty he had so 
| lusted after, and the man whose gray hairs he 
{had so dishonored, and yet his cheek never 
flushed, and his fingers never stirred. 

A Presence darkened that chamber of which 
;none were aware—a Shape that, pressing one 
|hand on the damp brow, with the other waved 
joff the human avenger, whispering, ‘‘ Stand 
‘back, he is mine!’ and on the hither side of 
| the grave the adulterer could not be arraigned. 
A criminal may be dragged from sanctuary, or 
| slain betwixt the horns of the altar; but though 
| his sin be as scarlet, he is safe under the man- 

| tle of Azrael. 
| Lena, half-distraught already in her despair, 
forgot all this ; with a low, piteous cry, she flung 
‘herself forward, holding her paramour half em- 
braced, as though she would have shielded him 
| from a blow. 
| Alas! for the true, generous heart—miscon- 
| strued even to the bitter end. The memory of 
|his great wrong, the thirst for vengeance, and 











the sense of shame were all swept away by the 
flood of pity that welled up in Ralph Ather- 
stone’s breast just then, and the stern old sol- 
dier stood there, innecent of malice as any 
‘¢chrisom child.” Nay, he found time, even 
then, to accuse himself of having been unwit- 
tingly accessory to all this misery; if he had 
not set at naught his own presentiments, to say 
nothing of Lena’s warning, it might have fared 
better with the three; but, lest lris life should 
remain lonely, he risked its being made deso- 
late. Perhaps he was rightly punished. After 
all, that other had loved Lena jfirst ; and to love 
her once was to love her always. Was it so 
certain that he himself would have withstood a 
like temptation in his hot youth—ay, or even 
on the morning when he woke at Kirkfell from 
those troubled dreams ? 

A long silence followed, broken only by 
Lena’s frightened sobbing; for the sick man 
had relapsed into stupor. Then Ralph Ather- 
stone’s voice was heard—muffled and hollow, 
like that of one speaking through a barred hel- 
met, : 

** You have nothing to fear.” 

And he went out, closing the door very softly. 

Do the words seem to you few and meagre 
for such a meeting? Well, on the stage there 
is a good deal of talking or singing, as the case 
may be, at the climax of the drama; but in real 
life, as arule, the strongest ‘‘ situation” does not 
entail the longest speeches. 

‘* Brief were the words of stern debate 
That spoke the foemen’s deadly hate,” 


wrote no mean judge of human nature ; and the 
principle holds, be sure, in love not less than in 
war. Though he was as good a soldier as Chris- 
tian, it is beyond a doubt that Havelock’s fluent 
oratory rather lessened his credit with his sol- 
diery. 


—_——@——_—_ 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


Lorp ATHeRSTONE found the detective loi- 
tering in the Place, at a respectful distance 
from the door. ‘This intrepid officer would 
have boarded a plague-ship in the discharge of 
his duty, but he had a great aversion to need- 
less risks ; and, among his professional perils, 
the pestilence that walketh in darkness was 
perhaps the one he liked the least. So, with 
manifest satisfaction, he received a liberal lar- 
gess, and permission to depart. 

“A rare good-plucked one,’ Askew mut- 
tered to himself as he walked away. ‘‘ One of 
the sort that never flinch till they drop. But 
he will drop before long, if I’m not mistaken. 
He looks as if he had got a touch of the fever 
already.” 

Nevertheless Ralph Atherstone was, in real- 
ity, calmer than he had felt since his great sor- 
row lighted on him. He took pains to ascer- 
tain from the inn folk that the sick-chamber 
lacked not needful tendance, and keener wits 
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than theirs would have seen nothing suspicious 
in his manner. Indeed, when he reached the 
other hotel, where his baggage had been sent, 
he actually forced himself to partake of food 
and drink; for he knew there might be still 
work for him, though not of such a sort as he 
had come to do. Then he walked forth into 
the air again and sat down on a stone bench in 
the Place aforesaid, opposite, though not near, 
the door of the Fleur-de-lis. 

Night came on apace; and the mist, rolling 
up from seaward, hid meadow and marsh, and 
climbed half-way up the hill-side; and the 
idlers, who had gathered round to inspect and 
comment on the stranger, dropped off one by 
one, and lights twinkled in the windows for a 
while; and then—they keep early hours in 
those parts—the town grew dark and quiet, and 
the faint, late moon struggled through the sul- 
len clouds at last; and still Ralph Atherstone 
sat there, only lifting his head from time to 
time to watch the house over against him. 

Late in the evening a stout, fussy-looking 
person—evidently the chief mediciner of Por- 


|haix—had entered the Fleur-de-lis, and had 


not since emerged. ‘The windows of the sick- 
chamber looked toward the court-yard; so it 
was impossible to guess how things were going 
there. The dawn was just breaking when the 
inn door opened, and the doctor appeared on 
the threshold, speaking to some one behind 
him. Ralph could not catch the words, but 
the shrug of the shoulders and the spreading 
forth of the palms were significant enough: he 
knew at once that all was quite, quite over. 
An impulse that he could not himself have 
defined made him rise to his feet; but he 
checked himself when he had taken one pace 
forward, and, sitting down again, resumed his 
watch. 


Perhaps half an hour might have passed— 


| time at such seasons is hard to reckon—when 
|the door was pushed open again, very slowly, 


and a woman came ont. Ralph Atherstone’s 
pulse gave a great leap, and then seemed to 
stand still. If the light had been thrice as 
dim, would he not have known that figure and 
its stately grace among a thousand? Yet he 
never stirred, though his crossed arms tightened 
themselves athwart his breast, as if he would 
have held himself down by main force. 

Doubtingly and waveringly, feeling each step 
as sleep-walkers do, Lena advanced ten paces 
or so into the Place; then she stopped, smooth- 
ing the hair on her forehead with both her 
palms, and gazing all round her in a strange, 
bewildered way. Her face was very white— 
white, not with the clearness of wax, but the 
dullness of ashes—only the lips were crimson- 
purple ; and her great brown eyes, brighter even 
than their wont, glittered with some nameless 
fear. 

It was full morning now, and Ralph—near 
enough to note all this—refrained himself no 
longer. Lena did not seem to notice his ap- 
proach at first ; but, when he came quite close, 











































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































212 
she turned toward him—smiling. Better ifshe 
had cried aloud in her agony, or cast herself 
writhing at his feet, than have smiled in such 
wise. 

‘So you have come back, Monseigneur,”’ she 
said, in that wonderful mezza voce of hers, which 
even yet kept its music. ‘‘I’m so sorry we 
quarreled, for you were in the right. It is 
much best that we two should not meet. But 
I may write and tell him so? 
old, old friends.” 

And her fingers plucked nervously at the 
waist-cord of her dressing-robe—just as they 
had done at the fringe of her mantle when she 
first heard of the Norway plan. 

The Baron had looked on some ghastly sights 
in his time, but never a one of these sent such 
a chill through his marrow as froze it now. 
Yet there was nothing strange or unnatural 
here. The brain-cord, strained by watching 
and misery, to say nothing of remorse, had 
snapped in twain, and the fever-fire, smoulder- 
ing perhaps for many hours past, had broken 
out—that was all. 


We are such 


Any physician in fair prac- 
tice could quote a score of such cases, no doubt. 
But it cost Ralph such an effort to speak that 
his voice sounded harshly. 

‘*You must go in again at once; you are 
very ill,” 

Perhaps the stern tone jarred on her ear, or 
perhaps—the phases of these disorders are very 
sudden—a flash of light darted through the 
clouds of her brain; for she started violently, 
and the terror of her eyes became dreadfully 
defined. 

‘* Go in?” she repeated, in a shuddering whis- 
per. ‘In there, where that is lying ?” 

And then the color faded out of her lips too, 
and she sank slowly down till she crouched at 
her husband’s feet—white and cold. 

Never before had woman looked on 
death ; and it may be that some strange horror 
attended the passing of a most guilty soul— 
the Porhaix doctor, when questioned by his 
fellows, only shrugged his shoulders, muttering 
‘© C’était bien dur. Allez !’’—and into these 
matters it is not well to pry. But it is certain 
that, to Lena’s other tortures on that night, 
there was added physical fear. 

However, now the tormentors held their 
hand, and there was granted to her some res- 
pite; for it was a senseless body that Ralph 
Atherstone gathered up and carried in-doors 
so tenderly ; and the long, long swoon was fol- 
lowed by delirium that lasted for days. 

While she lay swaying betwixt life and 
death, Lena never guessed that 


this 


‘Hands used to grip the sword-hilt hard” 


had learned to be light and gentle as a girl’s 
as they bathed her throbbing forehead or 
smoothed her pillow. But even the sullen inn- 
folk, who looked upon sickness under their roof 
as a personal injury, were moved to wonder and 
pity. They settled the whole story to their 
own Satisfaction: la moustache grise was a stern 
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uncle, or guardian at the least, who had been 
very wroth at an imprudent marriage; and 
then, repenting himself, had brought forgiveness 
too late. 

Amidst his watching, Lord Atherstone found 
time to do the last kindness to hisenemy. It 
was he who by rich largess—to be spent in chari- 
ty or masses, as the curé should will—smoothed 
away certain clerical scruples; and though he 
shrank back With a muttered excuse when the 
hostess prayed him to look once more on the 
corpse’s face—‘ J] est beau comme un ange,” 
madame whispered, persuasively—Ralph stood 
by bare-headed, while, with such maimed rite 
as that Church allows to such as die without 
her unction, the earth was heaped over Caryl 
Glynne. 

But the cross set up there bears not even an 
initial. And, surely, it is best that this should 
be a nameless grave. 

Of something else, too, the Baron took care. 
When Lena opened her eyes, after her first con- 
valescent sleep, they rested upon a figure that 
they recognized, though they were swimming 
mistily, and though it was bowed and broken 
since she saw it last. She was too weak to 
wonder how her mother came to be sitting 
there. 

Now I am not at all prepared to defend Mrs. 
Shafton. It was perhaps her bounden duty to 
wait at least a decent interval before stretching 
forth her hand to such a sinner, even though it 
was over her own child’s head that the deep wa- 
ters were rolling. But this unregenerate ma- 
tron would not look at things in the right light. 
Though she was still ailing, she hasted to obey 
Lord Atherstone’s summons, and, for the first 
time in her life, set her son’s anger utterly at 
naught: the tidings of Glynne’s death seemed 
rather to exasperate than pacify Miles. 

‘*Tt would be very convenient that she should 
die, of course’ —the mother said, with a strange 
bitterness —‘‘ but there is no reason why she 
should die alone; and if she lives, she shall 
never be alone while I can help it. 
cast us both off if you choose.” 

Miles, who really was not so hard of heart as 
he seemed, grumbled a sort of apology ; but Mrs. 
Shafton scarcely listened to this, in her eager- 
ness to depart. 

During her journey to Porhaix—she traveled 
much faster than the trusty Julie thought safe— 
though her unselfish fears were far the strongest, 
one dread came uppermost, not seldom, in Isabel 
Shafton’s mind—the dread of meeting Ralph 





You may 


| Atherstone ; but, when she did meet him, she 


wondered how she could ever have been afraid. 
She never remembered his manner so gentle; 
he seemed only too grateful to her for coming, 
and never alluded to the past. 

‘*T am assured all danger is over,” he said, 
“and I leave here to-night. But I shall see 
Miles as soon as I get home, and you will be 
well taken care of. You would like to go up 


stairs now’ —it was in the court-yard that they 
were standing. 


‘** Good-by.” 








Isabel Shafton was not given to hero-wor- 
ship; but a reverence, such as she had never 
felt for any living creature, filled her heart as 
she looked into the worn, furrowed face—terri- 
bly changed and aged—and saw that even in 
its sorrow it was not hardened against her. 
She wrung his hand in her trembling fingers, 
while her tears flowed fast. 

‘¢God in heaven bless you!”’ she murmured. 

‘* May God forgive us all!” said Ralph Ather- 
stone. 

Each understood the other’s meaning right 
well. With no more words, they parted, and 
met never again. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

Tuovcu the ill news concerning Temple- 
stowe came home to no other Loamshire dwell- 
ing as it did to that one house in Heslingford, 
it created a passable excitement throughout the 
county: notably, on Erriswell it came like a 
thunder-clap. 

Malcolm’s life, though busy and stirring, had 
been so far uneventful that his nerves had 
scarcely been tried by any purely uncommercial 
disaster; and it may fairly be said that this was 
their rudest shock. His notions of morality, as 
has been aforesaid, though not austere, were in- 
flexible ; and besides this, he highly respected 
Lord Atherstone: even the asperities of the 
other’s character contrasted favorably, in Rob- 
in’s eyes, with the polished inanity of certain 
gilded youths. He felt now as if he could 
scarcely look any honest man in the face, 
though he had only been accessory to the 
crime by innocently harboring the criminal, 
and though his suspicions, such as they were, 
had pointed to a wi lely different quarter. He 
could not trust himself to speak on the subject 
even to his wife. 

Emily Malcolm’s indignation, at first, was to 
the full as keen, and perhaps her conscience 
pricked her more sharply; she had been blind, 
quite blind, it is true, but that very blindness 
was culpable ; and now that it was too late, she 
bethought herself of more than one incident 
that ought to have opened her eyes. 

Altogether, a great gloom fell upon the cheery 
house, and a shadow like that of shame. 

At Hunsden the intelligence did not create 
as much commotion as one might have reckon- 
edon. The fair faleoner regnant there had for 
some time past despaired of reclaiming her “ hag- 
gard ;’’ and though the sense of injury was still 
hot, she had tried hard to persuade herself that 
now she cared little where the truant sought 
perch or prey. However, the blow was sharp, 
if not altogether unexpected ; and furthermore, 
it was a sore trial to her patience to detect cov- 
ert gleams of exultation in the Driver’s eyes 
when he brought the news. 

Dick was really sorry for Lord Atherstone ; 
but he could not refrain from triumphing a lit- 
tle inwardly over the justification of his antipa- 
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thy and the avenging of his supplanted com- 
rade. 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Devereux’s first words 
were—‘‘ Poor Lena!’ ‘They were quite hon- 
estly spoken, and of the impulse prompting 
them a better woman might have been proud. 
The wayward, willful little heart was not yet so 
hard but that, even when most angered, it could 
pity any creature doomed thenceforward to trust 
only to the tender mercies of Caryl Glynne. 

Hubert Ashleigh was much grieved and shock- 
ed by the catastrophe. ‘To be sure, it might have 
been stretching his duty to have interfered soon- 
er; and when he did interfere, he had both spok- 
en and acted with unwonted energy. Never- 
theless, he did not feel altogether conscience- 
free, and he was further tormented by a dread 
lest the dark drama should not be quite played 
out. 

In these last misgivings the parson was not 
alone. After the first babble of surprise had 
subsided, there came in Loamshire and else- 
where a kind of hush of expectation, and peo- 
ple began to wonder in what guise Ralph Ath- 
erstone’s vengeance would descend: that he 
would seek it not slackly, none doubted who 
knew the man. Ere long a rumor of the truth 
oozed out—none could tell whence it came, for 
Miles Shafton, who alone could have spoken 
with certainty, kept a dogged silence—and soon 
it was known that a mightier Avenger had 
taken one of the criminals into his charge, and 
had laid upon the other a hand heavy well- 
nigh unto death. 

Then a reaction ensued, and the world—oft- 
en as unjust in indulgence as in cruelty—spoke 
far more gently than he had deserved of the se- 
ducer; and, strange to say, spared some com- 
passion to his victim. 

They had had great temptations, for they 
iad been lovers long ago; and only money- 
troubles had kept them apart. ‘The mar- 
riage was a forced one, no doubt ; and the 
least that Mrs. Shafton could have done, after 
getting her way, was to look after her daughter, 
especially as Lord Atherstone seemed to have 
lacked both common sense and common pru- 
Credulity was all very well in its way ; 
but they could scarcely pity a crabbed old man 
who left so fair a wife always to her own de- 
vices, and absolutely alone at a most critical 
time. He was almost rightly served.” 

And then—timid at first, but swelling present- 
ly into an audible antiphony—certain voices, 
chiefly of course soprani, began to chant Caryl 
Glynne’s dirge—making moan, as they could 
not bewail his worth, over the beauty he had 
misused, the talents he had wasted, and the 
promise he had belied. Finally, perhaps, there 
was more moistening of filmy kerchiefs than 
usually follows the announcement of “‘a great 
man fallen in Israel.”’ 

Of any such weakness one puissant personage 
The Duke of Devorgoil, 
carrying his nose at an acuter upward angle 
than ever, snuffed the air triumphantly, as be- 





dence. 


was assuredly clear. 
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came the champion of virtue and of his order. 
Perchance, in coming time, if the offender were 
properly humbled by his chastisement, the finger 
of clemency might be extended to Ralph Ather- 
stone: at any rate, Grandmanoir was even with 
Templestowe at last. 

The member for Heslingford, for a fortnight 
or so, fussed and fidgeted beyond his wont; but 
he did not seem entirely crushed by the family 
misfortune; though, save when grumbling to 
two or three special cronies, he had the grace 
to give the subject a wide berth, and, till the 
days of wondering had expired, rarely showed 
in public, except in his place at St. Stephen’s. 

Marian was even more reserved and reticent. 
She took no living creature into her counsel, 
and altogether shrank from society; but the 
few who were admitted into her presence re- 
ported her as looking very anxious and worn, 
and every body agreed that ‘‘ of course she took 
it very much to heart, and that it was very hard 
upon her’—not specifying the hardship. Al- 
together this exemplary matron’s behavior on 
this trying occasion added perhaps another leaf 
to her ample chaplet. 

However, Archibald Kerneguy, pondering 
over these things one afternoon when work was 
slack, thus expressed himself to his habitual 
confidants, the whispering elms of the mall— 
‘“* A clever woman, that cousin of mine—devilish 
clever, I may say. She won that game with 
the odds dead against her; though, to the end 
of time, we shall never know what cards she 
held, or how she played them. Quite a credit 
to the family. But”’—here Archie smiled sour- 
ly—‘‘the Lord deliver us from falling into her 
hand!” 

The town-bred gossips soon fastened on a 
fresh scandal; but it was long before Loam- 
shire folk ceased to discourse on the tragedy, 
the earlier scenes of which had been enacted in 
the midst of them. ‘The blackness of the crime 
was somewhat toned down by the suddenness 
of the retribution; and many went so far as to 
pity Lena, while few spoke even of the dead des- 
piteously. 

Robin Malcolm, though he said in his own 
heart that ‘‘ nothing in his life became Caryl 
Glynne like the leaving it,” could not bring 
himself to chide, when he saw his wife’s tears 
a-flowing; only by tacit consent that name 
thenceforth was never uttered by either, and 
the place of a certain portrait was made void 
on the wall. 

Neither in Dick Devereux’s eyes was there a 
spark of triumph when he brought this news 
home; and, with more tact than the world 
gave him credit for, so soon as he had delivered 


it he left Cissy alone. His suspicions had nev- 


er advanced beyond vague misgiving, you will 


remember; but, had they been stronger, he 
would not, specially at such a season, have 
stooped to espial. 


It seems to me no man can answer that ques- 
tion. 
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| her so cruelly. 


| country, his privileges extend no farther. 


| wax sick and mazed with fear. 
How do you think she took the catastrophe ? | 


There are recesses in the woman-heart which 
the luckiest of us have never seen illumined, 
and windings that the most adventurous haye 
never penetrated. Once or twice there was a 
flash of light, or perhaps we thought we held 
the clew, but it was only a flash; and, when 
the thread snapped suddenly, for a while we 
felt more helplessly at fault than before. 

Remember the words of one who had studied 
the sex as school-men study palimpsests, and 
who, if he had kept a record of his evil victo- 
ries from boyhood upward, might have boasted, 
** Nulla dies sine lined.” 

**T know now,” quoth the wicked, witty old 
noble, ‘* how little I have known.” 

He was very near his end then, and mock- 
modesty was not among his failings. 

Cissy Devereux was by no means vindictive: 
though easily moved to anger, she was almost 
incapable of lasting malice ; and, when her re- 
sentment was at the bitterest, had such a chance 
presented itself, she would probably have shrunk 
from deeply injuring either her rival or the 
man who, for his own purposes, had trifled with 
Nevertheless, when her first 
horror had subsided, it may be that she found 
a dreary satisfaction in the thought that all was 
over, quite over, now; that even pride need 
not hinder her from forgiving her enemies; and 
that, if she could settle matters with her own 
conscience, the last year might lie buried in 
the Breton grave-yard. In almost all power- 
ful medicines there is a germ of poison; and 
perchance the draught that this woman had 
been forced to drink—so perilously sweet at 
first, at last so bitter—was wholesome in the 


| end. 


She never will be quoted as a domestic 
model; but no new scandal has since been 
linked to her name; and though she never 
stands on her dignity, none of her old ‘ loves” 
have been reinstated. Even Godfrey Colville, 
to whom she certainly owed some amends, 
found her hopelessly friendly ; and though he 
still gives her a lead whenever he is in that 
At 
all other times, the Driver, to his great pride 
and contentment, is allowed to play chaperon: 
indeed, in many ways, at home as well as 
abroad, Dick has much benefited by the change. 
Though still willful and outspoken as ever, 
Cissy has gained much ground in the county 
since she ceased to shock its proprieties ; and, 


| when Swinton Swarbrick avers defiantly that 


‘*there never was a grain of harm in her, and 
he knew it all along,” very few think it their 
duty to argue the point, or, by raking up the 
past, incense that truculent partisan. 

We read of people who in their sleep, or 
otherwise unwittingly, walk carelessly along 
the very edge of an abyss; but, on being made 
aware of the peril they have barely escaped, 
Just such a 
terror and trembling fell upon Arthur Corbett 
when he heard of what had happened beyond 
sea. Luckily for himself and for others, there 





ANT 


never was in this man the making of a great 
if temptation had quite mastered 
him, he would still have striven to temporize, 


criminal : 
and to make terms with the world, if not with 
his own conscience—after the fashion of the old 
bhés, who, in their midnight prowlings, seldom 
mask, and 
were, with perfumed gloves. 
if 
stood within the shadow of death; and he felt 


a 


forgot cloak or handled sin, it 


It seemed to him 
had actually, albeit 


as 


as he unconsciously, 
like one who, having against all likelihood come 
seathless out of a plague-stricken city, for a 
while breathes not freely even in untainted 
air. 

However, soon ensued an agreeable sense of 
security. Natures like Corbett’s are incapable 
of enduring self-reproach ; and while he con- 
gratulated himself on his escape, the fount of 
his domestie affections, that had trickled but 
slowly of late, gushed forth plenteously. The 
voices of his children had never sounded 


pleasantly in his ears; his wife’s homely face 
was to him more attractive than when he first 
wooed her; and the shade of the trees in his 
plaisance had never seemed to him so grateful 
as when he remembered how often, with a flut- 
tering or aching heart, he had passed under the 
elms of Templestowe. 

Probably, under any circumstances, Arthur's 
virtuous resolutions would have endured; but 
this rude shock, doubtless, braced their vigor. 
And so perchance here, too, there sprang up a 
good crop where there had been sown worse 
than tares. 


CHAPTER L. 


Oxy his lawyer, Miles Shafton, 
Charles Wroughton were made aware 


and Sir 
of Lord 
Atherstone’s return, and none of these inter- 
views—they were of the briefest—deserve to be 
recorded. He made no attempt to see either 
Philip or Marian ; indeed they did not know he 
was in England till they heard, casually, that he 
was at Templestowe. 

Marian had not expected to find her father- 
in-law very tractable under the circumstances, 
but his strange conduct puzzled her uncomfort- 
ably; and, after waiting a decent time, she 
composed, with infinite care and pains, a cau- 
tious little note, wherein she expressed her own 
and Philip’s anxiety to be of service; hazard- 
ing, moreover, a hope that she at least, ere long, 
might be wanted in Loamshire. By return of 
post came the following: 


‘Dear Martan,—I know your motives are kind; 
but the only good service I will ask from either you or 
Philip is absolute silence as to the past. For a very 
long time I shall prefer being quite alone; indeed, in 
all your future arrangements, you must leave Temple- 
towe out of the question. It is not likely you will 
see it again before it becomes your own. 

** Affectionately yours, 


A” 


As she read, Marian bit her lip till the blood 
started, and the same malign lowering came 
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over her face as had possessed it when she first 
heard of the betrothal; but there was added to 
it now a more marked despondency. 

Was it worth while 
plotte: 


¢ 
I 


to have schemed, and 
and connived—to have trampled under 
‘cot all self-esteem—to have been subjected to 


1, 
Hubert Ashleigh’s shameful suspicions—worst 
of all, to have lain detected at her enemy’s mer- 
ey, and to have owed her safety to the other's 
scorn—only to find herself farther than ever 
from reinstatement in that coveted place? 
There was no more scope for her talents now, 
for she knew that pleading or argument would 
not be more wasted on 


a granite block than on 
Ralph Atherstone when his purpose was set. 
So long as the Baron lived 
the vigor, 


and he was still in 
if not in the prime, of his strength— 
for any benefit that she or Philip was like to 
derive from it, Templestowe might as well be 
owned by a stranger. For years to come she 
would probably not rule a larger household than 
they at present owned ; and, instead of dis 
! 


i 


pens- 
10ugh justly, the goods of an- 
other, she would have to practice petty econo- 
mies, partly on her own account, partly to paci- 
fy Philip’s avarice. Of course he would fret 
and gramble more than ever, and, now that its 
doors were closed against him—utterly ignor- 
ing his former prejudices—would hanker after 
Templestowe like a lost Eden. Furthermore, 
she was tormented by a doubt whether Ralph 
would so absolutely have rejected her sympathy, 
if he had merely desired to be alone. Beyond 
the death of one of the fugitives and the sore 
sickness of the other, Marian knew literally 
nothing of what had happened in Brittany. 
Was it possible that Lena, either repenting of 
her clemency, or waxing malicious in her de- 
spair, or perchance even wandering in her 
speech, had, after all, brought up the anonymous 
letter, though all material proof had been de- 
stroyed long ago? 

Marian wist right well what manner of fruit 
the bare suspicion, once planted in the Baron’s 
mind, was likely to produce. Supposing things 
were so, in all probability she would never be 
put on her defense; and, even if she were, she 
sorely mistrusted the effect of special pleading ; 
and she pictured to herself the look that would 
come into Ralph’s eyes when she should allege 
that ‘she had done every thing for the best.” 

Altogether this virtuous lady’s frame of mind 
was by no means enviable ; 


ing liberally, t 


especially as upon 
these worries came the necessity of sooner or 
later explaining to her husband that Temple- 
stowe must thenceforth be struck out of their 
visiting-list. 

Philip was completely taken aback. It was 
plain that he, too, had reckoned on resuming 
his old quarters, and, now that the evil spirits 
had gone forth, on finding the house ready 
swept and garnished. Once installed there, he 
would doubtless have caviled and grumbled, not 
less persistently than heretofore ; but, convers- 
ing with him now, a stranger might have fan- 
cied that, for Philip, no other “‘ angle of earth” 
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had real attraction, and might have been tempted 
to condole with the victim of paternal tyranny. 

But Marian was no stranger; and there could 
not be a stronger proof of her depression than 
the fact that she listened without a smile to 
these querulous outbreaks, and without a frown 
to the frequent taunts as to the result of all her 
waitings and watchings. 

You can guess, perhaps, what made her so si- 
lent and submissive. Under the rosy sunset of 
success, the roughest places on the road behind 
us look smooth, and a soft haze broods over the 
morass that well-nigh engulfed us; but, under 
the cold gray sky of failure, it is not pleasant to 
look back : nor in truth is there need. Do not 
the slough-stains on our garments, and the 
thorn-marks on our flesh, witness by what man- 
ner of paths we have come hither ? 

Now, Marian had failed, if not in the achiev- 
ing of her immediate purposes, assuredly in the 
attainment of her final desire; and, to the con- 
sciousness of this, there was added something 
more. Perhaps in few rational bipeds could 
there be found less of manly dignity and ster- 
ling rectitude than in Philip Ashleigh ; his mor- 
al, like his physical organization, had to a cer- 
Nevertheless, had he 
guessed at the work to which Marian had set 
her hand, I think for a long time to come he 
would have been afraid, if not ashamed, to lay 
his head on the same pillow with Marian’s. 
Because she neither deeply loved nor venerated 


tain extent gone awry. 


her husband, the consciousness of this stung her 
not less keenly. 

So, even in these early days, she too began to 
pay off some portion of the heavy account writ- 
ten elsewhere against her name. 

Nevertheless, you who are behind the scenes 
will have divined that the Baron’s seeming churl- 
ishness arose from no suspicion, however dis- 
tant, of the truth. ‘The hankering after soli- 
tude while a grievous wound rankles, which the 
meekest of men share with the fiercest brutes, 
may have had much to do with it. The softer 
sex sometimes wax more sociable under their 
pain ; but few males, rational or irrational, are 
exempt from this instinct, though they com- 
port themselves very differently when once in 
The big round tears of the stricken hart 
may mingle with the water-brooks ; but the dry 
eyes of the old “tusker” gleam dangerously, as 
he couches stiff and sore in his lair. Besides 
this, Ralph was not minded to endure any sight 
or sound likely to remind him of the recent past. 
He could not have looked upon Marian’s face, 
or listened to her voice, without remembering 
how often that cheery presence had dispelled the 
first light clouds of the gathering storm. 


eremo. 





It was 
the more ungracious now to reject her sympa- 
thy ; but it could not be otherwise, even though 
she should think him ungrateful to boot. 

That he should have shut himself up in Tem- 
plestowe will not appear strange, if you remem- 
ber what manner of life Ralph had led there, 
from his return from India up to Philip’s mar- 
riage. If he could but fancy the last few years 





a blank, it was only falling back on his hermit 
habits again. But, unhappily, it is easier to 
wake the dead than to command certain “ fan- 
cies.” We may lock the door fast of a certain 
chamber, or wall it up forever, but none the less 
shall we be haunted by the rustling of silks in 
the desolate corridors—none the less out of a 
vacant mirror will peer 
“The face that was fatally fair"— 


none the less a gush of fragrance from the flow- 
ers, neglected now, will bring back the subtile, 
nameless perfume that was wont to set our senses 
tingling. 

However, local influences made things neither 
better nor worse for Ralph Atherstone. If he 
had traveled on, never sleeping twice under the 
same roof, till he broke down from sheer weari- 
ness, through all those months his waking and, 
very often, his sleeping thoughts would still have 
centred on one object—his false, lost wife. The 
idea of reconciliation did not once cross his mind. 
Though she would have been unconscious of the 
caress, his lips never brushed her brow when he 
left her at Porhaix; neither would they have 
done so if on those heavy eyelids there had lain 
an eternal seal. Ay, and if—being very near 
his own end—he had heard Lena’s voice with- 
out, pleading for admission, he would have 
barred the door against her with the last effort 
of his strength and will. Their paths in this 
world must thenceforth be as though they had 
never blended; and even in another world—if 
his speculation ranged so far—they were like 
to be divided. 

But the generosity—or whatever else stood 
him in the stead of Christian charity—that had 
made Ralph Atherstone accuse himself instead 
of others, abode with him still. Inthe old hap- 
py time he was not more anxious to fulfill her 
lightest fancy than he was now to spare Lena all 
needlessshame. ‘The scandal-mongers smacked 
their lips in anticipation of a cause celébre: but 
the savory meat was not served; and, after wait- 
ing till they were weary, they were fain to fill 
themselves with less dainty food. Lord Ather- 
stone never asked from the Law even such scanty 
redress as a ‘* separation” can afford. He in- 
timated as much to Miles Shafton in their first 
and only interview, and his chief business with 
his lawyer was the securing to Lady Atherstone 
a more than sufficient alimony. 

When this was noised abroad, Society con- 
sidered itself decidedly ill-used, and murmured 
accordingly ; for though an enfranchised hus- 
band can not too soon exult in his liberty, there 
are still certain bondmen who can scarcely walk 
the streets without contempt of the Divorce 
Court. Some few were of a different opinion; 
and Sir Charles Wroughton, in converse with 
one or two intimates—in public he utterly de- 
clined to discuss the subject-—maintained that 
his friend had done wisely and well. 

‘* They say a good horse is never dear,” the 

3aronet remarked, allegorically; ‘‘ but noth- 
ing’s a bargain to a man who can’t ride; and, if 


it cost him ever so little, what use is freedom 
now to Ralph Atherstone ?” 

What use, indeed? The speaker could bet- 
ter himself have answered the question when, 
somewhat later—almost forcing the consigne— 
he gained entrance to Templestowe. After the 
first evening—when, in a dry, matter-of-fact way, 
he made his comrade aware of what had happen- 
ed since they parted, and of his own intentions 
with regard to Lena—the Baron made no allu- 
sion to the past, and evidently looked for neither 
advice nor condolence. But it was a dreary visit 
for good-natured Charles Wroughton, and it told 
well for his unselfishness that he should have 
proposed, at his departure, returning in October. 

‘*T shall be too glad—if you can stand it,” 
Ralph replied. 

sut there was no gladness in his face; and 
though it was no longer so drawn and haggard, 
it seemed as if no emotion, either for weal or woe, 
was likely thenceforth to rufile its rigid quietude. 

‘he lease of his Scottish moor expired, as it 
chanced, that year, and he was, of course, a de- 
faulter at Kirkfell. The party assembled there 
was not nearly so cheery as usual; for there 
was not one of the guests that did not sympa- 
thize in the sorrow that had lighted on their old 
comrade, though the matter was seldom broach- 
:d among them—General Percy himself studi- 
ously avoiding it. 

How during the next three months it fared 
with the Baron it would be hard to say, for he 
saw none but his own immediate dependents, 
and these only on business. But when Wrough- 
ton returned in October, it seemed to him that 
his friend was outwardly much the same as he 
had been before his marriage. Ralph’s bodily 
vigor, at any rate, was unimpaired ; for his pace 
over rough or deep ground once more moved 
the pursy Baronet to envy. 

The head-keeper watched his master with an 
admiring wonder. Men of his stamp, however 
ignorant, can always appreciate hardihood, and 

—remembering his own anxieties—John Gilbert 
guessed how much hardihood was needed here. 
Perchance, too, he sometimes reproached him- 
self for having been so easily hoodwinked on a 
certain afternoon; and the change in his de- 
meanor was quite as expressive as if he had put 
sympathy into words. 

On the whole, Wroughton’s second sojourn 
at Templestowe was much more satisfactory ; 
and he was greatly encouraged by noticing that 
Ralph, if he took little interest in other matters, 
had begun to look carefully into the condition 
of his stable. Nevertheless, he was not a little 
surprised when, a month later—shooting a hun- 
dred miles away — he heard that the “ bruising 
Baron” had gone, quite in the old form, through 
the first really fast thing of the season with 
Knowsley’s hounds. 

3ut if one of the Crusaders who lie carven 
in stone in Heslingford Minster had appeared 
at the cover-side in full panoply, bestriding a 
barded destrier, Loamshire could not have been 
much more astonished. Withsuch a tragedy as 
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had lately been enacted under their eyes, these 
honest folks had hitherto been acquainted only 
by hearsay; and that one of the principal act- 


rs therein—albeit he was rather sinned against 
than sinning — should venture so soon to front 
the public eve, seemed to many a violent breach 
of decorum ; and the sympathy which—in those 
parts at least—had been entirely on the side of 
the injured husband, was checked, if not changed, 
in its channel. 

‘* He was just the same as ever,” people said: 
** though for a while he had seemed to soften on 
the surface, his heart was always like the nether 
millstone. Perhaps, after all, there were more 
excuses for the wife than she had got credit for. 
She might have been sharply provoked, as well 
as strongly tempted.” 

Not a few, no doubt, were kinder and juster 
in their judgment; but delicacy kept these aloof 
as much as dislike did the others. And so, on 
that day, and for many days after, the crowd 
shrank back a little as Ralph passed through 
the midst of them; and though all saluted him 
with studied courtesy, never a one gave him out- 





spoken welcome or wrung his hand. 
But the man with whom his trustiest comrade 
had not ventured to condole was not likely to 


wince under lack of sympathy from his neigh- 








bors. It is doubtful if the Baron even noticed 


the fashion of his reception. That it did not in 


anywise gall him is certain. It suited his pur- 
pose to seek the only distraction against thought 
that lay in his power, and from his purpose he 
never again turned aside to please a friend or 
appease a foe. While his pulse was quickened 
with strong exercise, or the occasional excite- 
ment of peril, his phantoms left him in peace. 
They were waiting for him at home, he knew, 
but what mattered that? He had got used to 
them—ere long so used, that he would have 
been almost sorry had they been exorcised 
forever. 


Thenceforth the tenor of Ralph Atherstone’s 





life did not vary. Society—in the general sense 
of the word—knew him no more. But when he 
paid his rare, brief visits to London, he did not 


affect to avoid his acquaintances at his clubs 
or elsewhere; nor was he much more reserved 
or taciturn than usual. He seldom neglected 
to call on the Ashleighs, who had established 
themselves in a modest house on the Belgravian 
frontier; and at these times his manner was 
sufficiently kind, if not precisely cordial. But 
he never hinted that their presence would be 
even tolerated at home; and Marian—though 
she more than once determined to risk it—nev- 
er quite ventured to broach the subject. ‘Twice 


yw thrice in each autumn and winter Wrough- 
ton and a few intimates of the same standing 
came to stay at Templestowe; but, with the ex- 
ception of Hubert Ashleigh, the doors were open 
to no other visitor. Ralph always rode into 
Heslingford when he had occasion to confer 
with Corbett, and the latter much preferred this 
method of transacting their business. Noth- 
ing short of absolute necessity would have in- 
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duced Arthur to trust himself again under the 
shadow of those fatal elms. 

Also the Baron was occasionally seen at pure- 
ly bachelor shooting-parties, without as well 
as within the borders of Loamshire; but one 
thing was noticeable—he never set his foot north 
of the Humber. How—living utterly alone, 
with no ostensible distraction—Ralph managed 
to get through the late spring and summer, was 
a puzzle to all who troubled themselves to con- 
sider the matter. He had always been a negli- 
gent, though not a hard landlord, and he did 
not seem to take more interest than heretofore 
in his estates. Indeed, at this season, except 
when he went out for his daily ride—he never 
omitted this, however foul the weather—he was 
seldom seen out-of-doors. 

Once, when the Chairmanship of the Quarter 
Sessions was to be decided, Lord Atherstone ap- 
peared in the magistrates’ room at Heslingford. 
There he met the Duke of Devorgoil. The in- 
tentions of this potentate were pacific, not to 
say conciliatory. He came prepared to con- 
done by-gone offenses, and never doubted but 
that he would be met half-way ; for he consid- 
ered that by his conduct in the Park he had 
rather espoused the husband’s cause. So, when 
Ralph came near, his Grace leaned forward in 
his seat with a formal smile, stretching forth a 
half-reluctant hand. 

With no more ceremony than the Duke him- 
self would have shown to a vagrant craving for 
alms, the other passed on; but the fell gleam 
of the gray eyes sent a shiver through the mar- 
row of Lupus Fitz-Roland’s bones. He had 
not often erred on the side of charity toward 
his fellow-men; and, while he lived, did not 
again so compromise himself. 

Only He to whom all hearts are open knows 
whether Ralph Atherstone’s was as tough as the 
world believed it; and whether length of pain 
brought numbness at last, this much is certain— 
his sorrow, however deep and enduring, left few 
outward traces. ‘That journey homeward from 
Norway had aged his face, as you know; but 
succeeding years brought few, if any, more ray- 
He never looked bent or broken, and his 
marvelous bodily energy continued unabated. 

A gusty morning had been followed by a 
wilder noon; but, in spite of wind and sleet, the 
hounds and their patient master had stuck res- 
olutely to their fox till they killed him, barely 
within the limits of their country. The Baron 
had never gone more ‘“bruisingly;” and more 
than one Loamshire ‘‘ hard”—none other saw 
the finish—looked after him admiringly as he 
rode away, alone as usual, through the twilight. 

That same evening Lord Atherstone, having 
done fair justice to his meal, sat in his favorite 
place—a deep arm-chair drawn up in front of 
the hearth. His attitude did not betoken wea- 
riness, and his eyes looked rather wakeful than 
drowsy as they peered into the blaze. It was 
blowing more than a half-gale outside, and the 
great avenue elms creaked and groaned, much 
as they had done on that luckless evening when 


ages 
ages. 


the bride was brought home. Did Ralph re- 
member this? Possibly: for,as he pondered, 
his brow grew more furrowed and his cheeks 
perceptibly paler. At last his breathing waxed 
labored and heavy, till there came a sound like 
a quick gasping sob; and then—silence. 

And the fire sank lower and lower, till the 
big logs smouldered into heaps of ashes—dusky 
red at first, gray-white at last—and the lamp 
flickered and went out. But Ralph Atherstone 
sat there, still as a statue; and so they found 
him sitting just after the break of the dawn. 

He had been dead some hours—of heart- 
disease, the doctors averred. His countenance 
showed no signs of pain—indeed, it looked gen- 
tler and softer than it had often looked in life. 

If this were so, can you not divine what was 
the latest vision he saw in the fire ? 


CHAPTER LI. 


Now it behooves us to go back and take up one 
more thread before we roll up warp and woof. 

Though Lord Atherstone had rightly be- 
lieved all danger to be past when he departed 
from Porhaix, Lena’s recovery was very slow, 
and it was weeks before her strength sufficed 
for travel. If she did not mend quicker, it was 
not for lack of tender nursing. 

It is possible that, in her heart, the mother 
never quite forgave, but not a single taunt or 
reproach then or afterward passed her lips; 
and, outwardly, they seemed drawn closer to- 
gether than they had been in the oldtimes. In 
the spirit, not less than in the letter, she carried 
out her promise that, ‘* While she lived, Lena 
should not be alone.” But she never, thence- 
forth, attempted to thwart or control her. 
When Lena went out by herself on the day 
preceding their departure from Porhaix, Mrs. 
Shafton did not remonstrate against the impru- 
dence or offer her company, though she guess- 
ed—as you perchance may guess—whither her 
daughter was going. 

Slowly, but traveling always by the least-fre- 
quented ways, the two crept back to Blythes- 
wold. Though the light of early autumn was 
upon them, the fells had never looked more 
desolate, or the house more dreary: yet both 
felt a certain respite and relief. It was home, 
at all events; and from that refuge neither 
again was likely to emerge. 

Troubles, ere long, beside those of their own 
making—lIsabel never quite absolved herself as 
to the past—came upon them there; for Miles’s 
downward career, which had seemed checked 
for a while, was renewed with terrible rapidity. 
The sale of his commission, which was soon 
forced upon him, scarcely stayed for a moment 
the baying of the ravenous law-hounds; and, to 
avert more family dishonor, the mother was 
called on for fresh sacrifices. She had no 
spirit left for anger, and she was too weary to 
complain. She knew that the world made 





excuses for the prodigal, saying ‘‘that he had 
never been utterly reckless till after his sister's 
shame.” ‘There might be a grain of truth in 
this; but if not, what mattered it? She had 
tried hard to do the best for both her children ; 
and, if every thing had gone bitterly wrong, it 
could never now be mended. In her own 
weak—perhaps you may call it wicked—way 
she loved them both to the very last; and 
when she bade them good-by, you would never 
have guessed that she had any thing to forgive. 

For Isabel Shafton’s troubles, though they 
ended not speedily, are ended now; and if no 
high praise or reward awaited her beyond the 
Dark River, let us hope in charity that she at 
least found—rest. 

And Lena? 

Many may think that it would have been 
more merciful if in Porhaix grave-yard there 
had been laid another coffin; but wiser and 
holier folk than any who are like to scan these 
pages have held that it is well with those who 
are permitted to balance some part—however 
small—of their debt to Divine Justice before 
they pass hence to be no more seen. If such 
tenets be true, this woman was, perhaps, dealt 
with more graciously than she deserved; for 
her remorse, if unavailing, was after the meas- 
ure of her guilt and the strength of her nature. 

She was none of those comfortable penitents 
who scourge themselves with silken cords, and 
fast on dainty loaves and fishes, and who, after 
they deem they have made sufficing atonement, 
count themselves among the Elect, and finally 
almost exult in past guilt, contrasting it with 
present sanctity. If the doctrine of Penance 
had entered into her creed, she would probably 
have wrought it out to the uttermost; and be- 
cause it had no such outlet, her repentance was 
not the less poignant. It was keen enough to 
overbear other sorrows—ay, and even the evil 
love that had drawn all her life awry. 

Her thoughts traveled toward Templestowe 
to the full as often as toward Porhaix; and 
though in her dreams she still sometimes saw 
Caryl Glynne’s face—not as she had seen it 
last, but dangerously beautiful as of yore—she 
saw more frequently yet another face, out of 
which the deep gray eyes looked rather sadly 
than wrathfully. 

Her loneliness after her mother’s death it 
would be hard to exaggerate. For letters were 
almost as rare as visitors at Blytheswold: even 
Grace Moreland, who, in a stealthy, shame- 
faced way, still clung to her old allegiance, 
wrote not more than twice or thrice in the year. 
Yet what was this loneliness to that which had 
fallen on the brave, generous heart that had 
trusted her to the very end, and, after the end 
had come, had pitied and forborne ? 

When in the fullness of time the news of her 
widowhood arrived, her tears flowed faster than 
on that afternoon when she printed a farewell kiss 
on the scarce-knit turf of Caryl Glynne’s grave. 

It is impossible that, amidst the ceaseless 
troubles and privations of her life, Lena should 
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not have sometimes remembered the home 
where her caprices were law, and were often 
divined before they were outspoken, But 
though she might have secured attuence by 
one stroke of her pen, she never used that pow- 
er. Neither before nor after Lord Atherstone’s 
death—-though his lawyers pressed the point urg- 
ently and repeatedly—could she be induced to 
touch a penny of the liberal alimony left to her 
beyond the interest of her own scanty portion. 
Strange as this may seem, it was stranger 
yet that Miles should have taken the same 
view of the case. At the very hardest of their 
Straits, it probably never occurred to him to 
look for relief in that quarter. Certainly the 
suggestion never passed his lips. He did but 
follow the fashion of his race. From cruelty, 
or tyranny, or rapine, the Shaftons of Blythes- 
wold had seldom withheld their hand, but small 
meannesses were not in the blood. However, 
his scruples began and ended here. It would 
be difficult to conceive greater mortifying of 
the flesh and spirit than that which must have 
been laid on any woman doomed to live un- 
der the same roof with that unlucky spend- 
thrift. There were excuses for him, to be sure. 
Throughout all time disbanded soldiers have 
een proverbially prone to discontent, especial- 
ly when, like our poor ex-hussar, they have 
neither amusement, occupation, nor resources. 


Though he had never followed it up with much 
zeal or diligence, Miles was really fond of his 
profession. It had its small hardships, of 
course; but, on the whole, barrack-life suited 
him wonderfully well. His appetite was al- 
ways better at mess than elsewhere, and the 
anteroom chaff was quite intellectual enough 
forhim. As he sat drinking moodily, he would 
recall some of those roistering guest - nights, 


and fancy how the old set were ‘‘ carrying on” ’ 


just now, until he ground his teeth with rage. 
The shooting and hunting within reach were 
both indifferent, and he could not afford to fol- 
low up either satisfactorily. Also, if he had 
had the inclination, he would have lacked the 
means to mingle with such of the neighbors as 
would have made him welcome, and a remnant 
of pride made him shrink from carouses in a 
tavern or by a farm-house ingle. Perhaps it 
was only natural that his temper, always un- 
amiable, should wax savage in solitude. He 
generally refrained, in Lena’s presence, from 
violence of word or gesture, but his sullenness 
was almost harder to bear; and as he sat glow- 
ering from under his bent brows, she could eas- 
ily guess that he was adding up, over and over 
again, the sum of rack and ruin, for which he 
held her chiefly accountable. Sometimes, when 
his mood was at the worst, he was tempted to 
bid her seck shelter elsewhere; but though 
brotherly affection had been slain within him, 
he could not quite bring himself to turn Lena 
adrift; and, besides, he was haunted by certain 
words spoken by their mother when very near her 
end. She at Jeast had never done him wrong, 
and for her sake Miles practiced forbearance. 
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3ut such forbea ‘eas it was! To any 
that had known Lena in the old times, her pa- 
tience and self-restraint would have seemed in- 
credible. She was never provoked to retort, 
and her great brown eyes—her sole remnant of 





an 


beauty now—if sometimes pleading, were nev- 
er reproachful; and, though she never got a 
word of thanks, she did not weary in her efforts 
to smooth matters both within and without 
doors. On one point only she would have her 
own way. Despite his grumbling, she persist- 
ed in devoting to charity what Miles consider- 
ed an utterly unreasonable proportion of her 


pittance. The poor were very poor in those 





] 
parts, and at certain seasons there was much 
distress—albeit little murmuring. Such help 
as Lena could give was really valuable, and 
scarcely any weather kept her from carrying 
food and raiment where they were most need- 
ed. ‘Those errands were her sole distraction.; 
perhaps she was selfish in clinging to it. 

Nevertheless, if such an institution as a Sis- 
terhood had been known there, Lena would not 
have enrolled herself therein; for one of its 
chief duties she could not have performed. How- 
soever sore the need, she has never yet ventured 
A sense 
of her own unworthiness may partly account for 
this; but, truth to speak, she is still no devo- 
tee. Despite the sincerity of her repentance, it 
is still tinged with a kind of heathenism, and it 
may be doubted whether it has thus far brought 
her nearer to Heaven. 

A dreary picture—is it not? 
stand so. 


to read a prayer to the sick or dying. 


Yet it must 


As we walk through the great forest, beyond 
which lies the Silent Land, our path is lined 
with flourishing bay-trees that have sprung from 
but deeper in the thicket there stand 
or lie prone trunks so withered, warped, and bro- 
ken that it is hard to fancy they once bourgeon- 


evil germs ; 


ed no less freshly than their fellows. 

The lips of Sin are as tempting, her cheek as 
rosy, her locks as golden, as they were before 
3ut under her glistening 
robes may still be discovered the loathly snake- 
coils; and she has never shaken off the grim 
comrade who shared her watch at the gate of 
Hell. 

It may perhaps be a refreshing contrast to 
turn to Templestowe. 
be sure, troubles the complacency of the exem- 
plary dame regnant there. Yet is her triumph 
The happiness even of 


Paradise was lost. 


No remorse, you may 


not quite complete. 
reat and gi od people is marred sometimes by 
absurd trifles. Endowed with the universal re- 
spect of all Loamshire, why should Marian Ath- 
erstone fret over the consciousness that by one 
of her neighbors she is heartily despised ? One 
would think that the chate/aine of Templestowe 
might afford to ignore the fact, that even in so- 
ciety Hubert Ashleigh has always contrived to 
evade touching her hand, and that, beyond the 
necessary forms of courtesy, he has never ad- 
dressed to her a word. Besides this, Philip 
has grown so much more fretful and unreason- 








able of late, that it can only be accounted for 
by his failing health, and Marian can not al- 
ways repel a disagreeable misgiving that her 
tenure of dignity may be brief, after all. It 
will be a poor return for all her pains and skill, 
if she is doomed to subside into early dowager- 
hood. 

However, a sere leaf or two does not much 
impair the splendor of such a garland as binds 
her brows; and her sense of self-approval, at 
all events, will remain unabated to the end. 
And yet perhaps not to the very end; for I 
suppose she will have to appear, like the rest 
of us, in a certain Court where there will be no 
pleading of privilege, and it remains to be secn 
how she will then fare. 

That day will witness some strange surprises, 
no doubt; but on these does it become us to 
speculate, to whom even the written Apocalypse 
is an unfathomed mystery ? 

Yet this much I do believe: When, among 
those who have sinned open-eyed, his false wife 
is arraigned, there will be sorrow, rather than 
triumph, on one spirit’s face; and, if his voic 
may not be heard on her behalf, Ralph Ather- 
stone will keep silence there—as here. 

THE END. 


MUSIC IN THE NIGHT. 
WHEN stars pursue their solemn flight, 
Oft in the middle of the night, 

A strain of music visits me, 

Hushed in a moment silverly— 

Such rich and rapturous strains as make 
The very soul of silence ache 

With longing for the melody. 


Or lovers in the distant dusk 

Of summer gardens, sweet as musk, 
Pouring the blissful burden out, 
The breaking joy, the dying doubt; 
Or revelers—all flown with wine, 
And in a madness half divine, 
Beating the broken tune about. 


Or else the rude and rc!ling notes 

That leave some strolling sailors’ throats, 
Hoarse with the salt sprays, it may be, 
Of many a mile of rushing sea; 

Or some high-minded dreamer strays 
Late through the solitary ways, 

Nor heeds the listening night, nor me. 


Or how or whence those tones be heard, 
Hearing, the slumbering soul is stirred, 
As when a swiftly passing light 

Startles the shadows into flight, 

While one remembrance suddenly 
Thrills through the melting melody— 

A strain of music in the night. 


Out of the darkness bursts the song, 
Into the darkness moves along; 

Only a chord of memory jars, 

Only an old wound burns its scars, 
As the wild sweetness of the strain 
Smites the heart with passionate pain, 
And vanishes among the stars. 


THE AMERICAN BARON. 


THE 
BY 
CHAPTER 


“HE 


XVIII. 


SAVED MY LIFE.” 


CAN’T bear this any longer!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Willoughby. ‘‘ Here you 
sorts of difficulties, each one worse 
I’m sure I don’t see why you 
You're very quiet, Minnie dearest, 


are get 

into 
than the other. 
should. 
but you have more unpleasant adventures than 
any person I ever heard of. You're run away 
with on horseback, you're shipwrecked, you're 


lown 


swept « 
you fall into the crater of a burning volcano. 
Every time there is some horrid man who saves 


As for you, you ac- 


a precipice by an avalanche, and 


you, and then proposes. 
cept them all with equal readiness, one after 
another, and what is worse, you won't give any 
up. 
of them you'll give up, and you actually ref 
My dear child, what are you thinking 
You can’t have them all. You can’t have 
None of them are agreeable to 
They’re horrid. What are 
going Oh, how I wish you had dear 
mamma to take care of you! 


of them I've asked you explicitly which 

se 
to say. 
of ? 
any of them. 


your family. you 


to do? 
But she is ina 
better world. And here is poor dear papa who 
can’t come. How shocked he would be if he 
knew all. What is worst, here is that dread- 
ful American savage, who is gradually killing 
me. He certainly will be my death. What 
am 1 to do, dear? Can't you possibly show a 
little sense yourself—only a little, dear—and 
have some consideration for your poor sister ? 
Even Ethel worries about you, though she has 
troubles of her own, poor darling; and aunty is 
really quite ill with anxiety. 
ing todo? Iknowonething. J’m not going 
to put up with it. My mindis made up. I'll 
leave Rome at once, and go home and tell 
papa.” 

** Well, you needn’t scold so,” said Minnie. 
“It’s my trouble. Ican’t help it. They would 
come. I’m sure J don’t know what to do.” 

**Well, you needn't be so awfully kind to 
them all. That’s what encourages them so. 
It’s no use for me to try to keep them away if 
you make them all so welcome. Now there’s 
that dreadful Italian. I'm positive he’s going 
to get up some unpleasant plot. These Italians 
are so very revengeful. And he thinks you're 
so fond of him, and I’m so opposed. And he’s 
right, too. You always act as if you're fond 
of him, and all the rest. As to that 
American savage, I’m afraid to think of him; 
I positively am.” 

“Well, you needn't be so awfully unkind to 
him. He saved my life.” 

‘* That’s no reason why he should deprive me 
of mine, which he will do if he goes on so much 
longer.” 


“You were very, very rude to him, Kitty,” 


What are we go 


terrible 


AMERICAN 
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Minnie, 


CLUB, 


said 
kind- 


and explaining thin 
**T know you did, a 
Oh, 


Lran back and locke 
door. vou wret d little silly goose, 


um I ever to do with suc 


a child as 


You're really not a bit better than a baby.” 


%k place on the 


last 
Mrs. Willoughby was driven to desp« 


trying to tl 


This conversation toc 
lowing the Baron's eventful call. 
lay awake all n | 
uns 


plan to baffle the enemy, but was 
and so she tried once more to have some influ- 
ence over Minnie by a remonstrance as sharp 
as she could give. 

** He’s an American savage. 


an Indian.” 


I believe he’s 


“I’m sure I don’t see any thing savage in 
him. 


‘an be, 


He’s as gentle and as kind as he 
And he’s so awfully fond of me.” 
“Think he burst in 
way in, and taking possession of the house. 
! Qh, how she 


how here, forcing his 


And then poor dear aunty 


was 
shocked and horrified !” 

**Tt’s because he is so awfully fond of me, and 
was so perfectly crazy to see me.” 

**And then, just as I was beginning to per- 
suade him to go away quietly, to think of you 
coming down!” 

** Well, I couldn’t bear to have him so sad, 
when he saved my life, and so I just thonght 
I'd show myself, so as to put him at ease.” 

‘*A pretty way to show yourself—to let a 
great, horrid man treat you so.” 

“Well, that’s what they a// do,” 
plaintively. ‘I’m sure J can’t help it.” 

© Oh a child! 
Why, Minnie darling, you must know that such 
things are very, very ill-bred, and very, very 
indelicate and unrefined. And then, think how 
he came forcing himself upon us when we were 
Couldn't he see 
No, he’s a savage. 


1 Minnie, 


dear! was there ever such 


that he wasn’t want- 

And then, how he 
kept giving us all a history of his life. Every 
body could hear him, and people stared so that 


driving. 


ed? 


it was really quite shocking. 

**Oh, that’s because he is so very, very frank. 
He has none of the deceit of society, you know, 
Kitty darling.” 

“*Deceit of society! I should think not. 
Only think how he acted yesterday—forcing 
his way in and rushing up stairs. Why, it’s 
actually quite frightful. He’s like a madman. 
We will have to keep all the doors locked, and 
send for the police. Why, do you know, Ethel 
says that he was here before, running about 
and shouting in the same way: ‘Min!’ ‘Min!’ 
‘ Min !’—that’s what the horrid wretch calls you 
—‘Min! it’s me.’ ‘Come, Min!’” 
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At this Minnie burst into a peal of merry, 
musical laughter, and laughed on till the tears 
came to her eyes. Her sister looked more dis- 
gusted than ever. 

* He's suc ha boy,” said Minnie; 
| 


**he’s just 
If (ma 
child, he’s a big boy, and the awfulest, funniest 


like a boy. He’s so awfully funny. 


boy Lever saw. And then he’s so fond of me. 
Why, he worships me. Oh, it’s awfully nice.” 

‘*A boy! <A beast, you mean—a horrid sav- 
age. What canI do? I must send for a po- 
liceman. I'll certainly have the doors all locked. 
And then we'll all be prisoners.” 

** Well, then, it ‘ll all be your own fault, for 
I don’t want to have any doors locked.” 

**Qh dear!” sighed her sister. 

‘Well, I don't. 
unkind.” 

** Why, you silly child, he’d come here some 
day, carry you off, and make you marry him.” 

‘Well, I do wish he would,” said Minnie, 
gravely. 


And I think you're very 


**T wish somebody would, for then it 
would put a stop to all this worry, and I really 
don’t know what else ever will. 
Kitty darling ?” 


Do you, now, 


Mrs. Willoughby turned away with a gesture 
of despair. 

An hour or two after some letters were brought 
in, one of which was addressed to 


Miss Fay, 
Poste Restante, 
Roma. 


Minnie opened this, and looked over it with 
a troubled air. Then she spoke to her sister, 
and they both went off to Minnie’s room. 

*¢ Who do you think this is from ?” she asked, 

**Oh, I don’t know! 
more trouble.” 

* Tt’s from Captain Kirby.” 

**Oh, of course! 
in Rome ?” 

** No, he isn’t.” 

‘““What! Not yet?’ 

‘“*No; but he wrote this from London. He 
has been to the house, and learned that we had 
gone to Italy. 
to me, directed to every city in Italy, so that I 
may be sure to get it. 

** Well?” asked Mrs. Willoughby, repressing 
an exclamation of yexation. 


Of course it’s some 


And of course he’s here 


He says he has sent off letters 


‘** Well, he says that in three days he will 
leave, and go first to Rome, as he thinks we 
will be most likely to be there this season. 
And so, you see, he’s coming on; and he will 
be here in three days, you know.” 

** Minnie,” 
ments’ solemn thought. 

** Well, Kitty darling ?” 

“Do you ever think ?” 

**T don’t know.” 

** Would you like one of these gentlemen of 


yours to blow one of the others’ brains out, or 


stab him, or any thing of that sort ?” 
‘* How shocking you are, Kitty dear! What 
a dreadful question !” 
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‘¢ Well, understand me now. One of them 
will do that. There will be trouble, and your 
name will be associated with it.” 

‘* Well,” said Minnie, ‘‘ I know who won't be 
shot.” 

“Who ?” 

“Why, Rufus K. Gunn,” said she, in the fun- 
ny, prim way in which she always pronounced 
that name. ‘‘If he finds it out, he’ll drive all 
the others away.” 

** And would you like that ?” 

‘* Well, you know, he’s awfully fond of me, 
and he’s so like a boy: and if I'm such a child, 
I could do better with a man, you know, that’s 
like a boy, you know, than—than—” 

‘* Nonsense! He's a madman, and you're a 
simpleton, you little goose.” 

‘* Well, then, we must be well suited to one 
another,” said Minnie. 

** Now, child, listen,” said Mrs. Willoughby, 
firmly. ‘I intend to put a stop to this. I 
have made up my mind positively to leave 
Rome, and take you home to papa. I'll tell 
him all about it, put you under his care, and 


have no more responsibility with you. I think 
he'd better send you back to school. Ive been 
too gentle. You need a firm hand. I'll be 


firm for a few days, till you can go to papa. 
You need not begin to cry. It’s for your own 
good. If you’re indulged any more, you'll sim- 
ply go to ruin.” 

Mrs. Willoughby’s tone was different from 
usual, and Minnie was impressed by it. She 
saw that her sister was resolved. So she stole 
up to her and twined her arms about her and 
kissed her. 

‘* There, there,” said her sister, kissing her 
again, ‘don’t look so sad, Minnie darling. It’s 
for your own good. We must go away, or else 
you'll have another of those dreadful people. 
You must trust to me now, dearest, and not in- 


| terfere with me in any way.” 


Isn’t that good of him ?” | 


‘¢ Well, well, you mustn’t be unkind to poor 
Rufus K. Gunn,” said Minnie. 

‘*Unkind? Why, we won't be any thing to 
him at all.” 

‘¢ And am I never to—to—see him again ?” 

‘*No!” said her sister, firmly. 

Minnie started, and looked at Mrs. Willough- 
by, and saw in her face a fixed resolution. 

‘*No, never!” repeated Mrs. Willoughby. 
‘Tam going to take you back to England. I'm 
afraid to take any railroad or steamboat. I'll 
hire a carriage, and we'll all go in a quiet way 
to Florence. Then we can take the railroad 


|to Leghorn, and go home by the way of Mar- 


said her sister, after some mo- | 


seilles. No one will know that we've gone 
away. They'll think we have gone on an ex- 
cursion. Now we'll go out driving this morn- 


ing, and this afternoon we must keep the outer 
door locked, and not let any onein. I suppose 
there is no danger of meeting him in the morn- 


jing. He must be on duty then.” 


‘*But mayn't I see him at all before we go?” 
“ce No 7 


** Just once—only once ?” 








‘No, not once. You've seen that horrid 
man for the last time.” 

Minnie again looked at her sister, and again 
read her resolution in her face. She turned 
away, her head dropped, a sob escaped from 
her, and then she burst into tears. 

Mrs. Willoughby left the room. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
JEALOUSY, 


Lorp Hawsvry had come to Rome for the 
sole purpose of watching over his friend Scone 
Dacres. But he had not found it so easy to 
do so. His friend kept by himself more than 
he used to, and for several days Hawbury had 
seen nothing of him. Once while with the la- 
dies he had met him, and noticed the sadness 
and th 
that he was still a prey to those feelings the 
exhibition of which had alarmed him at Naples, 
and made him resolve to accompany him here. 


gloom of his brow. He saw by this 


A few days afterward, while Hawbury was 
in his room, his friend entered. Hawbury arose 
and greeted him with unfeigned joy. 

‘Well, old man,” he said, ‘‘you’ve kept 
yourself close, too. What have you been do- 
ing with yourself? I’ve only had one glimpse 
of you for an age. Doing Rome, hey? An- 
tiquities, arts, churches, palaces, and all that sort 





of thing, I suppose. Come now, old boy, sit 
down and give an account of vourself. Have a 
weed? Here’s Bass in prime order. Light up, 
my dear fellow, and let me look at you as you 
compose your manly form for a friendly smoke. 
And don’t speak till you feel inclined.” 

Dacres took his seat with a melancholy smile, 
and selecting a cigar, lighted it, and smoked in 
silence for some time. 

‘*Who was that Zouave fellow ?” he asked 
at length: “the fellow that I saw riding by 
the carriage the other day af 

*“That—oh, an old friend of mine. He’s an 
American named Gunn. He’s joined the Papal 
Zouaves from some whim, and a deuced good 
thing it is for them to get hold of such a man. 
I happened to call one day, and found him with 
the ladies.” 

** The ladies—ah!” and Dacres’s eyes lighted 
up with a bad, hard light. ‘I suppose he’s 
another of those precious cavaliers—the scum 
of all lands—that dance attendance on my 
charming wife.” 

‘*Oh, see here now, my dear fellow, really 
now,” said Hawbury, ‘‘ none of that, you know, 
This fellow is a friend of mine, and one of the 
best fellows I ever saw. You'd like him, old 
chap. He'd suit you.” 

“Yes, and suit my wife better,” said Dacres, 
bitterly. 

‘*Oh, come now, really, my dear boy, you're 
completely out. He don’t know your wife at 
all. It’s the other one, you know. Don’t be 
jealous, now, if I tell you.” 
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‘Yes. I know your weakness, you know; 
but this is an old affair. I don’t want to vio 
late confidence, but—’ 

Dacres looked hard at his friend and breathed 
heavily. He was evidently much excited. 

‘But what ?” he said, hoarsely. 

Well, now, it’s an old affair. It’s the 
young one, you know—Miss Fay. He rather 
affects her, you know. Phat’s about it.” 


‘* Miss Fay ?” 
*Yes; your child-a 


an older affair than 





, youknow. But it’s 
it is, really; so don't 








be giving way, man. Besides, his claims on her 
are as great as yours; yes, greater too. Sy 
Jove!” 


‘*Miss Fay! Qh, is that all?” said Dacres, 
who, with a sigh of infinite relief, shook off all 
his late excitement, and became cool once 
more. 

Hawbury noted this very thoughtfully. 

“You see,’ said Dacres, ** that terrible wife 
of mine is so cursedly beautifu! and fascinating, 
and so infernally fond of admiration, that she 
keeps no end of fellows tagging at her heels. 
And so I didn’t know but that this was some 
new admirer. Oh, she’s adeep one! Her new 
style, which she has been cultivating for ten 
years, has made her look like an angel of light. 
Why, there’s the very light of heaven in her 
eyes, and in her face there is nothing, I swear, 
tleness and purity and peace. Oh, had 


hat she now seems! Oh, if even 





ut gen 
she but been w 
now I could but believe this, I would even now 
fling my memories to the winds, and Id lie 
down in the dust and let her trample on me, if 
she would only give me that tender and gentle 
love that now lurks in her face. Good Heav- 
ens! can such a change be possible? No; it’s 
impossible! It can’t be! Don’t I know her? 
Can't I remember her? Is my memory all a 
dream? No, it’s real; and it’s marked deep 
by this scar that I wear. Never till that scar 
is obliterated can that woman change.” 

Dacres had been speaking, as he often did 
now, half to himself; and as he ended he rubbed 
his hand over the place where the scar lay, as 
though to soothe the inflammation that arose 
from the rush of angry blood to his head. 

‘* Well, dear boy, I can only say I wish from 
my heart that her nature was like her face. 
She’s no favorite of mine, for your story has 
made me look on her with your eyes, and I 
never have spoken to her except in the most 
distant way; but I must say I think her face 
has in it a good deal of that gentleness which 
you mention. Miss Fay treats her quite like 
an elder sister, and is deuced fond of her, too. 
I can see that. So she can’t be very fiendish 
to her. Like loves like, you know, and the one 
that the child-angel loves ought to be a little 
of an angel herself, oughtn’t she ?” 

Dacres was silent for a long time. 

“There's that confounded Italian,” said he, 
‘‘dangling forever at her heels—the devil that 
saved her life. He must be her accepted lover, 
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you know. He goes out riding beside the car- 
riage. F 

“Well, re ally, my dear fellow, she doesn’t 
seem overjoyed by his attentions.” 

“Oh, that’s her art. She's so infernally | 
deep. Do you think she’d let the world see 
her feelings? Never. Slimy, Sir, and cold 
and subtle and venomous and treacherous—a 
Aha! isn’t that the way to 
Yes, a beautiful, malignant, ven- 


beautiful serpent. 
hit her off ? 
omous serpent, with fascination in her eyes, and 
But she shall 
find out yet that others are not without power. 
Confound her!” 

“Well, now, by Jove! old boy, I think the 


very best thing you can do is to go away some- 


death and anguish in her bite. 


where, and get rid of these troubles.” 

“Go away! Can I go away from my own 
thoughts? Hawbury, the trouble isin my own 
heart. I must keep near her. There's that | 
Italian devil. He shall not have her. Ti 
watch them, as I have watched them, till I find 


a chance for revenge.’ 


‘““You have watched them, then?” asked 
Hawbury, in great surprise. 
‘*Yes, both of them. I've seen the Italian 


prowling about where she lives. I’ve seen her 


on her balcony, evidently watching for him.” 

** But have you seen any thing more? This 
is only your fancy.” 

‘Fancy! Didn't I see her herself stand- 
ing on the balcony looking down. 
cealed by the shadow of a fountain, and she 
She turned her face, and I 
saw it in that soft, sweet, gentle beauty which 
she has cultivated so wonderfully. I swear it 
seemed like the face of an angel, and I could 
have worshiped it. If she could have seen 
my face in that thick shadow she would have 
thought I was an adorer of hers, like the Ital- 


I was con- 


couldn't see me. 


ian —ha, ha! —instead of a pursuer, and an | 


enemy.” 


“Well, I'll be hanged if I can tell myself | 


which you are, old boy; but, at any rate, I’m 
glad to be able to state that your trouble will 
soon be over.” 

** How’s that ?” 

‘*She’s going away.” 

** Going away!” 

"pea." 

**She! going away! where ?” 

** Back to England.” 

‘*Back to England! why, she’s just come 
here. What's that for?” 

**T don’t know. I only know they’re all 
going home. 
over, and there is no object for them to stay 
longer.” 

“Going away! going away!” 
cres, slow ly. ‘*Who told you ? 

‘*Miss Fay.” 

**Oh, I don't believe it.” 

‘*There’s no doubt about it, my dear boy. 
Miss Fay told me explicitly. She said they 
were going in a carriage by the way of Civita 
Castellana.” 


replied Da- 


Well, you know, holy week’s | 


‘* What are they going that way for? What 
I don’t believe it.” 

“Oh, it’s a fact. Besides, they evidently 
don’t want it to be known.” 

‘What's that?” asked Dacres, eagerly. 

‘*T say they don’t seem to want it to be 
known. Miss Fay told me in her childish way, 
and I saw that Mrs. Willoughby looked v« xed, 
and tried to stop her.” 

‘Tried to stop her! Ah! 


, 


nonsense! 


Who were there ? 
Were you calling ?’ 
I was 
riding, and, to my surprise, met them. They 
were driving—Mrs. Willoughby and Miss Fay, 
you know—so I chatted with them a few mo- 
ments, or rather with Miss Fay, and hoped | 
would see them again soon, at some féte or 
other, when she told me this.” 

“And my wife tried to stop her?” 

‘¢ Yes.” 

** And looked vexed ?” 

at ay 


**Then it was some secret of hers. 


**Oh no—it was yesterday morning, 


She has 
some reason for keeping dark. The other has 
none. Aha! don’t I understand her? She 
wants to keep it from me. She knows you're my 
friend, and was vexed that you should know. 
Aha! she dreads my presence. She knows 
I'm on her track. She wants to get away 
with her Italian—away from my sight. Aha! 
the tables are turned at last. Aha! my lady. 
Now we'll see. Now take your Italian and fly, 
and see how far you can get away from me. 
Take him, and see if you can hold him. Aha! 
my angel face, my mild, soft eyes of love, but 
devil’s heart—can not I understand it all? I 
see through it. I’ve watched you. Wait till 
you see Scone Dacres on your track!” 

*“What’s that? You don’t really mean it ?” 
cried Hawbury. 

“Yea, i do.” 

“Will you follow her ?” 

‘* Yes, I will.” 

** What for? 
ous mind?” 

“Tt isn’t a fancy; it’s acertainty. I’ve seen 
the Italian dogging her, dodging about her 
house, and riding with her. I’ve seen her 


For a vague fancy of your jeal- 


| looking very much as if she were expecting him 
| at her balcony. 


Is all that nothing? She’s seen 
me, and feels conscience-stricken, and longs to 
| get away where she may be free from the ter- 
ror of my presence. But Ill track her. I'll 
strike at her—at her heart, too; for I will strike 
through the Italian.” 

‘By Jove!” 

**T will, I swear!” cried Dacres, gloomily. 

“You're mad, Dacres. You imagine all 
this. You're like a madman in a dream,” 

“It’s no dream. I'll follow her. I'll track 
her.” 

‘*Then, by Jove, you'll have to take me with 
| you, old boy! I see you're not fit to take care 
of yourself. Ill have to go and keep you from 
harm.” 
| **You won't keep me from harm, old chap,” 








said Dacres, more gently; “ but I'd be glad if | 
you would go. So come along.” 
“T will, by Jove!” 





“1 WATCHED HIM.” 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE BARON’S WOES, 


Dacres was not the only excited visitor 
that Hawbury had that day. Before its close | 
another made his appearance in the person of 
the Baron. 

‘*Well, my noble friend,” cried Hawbury 
—‘‘my Baron bold—how goes it? But, by 
Jove! what’s the matter, my boy? Your brow 
deep scars of thunder have intrenched, and 
care sits on your faded cheek. Pour forth the 
mournful tale. I'll sympathize.” 

“T swear it’s too almighty bad!” cried the 
Baron. 

“© What ?” 

“The way I’m getting humbugged.” 

‘*Humbugged! Who's been humbugging 
you?” 

“Darn me if I know; and that’s the worst 
of it by a thundering sight.” 

‘* Well, my dear fellow, if I can help you, 
you'd better let me know what it’s all about.” 

‘*Why, Minnie; that’s the row. There ain't 
another thing on this green earth that would 
trouble me for five seconds.” 

“Minnie? Oh! And what has happened— 
a lover’s quarrel ?” 

“Not a quarrel. She's all right.” 

‘* What is it, then ?” 

‘Why, she’s disappeared.” 

“Disappeared! What do you mean by 
that ?” 
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‘*Darn me if I know. I only know this, | 
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that they keep their place bolted and barred, 
and they've mufiled the bell, and there’s no 
servant to be seen, and I can’t find out eny 
thing about them. And it’s too almighty bad. 
Now isn't it ?” 

‘*It's deuced odd, too—queer, by Jove! I 
don’t understand. Are you sure they're all 
locked up?” 

** Course I am.” 

“And no servants ?’ 

‘* Not a darned servant.” 


“Did you ask the concierge ?” 

**Course I did; and crossed his palm, too. 
But he didn’t give me any satisfaction.” 

** What did he say ?” 

‘*Why, he said they were at home, for they 


| had been out in the morning, and had got back 


again. Well, after that I went back and near- 


ly knocked the door down. And that was no 


good; I didn’t get a word. The concietge 
swore they were in, and they wouldn’t so much 
as answer me. Now I call that too almighty 
hard, and I'd like to know what in thunder 
they all mean by it.” 

‘* By Jove! odd, too,” 

‘*Well, you know, I thought after a while 
that it would be all explained the next day; so 
I went home and waited, and came back the 
next afternoon. I tried it over again. Same 
result. I spoke to the concierge again, and 
he swore again that they were all in. They 
had been out in the morning, he said, and look- 


}ed well. They had come home by noon, and 


had gone to their rooms, Well, I really did 
start the door that time, but didn’t get any an- 
swer for my pains.” 

i By Jove!” 

‘* Well, I was pretty hard up, [ tell you, 
But I wasn’t going to give up. So I staid 
there, and began a siege. 1 crossed the con- 
cierge’s palm again, and was in and out all 
night. ‘Toward morning I took a nap in his 
chair. He thought it was some government 
business or other, and assisted me all he could. 
I didn’t see any thing at all, though, except an 
infernal Italian—a fellow that came calling the 
first day I was there, and worked himself in 
between me and Min. He was prowling about 
there, with another fellow, and stared hard at 
me. I watched him, and said nothing, for I 
wanted to find out his little game. He's up to 
something, I swear. When he saw I was on 
the ground, though, he beat a retreat. 

‘“*Well, I staid all night, and the next 
morning watched again. I didn’t knock. It 
wasn’t a bit of use—not a darned bit. 

‘* Well, about nine o'clock the door opened, 
and I saw some one looking out very cautious- 
ly. In a minute I was standing before her, 
and held out my hand to shake hers. It was 
the old lady. But she didn’t shake hands. 
She looked at me quite coolly. 

***Good-morning, ma’am,’ said I, in quite 
a winning voice. ‘Good-morning, ma'am.’ 

*** Good-morning,’ she said. 

** *T come to see Minnie,’ said I. 

























































































































































































































































































BUT I SAVED HER LIFE.” 


**'l'o see Minnie!’ 
told me she wasn’t up. 
“¢ Ain't up?’ said I; ‘and it so bright and 
early! Why, what’s got her? Well, you just 
go and tell her 7'm here, and I'll just step in- 

side and wait till she comes down,’ said I. 

“ But the old lady didn’t budge. 

““¢T’m not a servant,’ she said, very stiff; 
‘I’m her aunt, and her guardian, and I allow 
no messages tO pass between her and strange 
gentlemen.’ 

““*Strange gentlemen!’ I cried. 
ain’t I engaged to her?’ 


said she; and then she 


‘Why, 


‘*¢<JT don’t know you,’ says she. 
“ ¢ Wasn't I introduced to you?’ says I. 
‘<*No,’ says she; ‘I don’t know you.’ 
“* But I'm engaged to Minnie,’ says I. 
‘«<T don’t recognize you,’ says she. ‘The 
family know nothing about you; and my niece 
is a silly girl, who is going back to her father, 
who will probably send her to school.’ 

*** But I saved her life,’ says I. 

“*That’s very possible,’ says she; ‘many 
persons have done so; yet that gives you no 
right to annoy her; and you shall not annoy 


| was no reason why she should be. 


her. Your engage- 


ment is an absurdity, 
The child herself ‘is 
an absurdity. You 
are an absurdity. 
Was it not you who 
was creating such a 
frightful disturbance 
here yesterday? Let 
me inform you, Sir, 
that if you repeat it, 
you will be handed 
over to the police. 
The police would cer- 
tainly have been call- 
ed yesterday had we 
not wished to avoid 
hurting your feel- 
ings. We now find 
that you have 
feelings to hurt.’ 
os Very well, 
ma’am,’ says I; 
‘these are 
views; but as you 
are not Minnie, I 
dcn’t accept them. 
[ won't retire from 
the field till I hear a 
command to that ef- 
fect from Minnie her 
self, 
atives 


no 


your 


I allow no rel 
to stand be 
me and my 

Show me Min 

nie, and let me hear 
what she has to say. 
That’s all I ask, 
and that’s fair and 
square,’ 

“You shall not 
see her at all,’ says the old lady, quite mild ; 
‘not at all. You must not come again, for 
you will not be admitted. Police will be here 
to put you out if you attempt to force an en- 
trance as you did before.’ 

‘¢ ¢ Force an entrance!’ I cried. 

“ ¢Yes,’ she said, ‘force an entrance. You 
did so, and vou filled the whole house with 
your shouts, Is that to be borne? Not by us, 
Sir. And now go, and don’t disturb us any 


tween 
love. 


more.’ 

** Well, I'll be darned if I ever felt so cut up 
in my life. The old lady was perfectly calm 
and cool; wasn't a bit scared—though there 
She just 
gave it to me that way. But when she ac- 
cused me of forcing an entrance and kicking 
up a row, I was struck all of a heap and 
couldn’t say a word. Me force an entrance! 
Me kick up a row! And in Minnie’s house! 
Why, the old woman’s mad! 

“Well, the old lady shut the door in my 
face, and I walked off; and I’ve been ever 
since trying to understand it, but I'll be darned 


if I can make head or tail of it. The only 
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ever 
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thing I see is that they're all keeping Minnie 
locked up away from me. They don’t like me, 
though why they don’t I can’t see; for I’m as 
good as any body, «nd I’ve been particular 
about being civil to all of them. Still they 


don’t like me, and they see that Minnie does, | 


and they're trying to break up the engagement. 
But by the living jingo!” and the Baron 
clinched a good-sized and very sinewy fist, 
which he brought down hard on the table—*‘ by 
the living jingo, they'll find they can’t come it 
over me! No, Sir!” 

‘‘Ts she fond of you—Miss Fay, I mean?” 

“Fond! Coursesheis. She dotes on me.” 

‘* Are you sure ?” 

‘“*Sure! As sure as I am of my own ex- 
istence. Why, the way she looks at me is 
enough! She has a look of helpless trust, an 
innocent confidence, a tender, child-like faith 
and love, and a beseeching, pleading, implor- 
ng way that tells me she is mine through and 
through.” 

Hawbury was a little surprised. He thought 
he had heard something like that before. 

*¢ Oh, well,” said he, ‘* that’s the chief thing, 
you know. If you're sure of the girl’s affec- 
tions, the battle’s half won.” 

‘*Half won! Ain't it all won?” 

“Well, not exactly. You see, with us En- 
glish, there are ever so many considerations.” 

“But with us Americans there is only one 
consideration, and that is, Do you love me? 
Still, if her relatives are particular about dol- 
lars, I can foot up as many thousands as her 
old man, I dare say; and then, if they care for 
rank, why, I’m a Baron!” 


** And what’s more, old boy,” said Hawbury, | 


earnestly, “if they wanted a valiant, stout, true, 
honest, loyal soul, they needn't go further than 
Rufus K. Gunn, Baron de Atramonte.” 

The Baron’s face flushed. 


“ Hawbury,” said he, “that’s good in you. | 
We've tried one another, haven't we? You're | 
a brick! And I don’t need you to tell me what | 


you think of me. But if you could get a word 
into the ear of that cantankerous old lady, and 
just let her know what you know about me, it 
might move her. You see you're after her 
style, and I’m not; and she can’t see any thing 
but a man’s manner, which, after all, varies in 
all countries. Now if you could speak a word 
for me, Hawbury—” 

‘*By Jove! my dear fellow, I'd be glad to 
do so—I swear I would; but you don’t appear 
to know that I won’t have the chance. ‘They're 
all going to leave Rome to-morrow morning.” 

The Baron started as though he had been shot. 

‘* What!” he cried, hoarsely. ‘‘ What's that? 
Leave Rome ?” 

§( Yeas” 

** And to-morrow morning ?” 

‘“Yes; Miss Fay told me herself—” 

“Miss Fay told you herself! By Heaven! 
What do they mean by that?” And the Baron 
sat trembling with excitement. 

‘* Well, the holy week's over.” 





ee 
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‘Darn it all, that’s got nothing to do with it! 
It’s me! They’re trying to get her from me! 
How are they going? Do you know?” 

“They are going in a carriage by the way of 
Civita Castellana.” 

‘**In a carriage by the way of Civita Castel- 
lana! Darn that old idiot of a woman! what's 
she up to now? If she’s running away from 
me, she'll wish herself back before she gets far 
on that road. Why, there’s an infernal nest 
of brigands there that call themselves Garibal- 
| dians; and, by thunder, the woman’s crazy! 
They'll be seized and held to ransom—per- 
|haps worse. Heavens! I'll gomad! Illrun 
land tell them. But no; they won't see me. 
What ‘llI do? And Minnie! I can’t give her 
up. She can’t give me up, She’s a poor, trem- 
bling little creature; her whole life hangs on 
mine. Separation from me would kill her. 

Poor little girl! Separation! By thunder, 
they shall never separate us! What devil 
makes the old woman go by that infernal road ? 
Brigands all the way! But I'll go after them ; 
I'll follow them, They'll find it almighty hard 
work to keep her from me! I'll see her, by 
thunder! and I'll get her out of their clutches! 
I swear I will! Ill bring her back here to 
Rome, and I'll get the Pope himself to bind her 
to me with a knot that all the old women under 


? 


“What! You're going? By Jove! that’s 
odd, for I’m going with a friend on the same 
road,” 


heaven can never loosen 


‘Good again! Three cheers! And you'll 
see the old woman, and speak a good word for 
me ?” 

“If I see her and get a chance, I certainly 
will, by Jove!” : 


CHAPTER XXL. 
AN EVENTFUL JOURNEY. 


On the day following two carriages rolled 
out of Rome, and took the road toward Flor- 
ence by the way of Civita Castellana. One 
carriage held four ladies; the other one was 
occupied by four lady’s-maids and the luggage 
of the party. 

It was early morning, and over the wide 
Campagna there still hung mists, which were 
dissipated gradually as the sun arose. As they 
went on the day advanced, and with the de- 
parting mists there opened up a wide view. 
On either side extended the desolate Cam- 
pagna, over which passed lines of ruined aque- 
ducts on their way from the hills to the city. 
Here and there crumbling ruins arose above 
the plain—some ancient, others medieval, none 
modern. Before them, in the distance, arose 
the Apennines, among which were, here and 
there, visible the white outlines of some villa or 
hamlet. 

For mile after mile they drove on; and the 
drive soon proved very monotonous. It was 
| nothing but one long and unvarying plain, with 
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THE PROCESSION ACROSS THE OAMPAGNA, 


this only change, that every mile brought them 
nearer to the mountains. As the mountains 
were their only hope, they all looked forward 
eagerly to the time when they would arrive 
there and wind along the road among them. 

Formerly Mrs. Willoughby alone had been 
the confidante of Minnie’s secret, but the events 
of the past few days had disclosed most of her 
troubles to the other ladies also, at least as far as 
the general outlines were concerned. The con- 
sequence was, that they all knew perfectly well 
the reason why they were traveling in this way, 
and Minnie knew that they all knew it. Yet 
this unpleasant consciousness did not in the 
least interfere with the sweetness of her temper 
and the gentleness of her manner. She sat there, 
with a meek smile and a resigned air, as though 
the only part now left her in life was the pa- 
tient endurance of her unmerited wrongs. She 
blamed no one; she made no complaint; yet 
there was in her attitude something so touch- 
ing, so clinging, so pathetic, so forlorn, and in 
her face something so sweet, so sad, so re- 
proachful, and so piteous, that she enforced 
sympathy; and each one began to have a half- 
guilty fear that Minnie had been wronged by 
her. Especially did Mrs. Willoughby feel this. 
She feared that she had neglected the artless 
and simple-minded child; she feared that she 
had not been sufficiently thoughtful about her ; 
and now longed todo something to make amends 
for this imaginary neglect. So she sought to 
make the journey as pleasant as possible by 
cheerful remarks and lively observations. None 
of these things, however, produced any effect 
upon the attitude of Minnie. She sat there, with 
unalterable sweetness and unvarying patience, 
just like a holy martyr, who freely forgave all 
her enemies, and was praying for those who 
had despitefully used her, 

The exciting events consequent upon the Bar- 
on’s appearance, and his sudden revelation in the 
role of Minnie’s lover, had exercised a strong 
and varied effect upon all; but upon one its 
result was wholly beneficial, and this was Ethel. 


It was so startling and so unexpected that it 
had roused her from her gloom, and given her 
something to think of. The Baron’s début in 
their parlor had been narrated to her over and 
over by each of the three who had witnessed it, 
and each gave the narrative her own coloring. 
Lady Dalrymple’s account was humorous; Mrs. 
Willoughby’s indignant; Minnie’s sentimental. 
Out of all these Ethel gained a fourth idea, 
compounded of these three, which again blend- 
ed with another, and an original one of her own, 
gained from a personal observation of the Bar- 
on, whose appearance on the stairs and impa- 
tient summons for “Min” were very vividly 
impressed on her memory. In addition to this 
there was the memory of that day on which 
they endeavored to ught off the enemy. 

That was, indeed, a memorable day, and was 
now alluded to by them all as the day of the 
siege. It was not without difficulty that they 
had withstood Minnie’s earnest protestations, 
and intrenched themselves. But Mrs. Wil 
loughby was obdurate, and Minnie’s tears, which 
flowed freely, were unavailing. 

Then there came the first knock of the im- 
patient and aggressive visitor, followed by oth- 
ers in swift succession, and in ever-increasing 
power. Every knock went to Minnie’s heart. 
It excited an unlimited amount of sympathy for 
the one who had saved her life, and was now 
excluded from her door. But as the knocks 
grew violent and imperative, and Minnie grew 
sad and pitiful, the other ladies grew indignant. 
Lady Dalrymple was on the point of sendin; 
off for the police, and only Minnie’s frantic en- 
treaties prevented this. At last the door seemed 
almost beaten in, and their feelings underwent 
a change. They were convinced that he was 
mad, or else intoxicated. Of the madness of 
love they did not think. Once convinced that 
he was mad, they became terrified. The maids 
all hid themselves. None of them now would 
venture out even to call the police. They ex- 
pected that the concierge would interpose, but 


|in vain. The concierge was bribed. 














After a very eventful day night came. They 
heard footsteps pacing up and down, and knew 
that it was their tormentor, Minnie’s heart 
again melted with tender pity for the man 
whose love for her had turned his head, and 
she begged to be allowed to speak to him. But 
this was not permitted. So she went to bed 
and fell asleep. So, in process of time, did the 
others, and the night passed without any trou- 
ble. Then morning came, and there was a 
debate as to who should confront the enemy. 
There was no noise, but they knew that he was 
there. At last Lady Dalrymple summoned up 
her energies, and went forth to do battle. The 
result has already been described in the words 
of the bold Baron himself. 

But even this great victory did not reassure 
the ladies. Dreading another visit, they hur- 
ried away to a hotel, leaving the maids to follow 
with the luggage as soon as possible. On the 
following morning they had left the city. 

Events so very exciting as these had pro- 
duced a very natural effect upon the mind of 
Ethel. They had thrown her thoughts out of 
their old groove, and fixed them in a new one. 
Besides, the fact that she was actually leaving 
the man who had caused her so much sorrow 
was already a partial relief. She had dreaded 
meeting him so much that she had been forced 
to keep herself a prisoner. A deep grief still 
remained in her heart; but, at any rate, there 
was now some pleasure to be felt, if only of a 
superficial kind. 

As for Mrs. Willoughby, in spite of her self- 
reproach about her purely imaginary neglect of 
Minnie, she felt such an extraordinary relief 
that it affected all her nature. The others 
might feel fatigue from the journey. Not she. 
She was willing to continue the journey for an 
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indefinite period, so long as she had the sweet | 


consciousness that she was bearing Minnie far- 
ther and farther away from the grasp of ‘ that 
horrid man.”” The consequence was, that she 
was lively, lovely, brilliant, cheerful, and alto- 
gether delightful. She was as tender to Min- 
nie as a mother could be. She was lavish in 
her promises of what she would do for her. 
She chatted gayly with Ethel about a thousand 
things, and was delighted to find that Ethel re- 
ciprocated, She rallied Lady Dalrymple on 
her silence, and congratulated her over and 
over, in spite of Minnie’s frowns, on the suc- 
cess of her generalship. And so at last the 
weary Campagna was traversed, and the two 
carriages began to ascend among the mountains. 
Several other travelers were passing over that 
Campagna road, and in the same direction. 
They were not near enough for their faces to 
be discerned, but the ladies could look back and 
see the signs of their presence. First there was 
i carriage with two men, and about two miles 
behind another carriage with two other men; 
while behind these, again, there rode a solitary 
horseman, who was gradually gaining on the 
other travelers. 
Now, if it had been possible for Mrs. Wil- 


| that time. 














loughby to look back and discern the faces of 
the travelers who were moving along the road 
behind her, what a sudden overturn there would 
have been in her feelings, and what a blight 
would have fallen upon her spirits!) But Mrs. 
Willoughby remained in the most blissful ig- 
norance of the persons of these travelers, and 
so was able to maintain the sunshine of her 
soul. 

At length there came over that sunny soul 
the first cloud. 

The solitary horseman, who had been riding 
behind, had overtaken the different carriages. 

The first carriage contained Lord Hawbury 
and Scone Dacres. As the horseman passed, 
he recognized them with a careless nod and 
smile. 

Scone Dacres grasped Lord Hawbury’s arm. 

**Did you see him?” he cried. ‘* The Ital- 
ian! I thought so! What do you say now? 
Wasn't I right ?” 

** By Jove!” cried Lord Hawbury. 

Whereupon Dacres relapsed into silence, sit- 
ting upright, glaring after the horseman, cher- 
ishing in his gloomy soul the darkest and most 
vengeful thoughts, 

The horseman rode on further, and overtook 
the next carriage. In this there were two 
men, one in the uniform of the Papal Zouaves, 
the other in rusty black. He turned toward 
these, and greeted them with the same nod and 
smile, 

“Do you see that man, parson?” said the 
Baron to his companion, 
him ?” 

““ No.” 

‘* Well, you saw him at Minnie’s house. He 
came in.” 

‘No, he didn't.” 

“Didn't he? No. 


“*Do you recognize 


By thunder, it wasn’t 
Well, at any rate, that man, I be- 
lieve, is at the bottom of the row. It’s my be- 
lief that he’s trying to cut me out, and he'll find 
he’s got a hard row to hoe before he succeeds 
in that project.” 

And with these words the Baron sat glaring 
after the Italian, with something in his eye that 
resembled faintly the fierce glance of Scone 
Dacres, 

The Italian rode on. <A few miles further 
were the two carriages. Minnie and her sister 
were sitting on the front seats, and saw the 
stranger as he advanced. He soon came near 
enough to be distinguished, and Mrs. Willough- 
by recognized Girasole. 

Her surprise was so great that she uttered 
an exclamation of terror, which startled the 
other ladies, and made them all look in that 
direction. 

‘“* How very odd!” said Ethel, thoughtfully. 

‘*And now I suppose you'll all go and say 
that I brought Aim too,” said Minnie. ‘‘ That's 
always the way you do. You never seem to 
think that I may be innocent. You always 
blame me for every little mite of a thing that 
may happen.” 
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No one made any remark, and there was si- 
lence in the carriage as the stranger approached, 
The ladies bowed somewhat coolly, except Min- 
nie, who threw upon him the most imploring 
look that could possibly be sent from human 
eyes, and the Italian’s impressible nature thrill- 
ed before those beseeching, pleading, earnest, 
unfathomable, tender, helpless, innocent orbs. 
Removing his hat, he bowed low. 

‘*T haf not been awara,” he said, politely, 
in his broken English, ‘‘ that youar ladysippa’s 
bin intend to travalla, 
tenzion ?” 

Mrs. Willoughby made a polite response of 


Ees eet not subito in- 


a general character, the Italian paused a mo- 
ment to drink in deep draughts from Minnie’s 
great beseeching eyes that were fixed upon his, 
and then, with a low bow, he passed on. 

“T believe I’m losing my senses,” said Mrs, 
Willoughby. 

“Why, Kitty darling?” asked Minnie. 

‘I don’t know how it is, but I actually trem- 
bled when that man came up, and I haven't got 
over it yet.” 


“I’m sure I don’t see why,” said Minnie. 


‘** You're always imagining things, though. Now | 


isn’t she, Ethel dearest ?” 


* Well, really, I don’t see much in the Count 


to make one tremble. I suppose poor dear 
Kitty has been too much agitated lately, and 
it’s her poor nerves.” 

*T have my lavender, Kitty dear,” said Lady 
Dalrymple. ‘‘Won’t you take it? Or would 
you prefer valerian ?’* 

“Thanks, much, but I do not need it,” said 
Mrs. Willoughby. ‘‘I suppose it will pass off.” 

‘‘I’m sure the poor Count never did any 
body any harm,” said Minnie, plaintively ; 
you needn’t all abuse him so—unless you're 
all angry at him for saving my life. I remem- 
ber a time when you all thought very different- 
ly, and all praised him up, no end.” 

“Really, Minnie darling, I have nothing 
against the Count, only once he was a little too 
intrusive; but he seems to have got over that; 
and if he’ll only be nice and quiet and proper, 
I’m sure I've nothing to say against him.” 

They drove on for some time, and at length 
reached Civita Castellana. Here they drove 
up to the hotel, and the ladies got out and went 
up to their apartments. They had three rooms 
up stairs, two of which looked out into the street, 
while the third was in the rear. 
windows was a balcony. 

The ladies now disrobed themselves, and 


-* 60 


their maids assisted them to perform the duties | 


of a very simple toilet. Mrs. Willoughby’s was 
first finished. So she walked over to the win- 
dow, and looked out into the street. 


It was not a very interesting place, nor was | 


there much to be seen; but she took a lazy, 


languid interest in the sight which met her eyes. | 


There were the two carriages. The horses 
were being led to water. Around the carriages 
was a motley crowd, composed of the poor, the 
maimed, the halt, the blind, forming that realm 


At the front | 


of beggars which from immemorial ages has 
flourished in Italy. With these was intermin 
gled a crowd of ducks, geese, goats, pigs, and 
ill-looking, mangy, snarling curs. 

Upon these Mrs, Willoughby looked for som: 
time, when at length her ears were arrested by 
the roll of wheels down the street. A carriag: 
was approaching, in which there were two tray 
elers. One hasty glance sufficed, and she turned 
her attention once more to the ducks, geese, 
goats, dogs, and beggars. In afew minutes the 
crowd was scattered by the newly-arrived car 
riage. It stopped. A man jumped out. For 
a moment he looked up, staring hard at the 
windows. That moment was enough. Mrs. 
Willoughby had recognized him. 

She rushed away from the windows. Lady 
Dalrymple and Ethel were in this room, and 
Minnie in the one beyond. All were startled 
by Mrs. Willoughby’s exclamation, and still 
more by her looks. 

‘*Oh!” she cried. 

‘*What?” criedethey. ‘* What is it ?” 

‘* FTe’s there! He's there!” 

““Who? who?” they cried, in alarm. 

‘That horrid man!” 

Lady Dalrymple and Ethel looked at one an 
other in utter horror. 

As for Minnie, she burst into the room, 
peeped out of the windows, saw ‘‘ that horrid 
man,” then ran back, then sat down, then 
jumped up, and then burst into a peal of 
the merriest laughter that ever was heard from 
her. 

“Oh, I'm so glad! 


claimed. 


I'm so glad!” she ex 
**QOh, it’s so awfully funny. Oh, I’m 
Oh, Kitty darling, don’t, please don’t, 
Oh, ple-e-e-e-e-e-e-ase don’t, 


It’s 


so glad! 
look 
Kitty darling. You make me laugh worse. 
so awfully funny !” 

But while Minnie laughed thus, the others 
looked at each other in still greater consterna- 
tion, and for some time there was not one of 
them who knew what to say. 

But Lady Dalrymple again threw herself in 

| the gap. 

| ** Youneed not feel at all nervous, my dears,” 
said she, gravely. ‘I do not think that this 
person can give us any trouble. He certainly) 
can not intrude upon us in these apartments, 
and on the highway, you know, it will be quite 
as difficult for him to hold any communication 
with us. So I really don’t see any cause fo: 
alarm on your part, nor do I see why deat 
Minnie should exhibit such delight.” 

These words brought comfort to Ethel and 
Mrs. Willoughby. They at once perceived their 
truth. To force himself into their presence in 
a public hotel was of course impossible, even 
for one so reckless as he seemed to be; and on 
the road he could not trouble them in any way, 
since he would have to drive before them or 
| behind them. 
| At Lady Dalrymple’s reference to herself, 
| Minnie looked up with a bright smile. 
| ‘You're awfully cross with me, aunty dar- 


so cross, 
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ling,” she said; “but I forgive you. Only I| Not long after the arrival of the Baron and 
ean’t help laughing, you know, to see how| his friends another carriage drove up. None 
frightened you all are at poor Rufus K. Gunn. | of the ladies were at the window, and so they 
And, Kitty dearest, oh how you did run away | did not see the easy nonchalance of Hawbury 
from the window! It was awfully funny, you | as he lounged into the house, or the stern face 


know.” of Scone Dacres as he strode before him. 
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Along the dusty road, 
Drawn up in bright array, 
They saw the gallant French, 
Whose bands began to play ; 
They saw the Yankee troops 
A ragged, motley crew 
Who looked the men they were 


When this old flag was new. 


Through these, with shouldered arms 
And colors cased, they went; 

Low beat their drums the while, « 
But loud their discontent : 

Sullenly on the ground 
Their captured guns they threw, 


Thinking of England’s flag, 





When this old flag was new. } 



















The long war left us poor, 
But left us strong and free, 
What we determined best 


Thenceforth to do and be: 





To mould the State at will, 


WueEn this old flag was new, Make laws, and break them too— 
Theymanners and the men No master but ourselves, : 
: ‘ i 
That are so petty now When this old flag was new. : 

petty) § 

Methinks were better then. i 
The straits that we were in, } A brave old race they were f 
The work there was to do, Who peopled then the land, : 
No man of them ashamed ' 


All hearts and hands made strong, 


When this old flag was new. To show his horny hand :— 


Hands that had grasped the sword 














Five long, long years we fought Now drew the furrow true; 
Against the British Crown; For honored was the plow 
For George the Third would put When this old flag was new. 4 
His rebel subjects down : 
Many were our defeats, | The farmer tilled the ground i 
Our victories were few, His father tilled before ; 
And yet we lost not hope, If it supplied his wants 
When this old flag was new. He asked for nothing more. ‘ 
Thankful for what he had, ny 


Its hour of triumph came— 


"Twas ninety years ago— He sang a hymn of praise, } 
When out of Yorktown marched, | When this old flag was new. 4y 

With solemn step and slow, f 
The beaten English host, He wore a homespun suit ot 

That cursed, yet dreaded too, His wife and daughters made; 
The sight they saw that day, "Twas dyed with butternuts, 


When this old flag was new. And, likely, old and frayed: 


On Sunday, in his pew, 
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Z ; 
» { 
s ' : : 
“a FIVE LONG, LONG YEARS WE FOUGIIT.” 

: ae They dressed in calicoes, | Who could their stockings knit, 
Fa t And looked right pretty too; And darn, and bake, and brew- 
ie Women, not clothes were loved A housewife in each house, 
: " When this old flag was new. | When this old flag was new. 

wie, | Men married women then And women married men 

, Who kept their healthful bloom Who did not shrink from toil, 

: By working at the churn, But wrung with sweat their bread 
: And at the wheel and loom; From out the stubborn soil; 
; 
: 
; 
} 
; 
| 
i 





““WHEN OUT OF YORKTOWN MAROHED, WITH SOLEMN STEP AND 8LOW.” 











NEW. 





““MEN MARRIED WOMEN THEN.” 


Whose axes felled the wood, The school-house and the church 
And where so late it grew Were raised the self-same day ; 


Did straightway build their homes, For who would learn to read, 
When this old flag was new. Should learn, they thought, to pray. 





GENERAL MUSTER-DAY.” 
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‘““ BENEATH WHOSE STURDY BLOWS.” 


They read the Bible then, 
And all believed it true; 

For they were simple folk 
When this old flag was new. 


They lived their homely lives 
The plain, old-fashioned way : 
Thanksgiving once a year, 
And géneral Muster-day ; 
Town-meeting in the spring— 
Their holidays were few, 
And very gravely kept, 
When this old flag was new. 


A hardy, patient race, 


Their growth was sure, if slow; 


Happy in this—they had 
A world wherein to grow, 


Where kings and priests were not, 
Nor peoples to subdue— 

A Continent their own— 
When this old flag was new. 


From where their hearth-fires burned, 
And where their dead were laid, 

Through woods, till then untrod, 
That slept in endless shade, 

Up mighty streams and lakes, 
By many a still bayou, 

North, south, they drove their way, 
When this old flag was new. 


The forests of the North, 

Dense, dark with pines, knew well 
Beneath whose sturdy blows 

Their grand old monarchs fell: 
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“AND KEELS WERE LAID, WHICH SOON 


TO GOODLY VESSELS GREW.” 


Before whose deadly shots 
The wild deer, crashing, flew, 
And the great, frightened moose, 
When this old flag was new. 


The swollen floods of March 
Brought down, with thundering spray, 
Great logs, that choked the streams, 
From clearings far away ; 
Day after day long rafts, 
Each with its stalwart crew, 
Like islands came and went, 


When this old flag was new. 


And all along their way 

Huge saw-mills drew them in, 
With grating iron teeth 

That made a ceaseless din; 


“ WHERE 
AND GROWS THE 


And keels were laid, which soon 
To goodly vessels grew: 

The Forest sought the Sea 
When this old flag was new. 


Southward, with steady sails, 


Along our rugged shore, 


Around the dangerous capes 


Where stormy billows roar ; 
3evond the coral reefs, 

To waters calm and blue, 
Where shone no flag so proud, 

When this old flag was new. 


Among the summer isles 
That stud the Spanish Main, 
Where bloom the orange groves, 
And grows the sugar-cane ; 


BLOOM THE ORANGE GROVES, 


SUGAR-OANE.” 
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“AND THIN THE SCHOOLS OF COD.” 


Their glittering, dreadful peaks 
The polar whale pursue: 

No sailors were so bold 
When this old flag was new. 


Where Santa Cruz is made, 
And other spirits too— 

The rum our fathers loved 
When this old flag was new. 





And westward evermore, 
As if they fled the sea, 

Whose waves their brothers plowed, 
Whose islands held in fee, 


And northward to the Banks, 

Where throngh the mists they drift, 
And thin the schools of cod; 

And where the icebergs lift 


“ OEHIND THE SLOW OX-OARTS.” 
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““THEY BUILT A HOUSE 


The farmers of the North, Behind the slow ox-carts, 


Whose harvests scantier grew, Which held their household stuff 


Went pushing through the woods, Whereon the children sat 
When this old flag was new. When the long roads were rough, 


‘““WHEN NEAR THE INDIAN DREW.” 
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With muskets in their hands, 
And pluck to use them too, 
They plodded on and on, 


— 


When this old flag was new. 








| nits ; Some broad, bright river’s bank 
Became their dwelling-place ; 
They built a house of logs, 
cae And cleared the woods apace; 
i tk Planted a patch with corn, 
fs * Which soon the sun and dew 
* i Matured in plenteous crops, 


When this old flag was new. 


See 


And westward, westward still, 
oy TE They pushed the forests back ; 
And where they went the flag 

Did follow on their track ; 
For only where it waved, 

When near the Indian drew, 
Was man or woman safe, 
When this old flag was new. 


: Its stripes of rising day, 
Its clustering stars of night— 


ats ; They saw them burn afar, 


$F For lo! as years went by, 
Within its sky of blue, 
Star after star arose, 


j 
| 
| ee And blessed their growing light ; 
} 


rod When this old flag was new! 


rye Wherever it has flown 


The State has gone before 


Ne Hail to the brave old flag! 
} 
4 
' 


And made its greatness known; 


ee It found us torn with war, 


: It found us weak and few— 
We even had a king 
When this old flag was new! 


To-day the world in arms, 
With all its banded kings 
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Invincible in war, 
And in the woe it brings— 
Though over all the land 
Their conquering eagles flew, 
Would know their sun went down 
When this old flag was new! 


God bless the dear old flag! 
The nation’s hope and pride, 

For which our fathers fought, 
For which our children died; 

And, long as there shall beat 
A heart to freedom true, 


Preserve the rights we won 


When this old flag was new! 





THE SADDEST OF ALL IS LOVING. 


/ sik vee Eat PS oe se 
| L 
} it i: H angry with me.” Spoken by Miss 
 e A. Randall, with the slight draw] and in- 
t different manner which had from the first 
Paine proved so attractive to Richard Franklin. 
il rf Quite her match in nonchalance, however, 
h Dick merely glanced at his pretty partner and 
said : 
bs ‘* Shall we go back to the ball-room and try 


that waltz again? It is not always one can 
dance after Strauss music, and perhaps we are 
hardly wise to lose so many moments.” 


hi et “Aren't you sorry for me? He was in a 
: dreadful passion.” 
| “Who?” 
7 { 
A 
ee 
ed ee 
. fy 


|the giddy dance. 
| waltzing to think of much else with such a 
| partner and such music—at this particular time 


‘*Why, Barry Harwood.” 
“Was he?” They were whirling away in 
Dick—always too fond of 


| was so absorbed in the fascinations of the dip, 
| which he had but recently accomplished, that 
jhe did not notice the upturned face, with its 
| sweet eyes and mouth, asking sympathy and 
jinterest as plainly as though the lips had 
spoken. It did not, however, pass unobserved. 
| Across the room stood Barry Harwood, frown- 
|ing upon the young naval officer who for the 
| past few weeks had won many of the smiles he 
had thought all his own. Louise Randall felt 
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her heart grow cold as she saw the look he cast | York State, where the mother, a delicate wom- 
upon Dick, and clung closer to her compan- | an, could breathe the fresh air from the mount- 
ion'’s arm as they left the ball-room, walked | ains, and be more secluded than at Niagara. 

down the stairs into the parlor, through the 











The night of his arrival he chanced to fall in 
long windows out on to the wide piazza which | with Barry Harwood, whom he had known 
overlooks the Rapids of our grand old Niag- | some years before, and was persuaded by him 




















ara, to stay over just long enough “to see the sights, 
Many of the dancers had taken refuge here, | you know.” 
and the piazza was crowded with faces, young Harwood was a good kind of a fellow, and 








and old. Light-hearted girls laughed and_/ pleased to find so congenial a companion as 
talked merrily with handsome men ; mammas| Dick. Next morning, after presenting him to 
conversed in low tones with one another; | his beautiful fiancée, Miss Randall and her 
lovers quarreled and cooed in corners; some | mother insisted upon his giving up his rooms 
walked uneasily up and down, while others, | at the International, coming to their hotel, and u 
weary of the gay scene in which they had no | considering himself one of their party. 3 
share, sought the billiard-rooms below. All| How pleasantly the days had passed since 
were finding what enjoyment can be found in| then! Was it any wonder that in the society 
such a place, and, while few were entirely hap- | of Miss Randall he forgot all else? Forgot 
py, perhaps none were altogether miserable. the summer he had promised himself with Ruth 

Louise was restless and ill at ease. Her | Heaton—dear little Ruth!—the ideal of his 
evening with Richard had been at best unsat- | boyish days, whom he had thought of so fondly 






























































isfactory, and her lover was angry with her. all the long years away from her? Forgot 
‘¢ Delicious waltz,” said Franklin. ‘‘I hope | even Barry Harwood, and stayed on and on, 
Miss Louise enjoyed it as much as I did.” |unmindful that the bright days were slipping 





‘*‘T sometimes think you are not capable of | away, and of the little heart up in the mount- 
ny kind of enjoyment.” ains that longed so earnestly for his coming ? 

‘Because I have failed to appreciate Miss| To-night, for the first time, it all came back 
Randall's society? Surely you are unjust.” —_| upon him, and he was too honest not to admit 

‘“‘T don’t want to be unjust. You did seem|to himself that to stay longer where he was 
to enjoy it, and to me it is the one waltz ever | would be worse than folly. 



































to be remembered, for”’—her voice fell—* it is He was nota vain man. Nature had, indeed, 
the last. I promised Barry I wouldn’t dance | liberally endowed him in mind and person. 
with you again.” One seldom looked upon his length of limb and 





*“* Nonsense, Miss Louise, how absurd! Bar-| breadth of shoulder without feeling that there 








ry doesn’t mind me.” must be a corresponding strength and beauty 
‘‘He minds my dancing with any one but) of heart and soul. But, though not given to 
him.” | overrating his own charms, he could not fail to 
They were leaning over the railing now. | discover, by the light of to-night’s revelation, 
‘*T never thought Harwood an exacting | that Louise’s preference for himself was as pos- 
man. I shall express my opinion of him to | itive as though she had been free to confess or 
himself, however, in the morning. <A duel on | he willing to ask it, and was compelled to ac- 
a small scale might furnish excitement for you | knowledge that he had been unpardonably 
people. Even the Falls themselves must have | blundering, stupid, and blind. 
grown tame to those of you who have spent the He could no longer think unreasonable the 
summer here.” | gloomy fits of jealousy in which Barry had of 
She laughed a faint laugh, which quite died | late so frequently indulged. His eyes were 
away as Harwood’s form emerged from the | opened now, and from his heart he despised 
darkness, and Harwood’s voice said : himself and pitied Barry, who, through him, 
‘*T have been hunting you every where Miss | had lost all that made the world brightest. 
Louise. Madame Mamma wants you, and I| Unwittingly he had done him the deepest in- 
am sent to escort you to her, or’—with an at-| jury—a poor return, indeed, for all Barry’s 
tempt at hauteur—‘“I should not claim that | friendship from one whose pride lay in his ap- 
privilege.” | preciation of and gratitude for a kind act; and 
Left to himself, Richard stood leaning | now he felt that when on the morrow he should 
against a pillar with folded arms. He was | meet him face to face his punishment would be 
thinking over the last few weeks and the even- | indeed begun. 
ing he had just spent. He had but recently re- Dick was a true-hearted fellow, with more 
turned from a voyage in the Mediterranean, | refinement and delicacy of fecling than fall to 
and, having a leave of two or three months, he | the lot of most men; and as the conviction 
had come to Niagara, expecting there to meet | that Louise looked upon him with partial eyes 
some old and valued friends from the South, | stole over him with increasing force, he resolved 
who had intended there to take up their abode | that after to-morrow he would go away out of 
for the summer months. her life, cost what it might. 
He learned that his friends, the Heatons, After all, the sacrifice would not be great; 
had changed their plans, and gone instead to| for, as his thoughts went back to Ruth—a 
a more quiet place in the northern part of New| journey they took but rarely in these days—he 
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could tell himself frankly that, though charmed 
with Louise, he did not love her. 

There was a fascination about the girl before 
which most men bowed. The far-off look in 
her eyes, the coquettish mouth, and the very 
touch of her hand had brought sad days into 
the lives of other women, and seemed likely 
now to ruin the happiness of Ruth Heaton. 
Yet Louise was not heartless, and seemed half 
unconscious of the power she held. She was 
flattered and courted long before her school- 
days were over, and knew not what it was to 
have men pass her by unnoticed. Nearly a 
year before, she had engaged herself to Barry 
Harwood, because he was considered a desira- 
ble parti, and she liked no one better. Until 
she met Franklin she had worn her engage- 
ment lightly; but for the past few weeks not 
only had Harwood’s society been a to 
her, but his very presence an annoyance. She 
did not ask herself why this was, nor did she 
seek to have it otherwise, but allowed herself 
to float along in a delicious dream, contented 
with the fact that each day found the tall fig- 
ure by her side, and the blue eyes looking down 
into hers with undisguised admiration. 

Yes, day after to-morrow Dick would leave 
them. ‘To-night he would write to Ruth and 
tell her of his coming; his heart beat quicker 
at the verv thought. To-morrow the remit- 
tance he had been daily expecting must come, 
and he could no longer have that excuse for 
delay. Ifnot, Barry would, no doubt, be glad 
to furnish him with any sum requisite to his 
departure. This was Tuesday, and he should 
not stay a day longer than Thursday. Having 
come to this determination, he shook himself, 
as if to get rid of his perplexing thoughts, and 
walked back through the deserted parlors and 
off to his rooms, resolving not to write the let- 
ter, after all, but to give Ruth a surprise. 


bore 


Il. 

Meanwhile a scene had been going on between 
the lovers which neither had anticipated, but 
which events had predicted must take place as 
the consequence of an engagement entered into 
with a spirit of mere convenience on the one 
side and a mad infatuation on the other. 

Turning away from Franklin, Barry said, 

**Tt requires very little penetration, Louise, 
to discover that you find Franklin a very pleas- 
ant companion.” 

** Well, I don’t know why I should eternally 
talk to you, Barry, simply because we are en- 
gaged. I had always hoped I might be spared 
from marrying a jealous man.” 

** Jealousman! That’s quiteajoke! As re- 
peatedly as I've been called ‘a fool’ for allowing 
so many flirtations to go on without a single pro- 
hibition. Upon my soul, Louise, this is hard!” 

‘*What but jealousy, or some other equally 
small virtue, could induce you to bore mamma 
with complaints of my coldness, and all that 
sort of thing, in the tiresome way you have for 
the last two or three days ?” 
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‘**Has Mrs. Randall complained of my being 


‘tiresome?’ She seemed to agree with me in 
all that I said, and even to add a few remarks 
herself, in disapproval of this latest affair of 
yours. 

‘* Well, I don’t know that mamma herself 
was particularly bored, but I know I was wher 
she talked to me about it.” She finished this 
sentence with a yawn, and added, 

‘*Come, take me up stairs now.’ 

‘* Not until you have answered me, Louise. 
Has your mother been wearing one face to me 
and another to you? Is not 
friend ?” 

‘**Of course she’s your friend, Barry, and so 
am I. Only don’t be stupid, or make a quarrel 
with me, or get mamma put out with me, as 
you certainly will if you tell her any more tales 
of my perfidy.” 

‘“* Now you are trifling.” 

**Oh, well, call it that if you will. Only let 
me go to bed, for I am unconscionably sleepy. 

Barry stopped suddenly. His short, rather 
thickset figure grew quite majestic as he straight- 
ened it to its full height, and, with a determina 
tion which scarcely ever marked his appearance 
or manner when Louise was by, said: 

** Louise, are you cold and heartless, or are 
you what I have loved to think you—what I 
will think you yet, if you will let me? Per 
haps you do not care to hear all I have suffered 
since you met Franklin?” 

Louise's heart pronounced her guilty, and 
she longed to ease her conscience by one of 
those concessions which never failed to soften 
her lover, and which none knew better than 
she how to make. Laying her hand upon his 
arm, she said, softly, 

‘** Forgive me, Barry, that I have made you 
suffer. It is the same old story of my thought 
lessness and love of variety. Shall I ever make 
the good fiancée I ought to be? Will you for 
give me this once, Barry ?” 

“ That I will, Louise, and love you the bet- 
ter for having asked it of me. And now I will 
take you to your room; but first let me have 
your promise that this state of things is at an 
end, that I may once more lie down in peace.” 

‘What state of things do you mean ?” with- 
drawing her hand, which he had taken into his 
own. 

‘¢ This flirtation with Franklin. I don’t like 
to use harsh terms, but you compel me to do so 
by purposely misunderstanding what I say.” 

‘It is not a flirtation, Barry, and I don't 
like you to say such things to me.” 

“Then, I swear it is something more ;” and 
his voice grew low and husky as he added, 
‘* And, on my soul, I believe you are the un- 
principled flirt I have tried not to think you.” 

‘** Barry!” imploringly. 

‘* And what am I but one of the poor, mis- 
erable dupes who have followed in your path! 
Franklin comes next in order, and may the 
Lord pity him, for he will find no mercy at 
your hands.” 


she still mi) 





‘*That will do. You have 
His lips moved, 

‘*No appeal is necessary. You have insult- 
ed the woman you professed to love; and 
whether she has a heart or not, she has the 
sensibility to be deeply wounded by your words, 
and the strength to tell you that all claim to 
her affection or regard ceases from this mo- 
ment.” 

“Louise, darling—"s 

‘‘Hush! You have no longer the right to 
address me so. I shall never forget what you 
have said to-night. Here is the ring I have 
worn for your sake, and whatever else you may 
have given me shall be as faithfully returned. 
Good-night!” And without the slightest falter 
in her voice, or tremor in her frame, she swept 
by the stunned Barry, and left him to look his 
trouble in the face, and fight it out alone. 

He never knew how the night passed. Some- 
thing brought conviction to his heart that all 
was over, and that any thought of reconcilia- 
tion was hopeless. But not till long after did 
he realize that it was not alone her anger at 
him, but her love for Richard, which had made 
the step she had taken so easy for her. 

When Louise, upon reaching her room, had 
replaced her white dress by her soft blue wrap- 
per. she threw herself into a low chair by the 
window, and began to think over what she had 
done. She had liked Barry well enough, and 
nothing had been further from her thoughts 
than to dismiss him as she had done to-night. 
She had been contented—yes, quite happy—in 
the thought that some day she should be sole 
mistress of Harwood’s home, and the wife of a 
man whom all men esteemed. Her mother had 
desired nothing better for her daughter. Her 
friends were warm in their congratulations, and 
the envy she saw on many sides added to the 
enjoyment of her triumph. 

Until Franklin crossed her path all had been 
well; but how’could she see him day after day 
and be the one woman to fail to acknowledge 
his superiority? She was sorry for Barry, and 
sorry for herself too, and could not give up 
without a pang all her plans for the future, 
when she should be the wife of a man rich 


said enough.” 
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enough to gratify every desire of her heart. | 


But her cheeks burned as the insulting words 
he had used to-night came back to her, and she 
clinched her hands in indignation that a man 
should dare speak to her as Barry had done. 

Then her thoughts turned to Franklin. 
denly the fact that it was him she loved, and 
not Barry,,came upon her with a startling con- 
viction that sent the blood into her fair face, 
dyeing it with crimson blushes. 

She had a hard struggle with herself that 
night; but before she slept came the resolve to 
make it all right with Barry the next day. 


III. 
It was with well-assumea indifference that 


Sud- | 
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Louise was not in her accustomed place, and 
that Mrs. Randall had been breakfasting alone. 

Rising as he approached the table, she greet- 
ed him with a volley of questions : 

‘*Where is Barry Harwood, Mr. Franklin ? 
Why has he gone away? Have you 

Did she know last night 
It is very strange, and I 
can not at all understand it.” 

* Barry hasn't gone ? 
very sudden, 
night.” 

** Well, I must find Louise immediately, and 
see what light she can throw upon this peculiar 
step of his.” 

In a thoroughly uncomfortable frame of mind 
Dick took his breakfast hastily, left the hotel, 
and walked down the road toward the bridge. 

As he pursued his way alone he tried to put 
out of his mind the recollections of last night, 
and the unpleasant discovery of Barry's de- 
parture this morning. 


seen 
Louise this morning ? 


that he was going? 


It must be something 
He had no such intention last 


So he swung his cane, 
whistled, and even contrived to get up a cheer- 
ful expression of countenance as he thought that 
in a few days he would be with Ruth, where the 
remembrance of the last four weeks would soon 
fade away. 

His friends, the Sterlings, were at the Clifton 
House, and he had promised—he didn’t care 
to think how long ago—that he would see them 
in a few days. He was almost ashamed to go 
now, even to carry the excuse she was so well 
versed in creating ; but he put a bold face on 
the matter, and, on reaching the hotel, met Mrs. 
Sterling and her three daughters with the air 
of an old friend whose visits had been frequent. 

IIere he remained all the morning, and was 
wonderfully entertained by a whole bevy of 
girls, who were altogether too nice to have 
been neglected all this time, without endeavor- 
ing in some measure to make up for it by stay- 
ing just long enough to make the younger ones 
hope they should see him again, and the older 
ones secretly wish they had never met him at 
all. Back at the ‘‘Cataract” once more, he 
was passing through one of the halls, on his 
way to his rooms, when he caught sight of 
Louise, and stopped. 

tcl Bon jour, Miss Louise! 
for something. Can I help you ?” 

‘*Thank you; yes. <A ball from my coral is 
missing, and I think I must have lost it here 
last night after I left you.” 

‘*Tt could not be lest in a worse place.” Her 
eyes had never worn so sad a look, and it was 
evident she had been crying. So he studiously 
avoided looking at her, or seeming to notice in 
any way her altered appearance. He succeed- 
ed even in controlling his manner, which he 


| feared might be too sympathetic, as he stooped 


to pick up the coral ball which his keen eyes 
had at last discovered, saying, 

‘Harwood didn’t tell me he should go so 
early this morning. I was quite depending on 


Franklin entered the breakfast-room next} him to assist me in getting away from this en- 


morning ; and he saw, with some surprise, that | chanted spot. 
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aft. Good Heavens, Miss Louise!” 
vced the coral in her extended hand he 
the diamond circlet from her finger, 
and the solemn truth of what he had only sur 
flashed upon him. ‘It can not be you 

nt Barry away ?” 
I don’t know what I have done. I—I 


snow that he was going. 


As 


I only meant 
don’t know what I did mean.” 
All lov 


At least that’s the way it is i 


‘¢ it you have had a quarrel. 

arrel, 

be . He 

Don’t look so unhap 
me.” 

Why 


back again, Miss Louise. 


py. That’s where it hurts 
y couldn’t he have held his tongue about 
its hurting him? So far he had tried, for his 
heart after 
be true to his friend, true to his own heart, and 


went out in honest sorrow sarry, to 
true to the woman whose happiness, he now 
But his pity had tri- 
umphed over his judgment at last, and his 

chosen. They expressed 
, and he was not long in finding this 


felt, lay in his power. 


words were poorly 
too muc!] 

out. 
She was standing in the door-way, and he 
leaning against the wall, facing her, with his 
} 


arms folded. Looking steadily into his eves, 


Louise said, slowly, 
‘¢ Barry Harwood will never come back.” 
**Poor fellow! From my soul [ pity him.” 

He drew a long breath and shook his head. 

‘Is there nothing I can do to bring about a 

reconciliation ?” 


This was too much. 


Since Barry’s note had 
been handed her this morning, and she had 
read his own words, calmly written—‘“‘I go 
away because I can see that your love never 
was mine, and that I never could win it; I go, 
not beca 
do not eare to Stay, and I release you freely 


lf 


use you have sent me, but because I 
and fully’’—her wild, untutored heart had gone 
i affection none 
would have ascribed to her after this man, who, 
of all others, should be the last to say, ‘‘I will 
bring your lover back.” 
Still retaining that perfect control of voic 
which was natural to her in any emergency, sh 


out with such a wealth of 


as 


said : 

*¢ You bring Barry Harwood back ?” 

Her red eyes fell beneath his earnest gaze, 
and her lips half whispered, ‘God help me!” 

She had staked every thing; and now she 
stood before Franklin, not as the proud woman 
he had known, but as the Pentle, loving girl, to 
whom his chivalry, at least, must render that 
hi re of the heart which her very weakness 
now cl Impulsive as his nature was, 
Dick was spared, at this moment, from express- 
ing one of the many tender thoughts which, at 
the sight of her sorrowful attitude, had risen to 
his lips, 

A small boy rushed past Louise with such 
force violently, as he 
announced that he was “ going to fire an arrow 
at that there boy out on the porch.” 


aimed. 


as to push her aside quite 


The sudden revulsion of feeling which this | 


for Dick. His 
keen sense of the ludicrous overcame eyery 
thing else, and bursting into a laugh, he pulled 
the youngster’s ear, and, turning to Louise, said, 
‘**Get your hat, please, and go for a walk.” 
In a few moments they were on their way. 


episode induced was too much 


Dick, discoursing enthusiastically on his morn- 
ing at the Clifton; which girl had beat at ten- 
pins, and which had shown the least temper; 
who had looked the pfettiest in the group the 
photographer had taken of them all, and who 
had made the wittiest speeches to ke Pp them 
all laughing; what a nice old lady Mrs. Ster- 
ling was; and, finally, he was in for an elaborate 
genealogy of the Sterling family and its conne 
tion with his own, when it occurred to him that 
Louise was paying little attention to what he 
was saying. He therefore broke in upon her 
thoughts, as though, with a woman's intuition, 
he had divined them, with, 

**Come, Miss Louise, since I have somehow 
stumbled into your confidence, will you not 
low me to talk over your trouble with you frat 
ly, as your friend? Forgive me for saying that 
I know Harwood better than you do, I have 
seen the man go through such fires as wou 
wither the heart of most men. You have hea: 
of his sister’s sad affair; but you can’t know, as 
I do, what it was to him. He stands to-day, 
Miss Louise, a man among men; and I know 
of no one to whom I would more proudly give 
the hand of my sister, were she living, than to 
Jarry Harwood.” 


1 
ai 
} 


t 
1K 


} 
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Her voice was quite steady. 
can this pleading do now?” 

** He loves you, and would make the devoted 
husband you deserve, and which too few of us 
men know how to be.” 

“He doesn’t wish to marry me now.” 
were verging on dangerous ground again. 
‘*That I can’t believe.” This he said look 
ing down at her and smiling, Then, as he 
turned his head, he saw the sky in the west, 
and, in an ecstasy of delight, made her stand 
still for a moment to drink in its full beauty, 
while he pretended to trace in one bright cloud 

after another her life in all its changes. 

‘““You see the end will be cloudless, Miss 
Louise.” A soft purple light was pervading 
both sky and air, and the stars were coming 
out as they walked slowly back to the hotel. 

That night there were more arrivals. All 
the young men who came and could be pre- 
sented to Miss Randall were not slow to avail 
themselves of the opportunity. So the evening 
passed, as far as she was concerned, with stran- 
Dick talked to Mrs. Randall in such a 
way of love-affairs in general, though he said 
nothing of the case before them, as to leave the 
good lady entirely convinced that he was not 


“What good 


They 


gers. 


| responsible for the frustration of her cherished 


plans. 

Next day, Louise’s pride being once more 
enthroned, and Dick’s sense of honor being still 
his helmsman, they were much apart. 

To her that day, as she looked back upon it, 





alwavs recalled a form passing and repassing | 


her wherever she might chance to be—unmind- 
ful of her, yet filling more than ever her men- 
tal vision to the exclusion of all the world. To 
him, as his thoughts reverted to that day, for a 
long time Louise was sure to appear as a per 
fect type of earthly loveliness; and both felt 
they could better have sacrificed themselves at 
any other time. 

The night of that day neither of them could 
ever efface from memory. 

As the time drew near for his leave-takings, 
Dick asked for one more short walk, one more 
talk about the Rapids—they meant so many 
things to him—and one more long look from 
their favorite stand-point. 

“ And now good-night, and good-by.’ 

Louise gave him herhand. ‘I wish I could 
feel it was just a little hard for you to go.” 


**Tt is hard, Louise,” unconsciously using her 
name thus for the first time. ‘*I have never 
known a woman at whose side I would rather 
linger. It will be hard to put you out of my 
thoughts when Iam gone. I wish you would 
tell me I need not try.” 

‘‘T should be very miserable if I thought you 
would forget me. Now I know you will not. 
Qh, what a month this has been!” 

There was silence for a few moments. 
releasing her hand, which she had given him in 
farewell, Dick said: 

‘*Good-bys are horrid things. Let's play 
Iam not going away at all, and part with our 
usual good-night. <I shall be off in the morn- 
ing long before you are up.” 

Was her happiness, so nearly completed, to 
be taken from her in this way? She could not 
have She must understand him more 
fully before he left ; so she spoke: 

*“T like good-bys. One’s whole heart goes 
out in them, and one is left with sweet memo- 
ries to live upon during the dreadful separation 
that follows.” 

Bending down, he imprinted one kiss upon 
her lips. 

** Good-by, darling !” 

And then, drawing her arm hastily through 
his, without another word, took her back to the 
brilliantly lighted parlors; and, having said a 


it so. 


few words of parting and thanks for her kind- | 


ness to Mrs. Randall, he left them. 
IV. 
Up in the northern part of New York the 
village of Wells lies nestled among its many 


hills, as beautiful a spot as the most romantic | 


lover of nature could desire. 
Here it was that Ruth Heaton had come, 


with her father and mother, to spend the sum- | 


mer months, They had taken one of the three 
pretty cottages that lie along the shore of the 
lake, which forms the chief attraction of the 
place, and is the most frequented by the sum- 
mer visitors. It is a perfect piece of water, 
scarce four miles around, with its shaded banks, 
its island in the centre, and, at the further end, 
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the bay filled from early spring with white wa- 
ter-lilies, 

Very happy had Ruth been, with her own 
heart and her own thoughts for companions; 
and when, in the quiet of the long summer 
days, she would row her boat into some shady 
spot, and lie back upon its soft cushions to give 
herself up to thinking of Dick, and wondering 
how it would be when he came, she sometimes 
doubted if she could be more contented when 
he really should be with her. To be sure, with- 
in the last few weeks she had often grown rest- 
less and tired of waiting, and thought, with a 
pang, that the beautiful summer was slipping 
away, and he had not come to her. It was 
strange, too, that he did not write. His last 
| letter had contained the promise of another in 

a few days, and had declared his intention of 
making his visit at Niagara a short one. Was 
he not impatient to see her once more? He 
had said so, and she was only too glad to be- 
lieve any thing to which her own heart respond- 
led so fondly. She had waited very patiently 
all the three years of his absence, living on his 
letters, which came with regularity, and were 
fond, though never lover-like. Playmates from 
their youngest days, they had been taught to 
believe that as they grew to manhood aud wom- 
anhood their lives were to be dependent upon 
each other; and, though no engagement had 
been entered upon, each knew that such was 
the dearest wish of both families, between whom 
there had ever been the strongest intimacy and 
friendship. 

Three years before, Ruth, then little more 
than a child, had said good-by to Dick with 
her arms about his neck and her voice choked 
with sobs; and when he made one final effort, 
and rushed from her, she could not see the 
brave young midshipman’s retreating form for 
the blinding tears that filled her eyes. Sinee 
then her studies and her play had always been 
more improving or amusing, according to the 
amount of interest Dick had seemed to take in 
her written accounts of each. And her loving 


| ambition had been to become stfch a woman as 


he would most desire to have her. 

While she longs to see him once more, she 
never asks herself why he does not come, and 
not one reproachful thought does she have. 

It was a lovely evening. Mr. Heaton had 
| just returned from the village, and had called 
| out ‘* No,” in answer to Ruth’s upraised hand, 
| as she stood in her boat to signal ‘‘ Any let- 
ters ?” when he felt a touch upon his arm, and 
heard a voice say, 

“Mr. Heaton, 
Dick ?” 

Turning, he beheld Richard Franklin, older 
by three years than when he last saw him, 
more pleasing in his maturer beauty, and very 
fair to look upon. 

“Dick, my dear boy, you have come at last! 
Taller and bigger than ever, aren't you? I 
don’t believe Ruth will know you.” 

‘¢ Shall I see Ruth if I go into the house ?” 


you have not forgotten 
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‘*No: there she is, out on the lake. You 
had better stay here until she turns to come in 
when mect her 


re 
re 


you can down by the boat- 
house, and give her as great a surprise as you 
did me; if you choose, you can take one of 
the boats and row out to her.” 

““T think I will see Mrs. Heaton first, Sir.” 

3ut he had only a few moments for a warm 
greeting from that quarter, when Mr. Heaton 
called out from the porch: 

**Run, my good fellow; she is near the boat- 
And he reached there in time to find 
her just coming in. 

**Sha’n't I help you?” 

Her back was toward him. ‘* 
you, Sir.”’ 


or, 


house.” 


No, thank 
+ She had only partially turned her 
head, and had evidently taken him for a stran- 


ger. 
Dick watched the lithe 


bending, as she guided the 


form swaying and 
boat carefully to its 
leaped to the 
steps, and mounted to the platform. 

“By This is a pretty welcome to 
give a fellow!” 

‘¢QOh! why, Dick !” 

As her musical voice once more fell on his ear 
her words seemed like a chord from some old 
half-forgotten strain, the three notes expressing 
surprise and joy and complete satisfaction. 

She gave him her hand and looked down 
upon the ground, and Dick did not dare claim 
a more affectionate salutation. In an instant, 
however, her eyes flashed up at him, and her 


moorings, secured it fast, on 


Jove! 


saucy lips looked very tempting as she began to 
rattle on about her not expecting him—how 
changed he was—how blue his eyes had grown 
—was it being at sea made them so ?—how glad 
mamma would be— 

‘*T have been to the house, Siebling.” 

‘Not before you had seen me, Raed ? 
could you?” 

**How was I to know you weren’t there? 
Mother doesn’t look a bit sick.”” He watched 
the quiet smile creep around her mouth. The 
affection between himself and her mother was 
beautiful, not only in her eyes but to all who 
ever saw them together. 

“T think she will soon be right well now.” 
The last word was emphasized by look and tone 
as she folded her right hand over her left, which 
already rested on his arm. 

‘*Tsn’t this a sweet place to live in for weeks 
and weeks? How could you wait so long at 
Niagara, when we weren't there?” Little 
dreaming that he had chosen to stay away, the 
unconscious child did not catch the slight shad- 
ow of his frown as she continued to chirp along 
at his side, too happy to think of any thing 
else than that Dick was hers, and she was 
Dick's, and that they both. belonged to papa 
and mamma. 

They had taken the long way back to the 
cottage, which they reached at last, and found 
Mr. Heaton still waiting at the door, to see, as 
he told them, “‘ whether Ruth would come back 
in her right mind or not.” 


How 
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‘*T thought you looked a little dazed, daugh- 
| ter.” 

‘*So I was, papa, for a few moments at 
least,” she said, with a caress; ‘‘and now for 
tea. Dick is very hungry, and so am I.” 
The evening was a pleasant one. They all sat 
out on the porch, and Dick, leaning back in his 
chair, with Ruth on a low seat at his feet, look- 
ing shyly into his face, talked in his own easy 
way of his life at sea, and his travels and ad- 
ventures in foreign lands. 

Later, Ruth slipped away from them, and 
presently through the open window came the 
soft tones of the piano, 

Ruth was too fond of her music to be kept 
long from it, even by Dick, and, besides, she 
wanted to get away by herself, where she was 
not dazzled by the sight of him, and think for 
a few moments how happy she was. She act- 
ually clapped her hands, and screwed her mouth 
into comical little shapes—her favorite mode 
of expressing the intense delight which just 
then was dancing in her eyes. 

As for Dick, long before the evening was 


over, he fell to wondering how he could have 


staid so long from her side, and, except when 
his farewell to Louise would force itself into 
his mind, he was very happy and contented; 
and when at last the little party separated for 
the night, he could not fail to see that his com- 
ing had brightened the three faces that were as 
dear to him as any in the world. 

Next morning Ruth wanted to take Dick out 
in her boat, that he might see how well she 
managed her oars, and was impatient because 
Mrs. Heaton could not spare him till she had 
had a motherly talk with him, and had asked 


| the many questions which her affection and in- 


terest prompted. 

It was the first of many days spent upon the 
lake. Dick grew to look eagerly each morning 
for the hour when the graceful figure, clad in a 
boating dress of dark blue, should call to him 
to prepare himself for his row; and often, as 
their boat glided across the water, he teaching 
her to keep time with his longer and more even 
strokes, he would catch sight of the face half 
turned to his for approval, of the sunny head, 
with its pretty braids, and think, with a feeling 
of fond pride, that no other woman was ever just 
like her, and none ever so lovely. She had a 
half-playful way, all her own, of beguiling the 
hours for him, and was so full of vivacity and 
change that he had never a chance to grow 
weary. Each day found him more in love with 
Ruth, and the knowledge of this brought him 
the purest happiness he had ever known. 

Their relations to each other did not require 
that he should ask her hand in a formal way ; 
and so, one day, soon after his coming, as they 
walked together, he spoke a few simple words, 
and Ruth gave herself into his keeping. 

Of his visit at Niagara he said little; and, 
in fact, but little remainedin his memory. He 
had spoken of Louise; and once, as he lay on 
the grass at Ruth’s feet, puffing out great clouds 
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of smoke from his pipe—Barry Harwood’s gift 
—he had said: 

‘She was very beautiful, and had it not been 
for somebody far prettier, she might have worked 
my destruction, as she has many another man’s.” 

‘Ruth smiled and said, but not as though 
speaking of the subject in hand, 

“T don’t think, Dick, that you could be 
charmed by a simply beautiful woman. She 
must be good, too.” 

““T fear, Ruth, I should have been quite like 
other men, and done a score of foolish things, 
had it not been for your memory, which is al- 
ways before me.” 

He could say these things now, for only 
when alone was he troubled with thoughts of 
Louise. With Ruth his whole mind and being 
were absorbed ; and the past, save the parts in 
which she had some share, seemed never to be 
remembered. 

Once in a while he did ask himself if away 
from her dear presence he should always be 
true to her, always feel that she was the one 
being on earth to whom his heart would turn 
with that unswerving allegiance which charac- 
terized it now. 

One day, toward the last of August, there 
came an order not altogether unexpected, but 
none the less unwelcome. Dick was to go to 
Portsmouth; and while Mr. Heaton felt san- 


‘guine of having him ordered to Washington, 


where they were all to pass the winter, yet the 
quiet, blissful times were over, and they felt 
that Dick was, after all, subject to the govern- 
ment he served, and not to the warm hearts 
whose loving behests he loved to obey. 

“In these’few months at Portsmouth I shall 
learn to do without you when I go on a cruise 
again, darling, and you shall find, in your gay 
winter at Washington, whether I am, indeed, 
the best man for you.” 

“Oh, Dick, I can’t bear to think of your go- 
ing to sea again, and what sort of a winter can 
Washington give me if you are not there ?” 

Parting thus, Ruth took up her life where 
she had left it when Dick came. Father and 
mother saw no change in face or temper, which 
were always bright and gay ; and if there was 
any difference in her winning ways, they were 
only more tender and more unselfish. Dick, 
on the other hand, evinced unwonted restless- 
ness and discontent in every one of his daily 
letters; and, in fact, he was as amazed as he 
was delighted to find that his loneliness was 
even greater than he had anticipated, and he 
fairly reveled in the consciousness of being as 
thoroughly miserable as any one of the devoted 
lovers he had known aboard ship. Nothing 
pleased him more than to have his old com- 
rades, who had known so well how fickle he 
used to be, nag him about his dullness when 
they were around, or his obtuseness when 
pretty girls were discussed, and declare that it 
must all be owing to the fact that he was anch- 
ored somewhere at last. 

He paid a few official calls, and the rest of 
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his time—when he was not sleeping or dining, 
or occupied with his duties, which were almost 
nominal—was absorbed in smoking and think- 
ing of Ruth, or impatiently stroking his mus- 
tache, and writing to her. 

a A 

But this state of affairs was not of long dura- 
tion. 

October found them once more together. 

Mr. Heaton had gone to Washington, not 
only to see about a house fit for entertaining, 
but as much to see about Dick’s orders as any 
thing else, and had secured, besides a removal 
to the Observatory at Washington, a delay of 
two weeks, ‘‘ to be disposed of as you like,” he 
wrote to Dick; ‘* but I would suggest that two 
dear women are still at Wells, without a man 
to look after them. No slur upon our faithful 
old servant, Mose; but I flatter myself you or 
I would be a trifle more acceptable. I can't 
go for ten days at least.” 

And Dick had not been slow to take the 
hint. He met Ruth with, 

‘**T have only learned that I can’t do without 
you at all, Ruth; and the probability is, moth- 
er,” turning to Mrs. Heaton, ‘‘ that I shall re- 
sign when an order comes to go to sea.” 

One week of the precious leave had already 
gone, when there came a day into the life of 
each which neither ever forgot. 

Ruth and Dick had had a pleasant ramble 
that morning over some of the neighboring 
hills, and had returned with their arms laden 
with flowers, which were to decorate Mrs. 
Heaton’s room. As they entered the parlor, 
Ruth saw upon the table a letter addressed to 
Dick, and snatching it hastily, asked, with a 
merry laugh, if she might be the first to read 
it. Dick, who had thrown his flowers down 
upon the sofa, and was lighting his cigar, said, 

“Yes; but if it is an unpaid bill, don't 
scold.” 

“*If you have any such things you have been 
sailing under false colors.” How her thought- 
less speech came back to her in after-days. She 
was slowly breaking the seal. 

Presently Dick started as a cold, unnatural 
voice half whispered, 

‘*Take your letter, Dick. I can’t read it. 
I don’t understand it.” 

And turning, he saw Ruth very pale, with a 
strange, bewildered look upon her face. With 
a dread presentiment he took the letter from her 
hands, and read the words: 

** Am I to live forever on the memory of those few 
weeks? You are very cruel not to come to me when 
you must know how utterly miserable I am, with all 
kinds of jealous fears taking possession of me. Why 
should that other woman keep you from my side? 
You can not be to her what you are to me. And oh, 
Richard, is it not enough that I love you! 

* Louise Ranpat.” 

Dick's strength had never been put to such 
a test as when he, with apparent calmness, fold- 
ed the note, put it carefully into its envelope, 
and, turning to Ruth, said: 
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‘‘ How far did you read, dear? I wish I 
might have spared you this.” 

not think what she means”—putting her hand 
to her forehead, as though trying to comprehend 
‘* What is it about being miserable with- 


? 


out you? 


it all. 


* Ruth, this is something I can not explain. 
Another’s honor is at stake, and you must trust 
me,” 

‘**Must trust’ you! ‘Another’s honor at 
stake!’ Do you mean that Miss Randall would 
not wish me to know? It can’t be that you— 
that she— Oh, Dick, I’m afraid I am begin- 
ning to understand.” 

** Would to Heaven you had never seen this!” 

His voice and words seemed to bring her back 
to herself. 

** But I have seen it, and have read enough to 
know that I am not the only woman who claims 


your love. I know too, now, that you lingered 


weeks with her at Niagara when you might | 


have been with me, and perhaps gave her every 
right to send such words to you as she has.” 

“Tf you were not greatly excited you could 
not say that. Try to listen calmly to what I 
have to say.’ 

He led her to the sofa, and Ruth never for- 
got how tender his voice sounded as he stood 
before her and said, 


‘* You are the only woman I have ever loved, | 


and no other has power to take me from you. 
Miss Randall is a beautiful, fascinating girl 
whom I met fora few weeks, and whose society 
I enjoyed at the time, but to whom I have given 
scarcely a thought since.” 

‘** How does she dare, then, write you as she 
has, knowing, too, that you are here with me, 
your promised wife! Dick, have you never 
spoken one word of love to her; one word to 
lead her to write as she has ?” 

He could not lie to the truthful face before 
him. He felt that a confession must be made, 
which was becoming every moment more diffi- 
cult, and so he told her all—withholding noth- 
ing, and throwing no blame where he felt that 
it was not deserved. As he finished with the 
scene on the piazza the night before he left, she 
shuddered slightly. Then she spoke calmly : 


‘Thank you for being frank enough to tell | 


me the whole truth. Further concealment could 
have doneno good. It would have been better 
for both had I known it from the first. Very 
little need be said now, and we must speak no 
words that we shall regret hereafter. 
it is all over between us. 
expect any thing else.” 

She had risen proudly as she finished, 

Dick’s voice startled her as he exclaimed, 

‘* Ruth, you can’t mean that this is to sepa- 
rate us!” 

“T think it can hardly be otherwise after 
what you have told me. At least, in your calm- 
er moments, you will not doubt the course I shall 
take.” 

She had been unnaturally quiet thus far. 


Of course 
You have noright to 


It 


I am sure I am very stupid, for I can | 


had cost but little effort to maintain perfect con- 
| trol of voice and manner, for pride had sus- 
tained her throughout. But now as she looked 
up at Dick, standing pale and motionless, with 
| a hopeless, helpless woe in his face, all his de- 
| votion to her and all her love for him rushed 
| over her, and, in an agony she had never known 
| before, she threw herself upon the sofa and burst 
| into tears, 
| Perhaps it was best for Dick that he should 
turn comforter, and thus lose in some degree a 
sense of his own grief. Kneeling by her, he 
| folded the little figure in his arms, and whis- 
| pered words of love and comfort until Ruth 
} almost smiled through her tears. Her mood 
had changed, and wounded pride and indigna- 
tion had given way to better feelings. A deep 
| yearning took possession of her as she held out 
her hands, with the ery, 
|} ‘*Oh, Dick! you have been mine so long, 
‘how can I give you up?’ 

** Ruth, I shall not go away from you. 
told me once I might always stay.”’ 

** But then I did not know how that could 
make another suffer. Oh, Dick! if she loves 
you as I do—but she can not.” 


You 


| ‘No, darling, she can not. And I do not 
love her. If you send me away from you, I 
shall not go to her.” 

‘*Not if I ask it?” 

‘*When our engagement is broken, you will 
| have no right to ask any thing; least of all, 
thi 
| Oh, Dick! I fear I am doing wrong in list- 
jening to you. Lam not doing as I would be 
| done by—I can’t tell—am I?” 
| 
1 
| 


” 
Ss. 


Her weary, puzzled look and’ tear-stained 
He had 


face touched him beyond expression. 


| been pacing the floor. Now he sat down by 

| her, and his tone was grave and earnest, as he 
continued to urge. 

| ‘Ruth, you know what your influence has 

| done for me, and I tell you now that that wom- 

| an will rouse the seven demons in my heart. 


| I won't go back to her. Oh, Ruth! keep me 
| good and pure by letting me go on loving you.’ 
| And what was the poor tired child’s answer, 
| but to clasp her arms tightly about his neck 
and whisper, 
| **You may stay.” 
| The next day Dick’s manner with Ruth was 
jmore than ever tender. Not alone because 
| soon he must leave her for a while and go back 
| to his lonely life, but because his eyes never 
once turned toward her that he did not think 
how very, very near he had come to losing her 
altogether, Louise’s note he had tossed aside, 
thinking more of the harm it had done than of 
the answer it required. He did not dream 
that, having performed its mission, it was soon 
to be followed by another, which would com- 
plete what the first had begun. 

Two days after Louise’s note reached him 
came one from Mrs, Randall, which, on open- 
ing, he took at once to Ruth. 

‘**T fear this means more trouble, and I have 








THE 


come to my good angel to ask her to meet it 
with me.” 

Together they read the singular communica- 
tion: 

“ Boston, October 18. 

“My pear Mr. Franktiry,—It is only lately I have 
learned you were my daughter's accepted lover. She 
has hitherto concealed it from me in the strangest 
way. I write to inform you that she is very ill, and if 
you can possibly come to her it certainly is your duty 
to do so; though I acknowledge I had hoped you 
would never cross our pathway again. 

“You may have seen the accounts of the heroic way 
in which Barry Harwood lost his life in rescuing : 
child from a burning building. One paper actually 
alluded to his having had an affair of the heart which 
had made him desperate, and this was the one which 
my poor child read before I could prevent its falling 
into her hands. That night this high fever came on, 
which has been raging ever since. In her delirium she 
calls piteously for you. And, much as I dread seeing 
you, I must beg you to come. L. Lk L. RanpDa..” 


“Had you heard of Mr. Harwood’s death 
before, Dick ?” Ruth asked, with something of 
precision in her tone. 

He looked at her inquiringly. Was this the 
only thought she had in this moment of acute 
anguish to himself? He could not know the 
lesson she had learned in the suffering of two 
days before. She comprehended now very 
quickly what her own duty was, and as quickly 
determined to go about it in the best way that 
she might help Dick faithfully to perform his. 

Her firm, quiet manner and reassuring look 
made him answer as directly. 

‘*No. Poor Barry! Love never brought 
him much happiness, and he fs away from the 
misery of itnow. I am glad he died that way.” 

This was a man’s view of it. Ruth told him 
so, and added, 

‘*T want you to go to-night, Raed. Papa will 
come back to-morrow, and we shall not be alone.” 
x0 where ?” 








‘To this poor mother who wants you. 
can solve this mystery—” 

He interrupted her by coverimg his eyes with 
his hand, and muttering, 

‘*T can not see that woman. It will be more 
than I can bear to witness her suffering.” 

** You mean—” 

“T mean Louise. 
equal to this. My 
Mrs. Randall ?” 

‘** Dick, I must ask even this of you.” 

She was still so completely her old self—talk- 
ing just as if she were urging him merely to go 
to the village against his will—that he looked 
down at her and tried to smile. 
not. 
dow, and tried to stifle the sobs that shook his 
frame. Ruth could hardly refrain from going 
to him then, and clinging to him, and beseech- 
ing him only to stop, and she would concede 
every thing. But she sat down and waited for 
a few moments, 


Ruth, my courage is not 
darling, can not I write to 


You |} 


But he could 
Turning from her, he walked to the win- | 
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“Dick, if this were your sister you would go | 


to her.” 


**But she is not my sister, and the woman 
loves me.” 
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Again she feared her calmness might leave 
her. ‘Raed, will you come and sit down by 
me? There—so.” 


He had thrown himself on an ottoman at her 


feet, and she had taken his face in her two 
hands, and was looking down at him, as he 
ever afterward loved to remember, with a bless- 


ing of peace in her eyes. 

“If I, your own Ruth, can ask you to go, is 
it too hard for you ?” 

He took her hands in his, rose to his feet, 
and with something of his natural tone of voice, 
said, 

“JT will go now and get ready. I do this 
simply because you ask it, though I confess I 
should be ashamed that, as a man, my sympathy 
and honor are no more aroused by the appeal 
of this letter. 
with both.” 


Your words have inspired me 


called 


lunch 


what ha 
She was stowing some 


“Mamma must not know 
you away, Dick.” 
away in his bag. 

‘< This will be the first time we have deceived 
her, Ruth.” 

* Don't call it deceiving.” She looked at 
him reproachfully. ‘She hasn't known about 
Miss Randall, and it would be uscless to worry 
her now. I think you could be back before 
your leave is out.” 

Mrs. Heaton pitied him, but wished him Jon 
voyage, and bade him hurry back. 

‘TI shall go to the station, mamma,” Ruth 
called from the foot of the stairs, ‘* and Mose 
will see that I come back all right.” 

They hadn't much time before the train 
came, and ‘‘it only stopped the shortest min- 
ute,’ Ruth said. 
carriage. 

“‘T go for your sake, Ruth.” 

“Oh, Dick, you ought to go for your own !” 

How she trusted him now! A smile of sat- 
isfaction broke over his face at the thought of 
it. As the train whizzed off he caught one 
glimpse of a sunny face at the carriage window, 
and could not tell whether she had thrown a 
kiss to him or had held out her hand in bene- 
diction. 


Their good-by was in the 


WE. 

Dick had been gone three days, when a tele- 

gram came addressed to Ruth. It ran thus: 
“‘T am ordered to sea at once. Sail from Boston in 

the Constitution on Saturday. Will try to come to say 

good-by. iy are 

Ruth was frightened, and read it aloud. 

“T should like to know,” cried Mr. Heaton, 
“if this is the way they keep their promises at 
the Navy Department ?” 

**Oh, papa—” 

The grief in her face and in her voice re- 
called the fact that any amount of present in- 
dignation could not postpone Dick’s departure 
now, and the old gentleman gave vent to his 


| feelings in an expression which sounded very 
| much like “ By thunder!” 





“Don’t papa.” It was almost like a wail. 
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‘Ruth, my own darling little Ruth.” He 
had taken her on to his knee, and laid her head 


upon his shoulder. “Tell me now, sweet, why 


did the boy go away before his leave was out, | 


anyhow? I've thought it a little strange all 
along.” 

She was tired out with worrying all these days 
alone, and this, with the thought of that other 
woman so near him now, made her tell in broken 
sobs the whole story. 

‘**'This is a grievous case, daughter,” he said, 
as she came to the end. ‘ Father must man- 
age it for you.” 

“You don’t blame Dick, father ?” 
her head from his shoulder. 

‘“*He can't back heart, 


child ; and if he has not already gone out of 


She lifted 


come into my my 
yours, so much the worse for us all.” 

He carried her up stairs to her mother’s 
room, and went off to telegraph Dick not to 
come, even if he had time, and then wrote him 
why. 

Franklin had found Mrs. Randall eagerly 
looking for him, and the torrent of abuse from 
that good lady’s lips was not less than he had 


expected. Louise’s delirium was over, and her 


physician and old friend, knowing well the true | 


felt that it was better she 
should see Franklin at once; and on being told 
by Dick how the matter really stood, he had 
said, with almost a father’s tenderness, 

**My good fellow, she ought to have known 
this long ago. ‘Tell her now, in the fewest 
words possible, and leave the rest to me.” 

So their interview had been very short. 


cause of her illness, 


As 


Dick came down stairs the doctor met hin, | 


and, grasping his hand, was about to speak, 
when Dick interrupted him: 
“Gracious Heavens, doctor! That woman's 
face will haunt me to my dying day. ‘Tell me 
before I go that I have not killed her.” 
‘No, my lad; ” 


bless you—no, no. 


ANNE F 


By THE 


CHAPTER XL. 

NOTHER “painting on the wall” of one 
LA of those secret chambers in the brain 
which preserve their memories with such di- 
verse and capricious degrees of vividness—an- 
other picture out of my past life grows distinct 
to the mind’s eye as I sit musing at my desk. 
Memory, as one who carries a flickering torch, 
flits from spot to spot, and holds her light now 
here, now there, illuminating the long-unseen 
pictures with scant, wandering rays. 
length she pauses, and stands still before one 
special scene; and the flame of the torch grows 

steady, and the picture clear. 
A cold, white world. A dove-colored sky, 
fretted with the black tracery of some delicate 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MABEL’S PROGRESS,” 
‘‘ VERONICA,” 


Sut at 


Dick wrung his hand, and went quickly out 
of the house to breast a driving storm of wind 
and rain back to his hotel. 

Here he met one of his Portsmouth friends, 
| who told him of his orders, which were probably 

traveling around after him. Next morning he 
telegraphed to the Navy Department to know 
what they were, and sent the substance of the 
| message when it came to Ruth. 

| Mr. Heaton had wisely calculated on Dick’s 
having to go to Portsmouth, and there his let- 
ter found him. 

| And so Dick, with no time to go to Wells, 
}and a command from Mr. Heaton not to com- 
| municate with Ruth in any way, left the coun- 
|}try which had become so dear to him in these 
|summer months, because it was hers, without 
one word of farewell. 

| Exiled from home and from the one heart 
he would have given all the world to have had 
| place in, he took a sad pleasure now in think- 
| ing that the little hand from the carriage win- 
dow had been extended in blessing, and his 
| young, buoyant nature responded to every sug- 
gestion his fancy could make of a blissful going 
| home and being forgiven. 

Louise, as health returned, became the hard- 
ened woman one dreads to meet. Every softer 
| feeling seemed dead forever, and only the harm 
} she did lived on. 

Ruth, in the busy round of gayety at the na- 
| tion’s capital, watched for Dick in her heart, 
land for all naval officers with her eyes, while 

papa believed she was forgetting the past in the 
| brilliant triumphs of the present. 

| There were night-watches at sea, when the 
| old tars, if they had cared to listen, might have 
| heard a song which sometimes ran this way : 


| 


** And thus forever, throughout this wide world, 
Is love a sorrow proving; 
There are still many sorrowful things in life, 
But the saddest of all is loving.” 


URNESS. 

‘* AUNT MARGARBT’S TROUBLE,” 

ETC. 

| branches whence the snow has melted, although 
| on the ground it is still lying in a smooth sheet 
that wraps the earth softly, and rounds every 
outline that it covers, giving even the angular 
garden seat a new aspect. On the surface of 
the snow many tracks made by tiny claws, and 
| one bold robin nimbly pecking at some bread 
crumbs that lopk a dark stone-color by contrast 
with the dazzling white they lie on, and affront- 
ing with his confident red breast and black dia- 
mond eyes the perilous observation of two watch- 
ful bipeds at a window —a tall window that 
opens to the ground, and whose bright panes 
reflect to the watchful eyes which the robin 
| braves so jauntily ruby gleams and flashes of 
fire-light. In the air, that snow-silence which 
precedes a fall; for the dove-colored sky is 


} 








brooding softly, and there are furled-up folds 

of cloud with pale-lined edges, whence the feath- 

ery flakes will float earthward by-and-by. 
“Within the room whose window opens to the 


ground are three persons. ‘Two—a young wom- | 


an and a little child—are watching the robin. 
On a sofa drawn near to the blazing fire lies 
a figure covered with a crimson shawl. One 
arm is thrown outside the shawl, and is clad in 
black. A pale face, with gray, softly waving 
hair, is relieved against a cushion covered with 
damask, that once was red, but has now faded 
into a sombre brownish tint. It has been mel- 
lowed by time, as the colors of every thing in 
the room seem to have been—of the Turkey 
carpet, of the curtains, the morocco - covered 
chairs, and the shining, almost black, surface 
of the mahogany table. The face on the pillow 
is very wan and thin. The eyelids are closed, 
and surrounded by dark hollows; the slightly 
parted lips drawn down at the corners, and the 
forehead is marked by strong wrinkles. The 
lines on the forehead are mostly horizontal, and 
are strongest above the eyebrows, giving a pe- 
culiar expression of painful weariness to the 
whole countenance. <A dog lies stretched on 
the hearth-rug. His shaggy hair covers his 
; but he blinks from beneath it with a half 
sleepy, half watchful glance directed toward the 
figure on the sofa. Within the room, absolute 
silence. Without there is silence also, as I have 
said, save for the faint sound of bells chiming 
from a distant belfry — musical, melancholy 
bells, whose tones are dear and familiar to me, 
and float through all my memories of the place 
wherein I now am listening to them. For I 
am at Mortlands, and the bells are pealing to 
church, and it is Christmas morning. 

Presently Mrs. Abram steals into the room, 
dyessed in a new black bombazine gown, the 
dye of which sends forth an odor more power- 
ful than pleasant. She has on a black straw 
bonnet, and a black merino shawl, embroidered 
at the corners with stiff groups of flowers work- 
ed in black silk. The two flat loops of hair lie 
on her forehead as of old. She is altogether 
very little altered within my knowledge of her. 
To-day she is attired in her best, and her hands 
are covered with black woolen gloves; the,touch 
of which has the property of setting my teeth 
strongly on edge, as I remember was the case 
even from my childish days, when my sensitive 
little finger-nails used to be ruthlessly brought 
in contact with the interior of woolen muf- 
flers. 

Moreover, to shield her hands from the De- 
cember cold, Mrs. Abram wears a muff of her 
own manufacture; a knitted muff of white worst- 
ed, with dots of black worsted scattered over its 
surface. ‘* Imitation ermine,” Mrs. Abram calls 
this fabric. 

‘“*Ts Jane ready ?” asks Mrs. Abram, in a low 
voice, approaching the child at the window; 
whereupon Jane turns round with her finger on 
her lip, and a frown of warning severity on her 
brow, and hisses out, ‘‘ Hus-s-s!” and points to 


eves 
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and shakes her absurd 
little head with solemnity. 

‘© Oh, I won’t wake her, love,” answers Mrs. 
Abram: lowering her voice, however, still more 
than at first. ‘Is Jane ready to come to church 
with me?” 

Jane is ready. 


the figure on the sofa, 


She is enveloped in warm 
knitted garments, wherein it is not difficult to 
recognize Mrs. Abram’s style andtouch. There 
is more of the “imitation ermine” about the 
little red jacket she wears. Her tiny legs are 
encased in white ribbed stockings of the softest 
lamb’s-wool. She has a muff like Mrs. Abram’s 
tied round her middle by a cord and tassel— 
how I remember my own inaccessible pocket- 
handkerchief as I behold this arrangement! )— 
and wears a little bonnet with a net frill inside 
it, framing her face ; and the net frill is adorn- 
ed with many bows of narrow blue satin ribbon. 
Well and warmly clad is little Jane from top 
totoe. And there are no patches on the small 
leather shoes she is noiselessly tapping one 
against the other. 

** Are you not going, Anne love ?” asks Mrs. 
Abram, so inarticulately that I rather guess at 
her words than hear them, for she keeps her 
mouth half open while she speaks them. 

‘No; Iwill stay with mother. Grandfather 
was sent for, just now, to poor old Betsy Lee. 
They say she is dying, poor old soul. I don't 
know when he will be able to get back. Sol 
will stay with mother.” 

‘¢Don’t whisper; I am not asleep,” says a 
faint voice from the sofa. Mother opens her 
eyes and looks at us all for a moment, then 
closes them again and gives a long quivering 
sigh. 

** Does your head ache, dear mother ?” I ask, 
bending over her. 

‘* Not ache—no. But there is such a weight 
on it. You see I can’t bear—” 

She points, with a little feeble motion, to a 
widow’s cap that lies on the pillow beside her 
head. She has tried to wear it constantly. But 
there are many times when the crape is too heavy 
a burden for her weary brain, and she is forced 
to leave her hair—still softly waving, but now 
quite, quite gray—uncovered. But she will 
always have the cap at hand. She will never 
entirely relinquish it. Grandfather has once 
tried to persuade her to give it up ; but he never 
repeated the attempt. He said to me, after 
having made it, ‘* How every year that passes 
over my head teaches me toleration! I am 
ashamed to think, little Nancy, how often I 
have been too hard on the poor women that 
cling to that superstitions bit of crape head- 
gear. I judged them with my head, and not 
with my heart.” 

Mrs. Abram and little Jane go away together 
to church. As they are disappearing through 
the door-way, mother says, without opening her 
eyes, ‘‘ Pray for me!” and turns her head on 
the pillow. away from the light. 

Roger Bacon has sat up on his haunches to 
watch little Jane’s departure ; has perceived— 
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by what means I know not, but I am sure of 
the fact—that on this morning it behooves him 
to make no attempt to accompany her, and, 
when the door is fairly closed behind her, lies 
down again luxuriously in the shine of the 
fire. 


Silence 1 


again. Perfect silence, for now even 
the distant bells have ceased. 


low stool by the hearth 


[I sit down ona 
my favorite seat, and 
one I always occupy when grandfather is not 
present. He does not love to see me in that 
It reminds him too vividly of a certain 
autumn evening long ago, when 


place. 
two 
young heads, one dark, the other golden-fair, 
side by side in the light of the red flame upon 
that very hearth. Grandfather has never told 
but I—I know it. 

As I sit there alone to all intents—for moth- 


he saw 


me this; 


er, if she be not sleeping, feigns to sleep, in 
order that I may not talk to her—I leok back 
musingly.on the past three months. My mus- 
ings follow no constant course, but they all tend 
backward, although ever and anon leaping from 
one point to another, and leaving a gap be- 
tween; or, on the other hand, lingering w istfully 
around some sunnier spot, unwearily going over 
its minutest details. 

Let me gather up somewhat the strands that 
made the thread of my narrative, since that 
awful day which I can not yet bear to write of 
—and it lies long years behind me; but from 
which, that Christmas morning, all my 
thoughts started and fled away, like a flock of 
terrified birds. No! Let my retrospective 
musings be what they might, there was a point 
—the grim entrance to that black valley of the 
shadow of death 


on 


—at which the spirit stopped 
shuddering, as one shudders who, with averted 
head, passes some scene of remembered horror, 
shutting eyes and ears lest the recollection, 
which is not dead but sleepeth at the bottom 
of his heart, should wake and stir, and ery 
aloud, and pierce him with new agony. 

We were brought to Mortlands. After our 
arrival there, my mother lay three weeks in an 
illness which threatened her life. Great part 
of the time was passed in alternations of delir- 
ium, with terrible periods of consciousness and 
memory, during which she cried almost inces- 
santly. At last the fever left her; left her as 
colorless and nearly as lifeless as the ashes of a 
burned-out fire. Grandfather heaved a long 
breath one day at her bedside, and, tarning to 


me, whispered, ‘* She will live!” I had searce- 


ly realized until then how near we had been te | 


losing her. 

Then, when the peril had ceased, I began 
to look around and contemplate our position. 
During the worst time of mother’s illness nei- 
ther grandfather nor I had, as it were, lifted 
our eyes from her. Ido not believe that any 
inmate of the house had thought much about 
any thing outside the four walls of her sick- 
Only when she began to get better had 
we leisure to remember that there was a busy 
moving world without, and that we, too, con- 


room, 


sciously or unconsciously, were being carried 
onward ‘‘in earth’s diurnal course.” 

We were quite penniless, There was noth- 
ing in the world that we could call our own, 
Grandfather, as soon as we could speak to- 
gether gn the subject, made me understand that 
his home must thenceforward be our home. He 
had nearly relinquished all lucrative practice of 
his profession, attending chiefly poor patients, 
from whom he would take no fee. But now, 
he said, he meant to resume his practic 
“That is,,’ said, ‘‘if it will resume me, 
When a man falls out of his place in the ranks, 
the gap he leaves is quickly closed up. There 
is enough—not much, but enough—for us all to 
live on as it is. Whatever I earn will be put 
by for you after I'am gone, because when Lucy” 
—he broke off and put his hand over his eyes 
for a moment, then resumed—‘“ because some 
three or four and twenty years ago I sank the 
greater part of what I possessed in an annuity, 
There is a little pittance secured to poor Judith, 
and there is this house and garden.” 

He went on planning what he would do, and 
what immediate steps he would take to obtain 
active employment in his profession. He was 
now upon seventy years old; but I 
thought, as I looked at him, that I had rarely 
seen a face and figure more instinct with vi- 
vacity and energy than his. His eyes shone 
with a radiance that seemed to warm one’s 
heart. I thought him very noble and admira- 
ble in his courage and hopefulness and con- 
tempt of his own ease, the dear, unselfish, fine- 
natured old man! 


he 


close 


Mother was not spoken to about his plans. 
It was long before she could bear the sound of 
any voice but his or mine; and if we uttered a 
word of tenderness, or said any thing beyond 
the merest bald commonplaces which were nec- 
essary in daily intercourse, she would go off 
into convulsive hysterical fits of weeping which 
entirely prostrated her strength. When she be- 
gan slowly, slowly, to get better, it befell that 
poor Mrs, Abram grew to be a sort of comfort 
to her. Mrs. Abram was quiet and melan- 
choly and dud/—very willing to be talked to, 
not unwilling to talk, and equally willing to sit 
by mother’s bedside or sofa knitting away in 
silence. She had been warned so strenuously 
and severely as to frighten her into implicit 
obedience, not te broach any of her peculiarly 
lugubrious religious views to my mother. When 
speech on this subject was forbidden her, very 
few topics remained for the exercise of her lo- 
quacity, which, in truth, was never excessive. 
Gne topic, however, she had—my grandfather’s 
goodness, His perfections, his learning, and 
his talents were an unfailing theme with poor 
Judith. And to her sincere, if unskillful, 
praises mother would endure to listen by the 
hour together. Often, it is most likely, her 
thoughts wandered away far enough from the 
present. But Mrs. Abram had no idea of 
taking offense at any manifestations of inatten- 
tion, She was so thoroughly humble-minded 
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that she was grateful for being admitted to | 


mother’s companionship on any terms, 

Mother could say things to her which it 
would have overcome her to say to me or to 
grandfather. 
able to be moved from her bed to a couch in 
the dining-room, and had put on the black gar- 
ments provided for her, she commissioned Mrs, 
Abram to get her a widow's cap. Mrs, Abram 
faithfully fulfilled her trust. And grandfather 
and I, understanding that mother desired not to 
be spoken to on the subject, made no remark 
when we first saw her in that dreary head-gear. 


For instance, as soon as she was 


Afterward, as I have said, grandfather tried | 


once, but once only, to dissuade her from wear- 
ing it. 

There was another person whose society 
mother gradually came to endure, and even to 
take something like pleasure in. 
tle Jane Arkwright. 

When the misfortunes I have formerly men- 
tioned fell upon Mr. Arkwright—the execution 
in his house, the sale of his scanty furniture, 
and the turning into the street of himself, his 
wife, and children—he found kindness in more 
than one direction. The 
sheltered at Mortlands. 
pressingly invited by Alice Kitchen and her 
father to take up their abode for a time in the 
tiny house in Burton’s Gardens. 
just about to be married, and her father was to 
leave Horsingham for Brookfield immediately 
after the wedding. But for the few days that 


This was lit- 


five children were 


remained of their occupancy of the house Alice | 
begged the Arkwrights to come and stay there. 
** Until they could turn themselves round,” as 


she phrased it. 
willing to accept this offer, fearing to cause ill 
feeling between Matthew Kitchen and his rela- 
tions. 
said, in his gentle way. 
we should do any thing to cause a family quar- 
rel to grow out of it.” 

But Alice had energetically assured him that 


he need not fret himself about that, inasmuch | 


as her brother was already estranged from her 
on account of her intended marriage, and was 
also deeply angered by the fact of his father’s 
leaving his workshop. In short, she persuaded 
him to accept her offer. ‘‘ You can come as 
lodgers, of course, if you like it,” Alice had 
said, in her blunt way; ‘‘ but if you'll put up 
with our ways for a few days without talk of 
pay, why, you shall be as welcome as the flow- 
ers in May.” 


All this I learned from Mrs. Arkwright her- | 


self. As soon as I was able to see any one she 
begged to be admitted to speak with me. She 
was powerfully affected. I never saw any one 
so overcome. She tried to say a few words 
about the calamity that had fallen on us, and 
then she attempted to ask forgiveness for the 
harsh words she had spoken in her own misery 
and wrath. ‘If your mother would see me I'd 
go down on my knees to her to beg her to for- 
give me. [little thought when I spoke as I did 


| that she hurt me. 


| that she was recovering. 


Mr. Arkwright was at first un- | 


‘Our trouble is bad enough,” he had | 
** Heaven forbid that | 


—oh, Miss Furness, if you knew how bitterly I 
| have repented my angry words, you would feel 
for me; and they did not come from the bot- 
tom of my heart either. But there’s one pardon 
I shall never get in this world—” And Mrs. 
Arkwright fell to weeping silently, and with 
strong gasps, more like the weeping of a man 
than a woman. 

After a while I was able to tell her that the 


| pardon she spoke of had been freely granted to 


her, ‘He knew how misfortune puts bitter 
words into men’s mouths, and he never blamed 
you—never.” 

She caught my hand and squeezed it so hard 
**God bless you!” she said. 
** You take a thorn out of my heart.” 

Then she told me how she had come to 
| Mortlands every day—-sometimes twice a day— 
to ask for my mother; and how thankful she 
and her husband had been to hear at length 
Of their own affairs 


| she had better accounts to give than could have 
| been expected, 


Their prospects were bright- 


eping. People had been very kind, under- 


| standing that Mr. Arkwright had been hardly 
| treated, and that he was an honorable man 
He and his wife were | 


who desired to do his duty. His rector had 
expressed no intention of dismissing him from 


| his curacy. 
Alice was | 


‘* Edwin had almost expected that,” said 


| Mrs. Arkwright, ‘‘ because he says that his case 


| was in a measure a scandal for the Church. 


But I don’t see how Christian people can look 


upon poverty as a scandal if they read their 
New ‘Testament.” 
“At all events, Mr. Arkwright’s rector has 
not done so.” 
“No; he—oh yes! he has been very kind. 
| He lectured Edwin a little, but—yes, we have 
met with a great deal of kindness.” 
Mr. and Mrs, Arkwright had taken the lit- 
tle house in Burton’s Gardens. It was very 
| small, but the rent was low, and they took such 
portions of Mr. Kitchen’s furniture as he did 
not require in his new abode at Brookfield. 
He had consented to be paid for it by install- 
ments. Sir Peter Bunny had made himself 
| answerable for the schooling of the four elder 
children during the next six months. Several 
articles which Mrs. Arkwright peculiarly prized 
had been bought in at the sale on her behalf, 
and sent to her anonymously. But she knew, 
she said, whose hand had done them this kind- 
It was Mr. Donald Ayrlie, God bless 
| him! and he had even—think of that—sent lit- 
tle Jane the coral necklace! 
Mrs. Abram begged so hard that Jane might 
be allowed to remain yet a while longer at 
Mortlands, that Mrs. Arkwright had been fain 
|to consent. She was much softened in these 
|days. And though it was plain that she suf- 
| fered many a jealous pang in leaving her little 
one to the care of strangers who would pet and 
saress her, and whom she would learn to love, 
the poor woman endured them in silence. 

| Thus little Jane was an inmate of Mortlands. 


ness. 
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We had feared that the sight of her and the 
sound of her name might distress my mother ; 
for on an attempt I made (at Mrs. Arkwright’s 
urgent entreaty) to deliver a message from her 
to mother, begging to be allowed to see her, 
my mother fell into a violent hysterical fit, which 
so alarmed us that we did not dare to recur to 
the m of the Arkwrights’ name after- 
ward, But in the or three 
weeks mother voluntarily spoke of them to 
Mrs. Abram. ‘* Tell Anne,” she said, ‘* that 
I have no rancor in my heart against the wom- 
I had—God forgive me! But I have 
prayed and tried to cast it out. Ze forgave 
He spoke of her to me on that—that last 
But I Some day it 
but now I feel as though the sound of 
her voice would kill me.” 

Therefore, for little Jane was 
carefully kept out of mother’s sight. The lit- 
tle. creature herself was so impressed with awe 


menti 


course of two 


an, 


her 


io} 
nig 


it 
gnt, 


can not see her. 
may be: 


some time 


and compassion for the ‘‘sick lady,” as she 
called her, and so conscious that for some mys- 
he must on no account intrudg 
into her that when she heard the 
slow, feeble footsteps which announced the in- 
valid’s descent down the stairs she would noise- 
lessly steal away and hide herself; and once, 
after a long search, we found her sitting on the 
grass in a secluded corner of the garden, with 
her little pinafore over her head and face. 
But by degrees we found that my mother 


terious reason s 
presence, 


was aware of the child’s presence in the house, 
and she ed to see her; and gradually quite 
a friendshi Little Jane 
admired and idolized my mother much as Mrs. 
Abram admired and idolized her. Mother was 
always gentle with the child. I think she had 
some feeling which prompted her to force her- 
self to endure Jane’s presence as a sort of expa- 
tion for her refusal to see Jane’s mother; but 
she was never affectionate, still less caressing, 
in her ways with her. Nevertheless, little 
Jane would sit for hours as quiet as a mouse, 
gazing up into mother’s face with her solemn 
gray eyes, quite content to be allowed to re- 
main by her side unnoticed. 

And so our lives glided away with a sober 
sadness, but yet with growing peace; as river 
waters that have escaped, all torn and torment- 
ed and foaming, from the jagged rocks of a 
cataract flow onward toward the great sea, 
still shuddering from the awful shock ; and with 
whirling eddies here and there, and wildly 
seattered foam-flakes on their surface, which 
tell of the mad turmoil, the horrible roar of 
the rapids they have passed. 


p arose between them. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 


WueEn my mother began to be able to walk 
out into the garden—with the assistance of an 
arm to lean on, for she was weaker than an in- 


ought to go 
There were 


fant—grandfather said that she 
away to the sea-side for a while. 
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|sea-side places which were frequented by in- 


valids even in the winter-time; and the air of 
one of these places would be at once milder 
and more invigorating than that of Mortlands. 
He would go with her, and see her settled in 
some quiet lodging. And she should have ei- 
ther Keturah or Eliza to remain with her during 
the whole time of her stay. Mother chose Eliza. 
She rather shrank from Keturah, although that 
good creature was thoroughly devoted to her, 
3ut I believe mother could not get over certain 
sharp speeches Keturah had been in the habit 
of making—long ago—to the effect that ‘* Miss 
Lucy” might have done better—and that sh 
didn’t consider that any body in the world was 
too good for *‘ master’s daughter.” No slight, 
or taunt, or insult to herself could have affected 
her like the least disparagement of my father. 
If she had been happy she would have thought 
no more of Keturah’s words; in truth, they 
sprang from no worse feeling than the old serv- 
ant’s jealous pride in, and fondness for, her 
master’s only child; but in her deep affliction, 
and in the peculiar anguish (far beyond that 
of most bereaved wives) which attended the 
circumstances of it, trifles became magnified, 
and passing annoyances intensified into serious 
pain. 

I to stay at Mortlands. 
health required no such change 
sary for my mother. Secondly, the increased 
expense of my accompanying her was a burden 
I was most averse to putting on my grandfa- 
ther’s already heavily-laden shoulders. Third- 
ly, I knew, although he said not a word to that 
effect, that it would be some comfort for grand- 
father to have me with him at Mortlands when 
he should have returned from taking mother to 
the sea. His house was very lonely now since 
—since Donald had gone away. 

As for mother, she expressed no desire to 
have me with her. Her absence would be short, 
and it was well that I should stay with grand- 
father, she said. She was very passive and 
listless, save on a few points. The fact was, 
her strength to suffer as well as to enjoy was 
Grandfather, however, had 


sti 


was Firstly, my 


AS Was 


i 


neces- 


nearly exhausted. 
great hopes that the projected change would do 
her good. 

‘*T should like to remain, and watch her 
progress day by day,” he said; “but it is not 
absolutely necessary. And I ought not to be 
absent from Horsingham longer than I must.” 

He had already secured a few patients of the 
paying class. And had girt himself up to this 
work with a vigor and resolution which filled 
me with ever-new admiration. 

The night before he and mother went away 
I sat up late with him talking. For the first 
time he spoke to me of Donald. I have said 
that during the worst time of my mother’s ill- 
ness we had neither of us looked beyond the 
walls of her sick-room. Now grandfather open- 
ed his heart to me. 

He had always, he said, hada hope and a plan 
of marrying me to Donald, even from the days 





when we had been children together. It had 
failed—as such plans mostly did fail! Well, 
thank Heaven, he had not made or meddled 
importunately between us. Nor had he ever 
breathed a hint to Donald more than to me of 
the hope now frustrated. 

I hid my face on his knees and cried. ‘Oh, 
grandfather,” I said, scarcely knowing why I 
said it—the words seemed to fall involuntarily 
from my lips—“* it is better for him as it is. 
But it is for you I am sorry. 
the companionship, that was so dear to you, of 
your old friend’s son. I wish I had not been 
such a disappointment to you!” 

** Not altogether a disappointment, little Nan- 
cy,” said my grandfather, stroking my hair as 


I have cost you 


he had used to do when I was a child, and smil- | 


ing a little. 

‘¢ But, grandfather, I do think it was not 
right of Donald to leave you as he did. After 
all you had done for him.” 

‘‘T have had a letter from him,” 

“A letter from Donald?” 

“Yes: it came at a moment when I had no 
thoughts to spare from my poor suffering Lucy. 
But I was looking it over again this morning, 
and—on the whole, I can’t be angry with Don- 
ald, though he was rash.” 

‘¢T can scarcely fancy Donald being rash!” 

‘*Can you not? A most impetuous nature, 
little Nancy, especially where his affections are 
concerned. Gentle withal, and not greatly de- 
monstrative. Ah! Well—he did not mean to 
desert his old friend altogether. He speaks of 
coming back at some future day, when he feels 
himself able to see the old place with more 
calmness, and when—” 

Grandfather made so long a pause that I re- 
peated, interrogatively, ‘‘ And when ?” 

*** When Anne is married and gone away,’ he 
says.” 

There was a silence, which neither of us 
broke for a long time. At length grandfather 
resumed: 

‘* The letter was written two days after Don- 
ald’s arrival in London. He went straight to 
London.” 

**Then he had not heard—” 

‘*No, no,” said grandfather, quickly. ‘No; 
he had heard nothing from Horsingham when 
he wrote. And he met with an adventure on 
his journey. He was robbed.” 

‘* Robbed !” 

‘‘And at the house of an acquaintance of 
yours. At the Royal Oak public-house, near 
Diggleston’s End, on the London Road,” 

““At Dodd’s house? Oh, poor man; how 
sorry he will be! He is such a steady, honest 
fellow himself. Was the thief discovered ?” 

**No; it seems not. Donald, I fancy, would 
not delay his journey. He hurried on as best 
he could. He does not give me the particu- 
lars of the case, except that he says the man 
on whom suspicion bears heavily was a fellow 
who passed himself for a Methodist preacher. 
In all likelihood he was not one really. He 


ANNE FURNESS. 


| holds that sacrifice safe forever. 
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must have had some dishonest object in view, 
for he was regularly disguised. Left a wig 
and some other things behind him at the Royal 
Oak. I believe that Dodd came here once or 
twice to try to speak to me, but I could not see 
him. It was during the time that your moth- 
er’s fever was at its height.” 

‘*Has—has Donald given you no address 
where you can write to him ?” ; 

‘* Yes; at one of the great London hospitals.” 

‘* When he has passed the necessary exam- 
inations to enable him to practice his profes- 
sion, will he come back here to you, grand- 
father ?” 

**So it was planned and hoped, But now I 
should not like—I could scarcely urge him to 
do it.” 

I understood why but too well. It would 
have been impossible for grandfather to impor- 
tune Donald to return to Mortlands now that 
I was there. If Donald had been rejected in 
the days before our utter calamity and ruin, it 
could not be that grandfather should urge him 
to come among us now. I felt this too; it 
could not be; but I was inexpressibly pained 
to feel it, for my grandfather's sake. Yes, 
honestly and sincerely I protest from my heart 
there was at least no selfishness in my regret. 
If I could have purchased for my grandfather 
the happiness of Donald’s society at the cost of 
never more looking on Donald’s face myself, I 


| would have done it then without a murmur. I 


faltered out some broken words to this effect ; 
but grandfather took me in his arms, and 
soothed me tenderl¥, and said—I will not re- 
peat all his words, for I well know that he be- 


| held me, as it were, transfigured in the light 


of his own love and goodness; but he said— 
** Anne, dear as Donald is to me, you are 
far, far dearer. No human being, not even 


| your dear mother, holds the place in my heart 


that you hold. My beloved child, I have never 
summoned courage to say a word to you about 
the sacrifice you made— There, there! cry, 
my child, if it eases your heart! These are 
not bittertears. If I had been consulted about 
it beforehand I should have opposed your giv- 
ing up your fortune, And you and your moth- 
er felt that, and therefore did not consult me. 
Yes, yes—I understand it all. But you were 
right, Anne. I should have been harder and 
more worldly, and less wise. Now the past 
It is yours, 
and can not be taken from you. And what 
earthly compensation, what worldly ease and 
prosperity, could bring a balm to your heart 
now, like the consciousness that you did not 
hold back grudgingly—that you gave your ut- 
most with a free, loving hand? God _ bless 
thee, child! I have said what it has been in 
my mind to say for some time past. And now 
go to rest and sleep!” 

The next morning my mother and grand- 
father and Eliza set off by the mail-coach for 
S , a beautifully situated town on the sea- 
coast. It was a small place then, but has since 
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grown year by year into an important fashiona- | 


ble watering-place. 

Keturah, Jane, and Mrs. Abram—TI have 
placed them in the order of their relative im- 
portance in the household—were left with me 
at Mortlands. And a very secluded, nun-like, 
sort of life we four led in the old house together. 

For myself, I did not once leave its precincts 
during grandfather’s absence. I spent whole 
days in the garden despite the cold, raw, wintry 
weather. Keturah insisted that I should not 
sit out-of-doors as I had been inclined to do, 
sensibly protesting that the notion was a quite 
crazy one, and that grandfather would think 
her as crazy as I was, if she permitted such im- 
prudences. But I walked about the garden 
and shrubbery for hours; walked until I was 
fain to come in-doors from pure weariness. 
And I found that the silence and the solitude 
and the air did me good, and soothed me inex- 
pressibly. In the evenings I read while Mrs. 
Abram knitted, and little Jane gravely received 
instruction in the mysteries of words of two 
syllables, or learned to work a sampler with 
colored Mrs. Abram gave the les- 
ithout abandoning her knitting, which in- 
deed she could do without looking at it. 

The sampler might have been the identical 
square of canvas on which my inexpert little 
fingers had been exercised so many years ago. 
It had the same queer patterns in brick-red and 
olive-green, ranged in two rows at the top as 
models to copy from. Also there were the let- 


worsteds. 
son W 


ters of the alphabet, and the Roman and Arabic 
numerals. ' 


Little Jane was not indocile, and was, more- 
over, very deft and quick with those morsels 
of waxen fingers. She succeeded with the 
sampler far better than I had ever done, and 
was immensely prond of it. It was a sight to 
which I quite looked forward every evening to 
behold her gray eyes solemnly dilate, and her 
mouth compress itself severely lest the lips 
should part in a smile of exultation, and the 
delicate pink color flush into her cheeks, as she 
slowly, after nearly every stitch, held out the 
wonderful sampler at arm’s-length to gaze upon 
its beauties. This grave enthusiasm somewhat 
interfered with the progress of the work, of 
course. But it was finished at last. And the 
date, and Jane’s initials—J. L. A.—worked in 
all the colors of the rainbow at the bottom of 
it. Her joy was speechless! She took the 
sampler to bed with her, and fell asleep with 
it on her pillow. I am inclined to believe that 
lite held no subsequent triumphs for little Jane 
so unalloyed as the completion of that piece of 
work. 

I was not deserted by my friends. But I 
had not as yet gained courage enough to see 
any of them. Lady Bunny had called fre- 
quently to inquire for my mother; had asked 
leave to send her a few bottles of some very 
fine old wine from Sir Peter’s cellars—** wine,” 
as she said in a few words written in pencil on 
her visiting card, and addressed to me, ‘that 


you can’t get for money in Horsingham; do 
allow me the pleasure, my dear Miss Furness, 
it is considered so strengthening.” 

My old school-mistress, Mrs. Lane, who had 
long ago made a competency and given up 
teaching, and whom we had quite lost sight of 
for many years, made daily journeys in her lit 
tle pony carriage from the village where sh 
lived, to ask, with her own lips, how Mrs. Fur- 
ness was, and to hear the answer with her own 
ears. 

The general feeling in the town was, I after- 
ward learned, one of unmixed sympathy with 
my mother, Even the trades-people, who had 
lost all chance of recovering their money, showed 
kindness and compassion in various ways. 

And as to our kindred—I received a very 
unexpected letter from Mr. Cudberry the week 
before mother went away to the sea. I com 
municated its contents to grandfather, who 
agreed that we should say nothing about it to 
my mother for the present; and agreed with 
me also in the general sense of the answer 
which I should write to Uncle Cudberry. 
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AN HOUR WITH AN OCTOGENARIAN, 


L iecthanenoae 20, 1870.—The door has just 
LN closed upon his retiring figure, and I haste 
to gather into a sheaf the stalks of ripened 
grain he has scattered around me during the 
last hour. An American gentleman of un- 
blemished reputation and strict integrity is at 
honored guest at any fireside; but when to 
these noble graces is added the dignity of 
eighty years’ varied experiences, and a mem- 
ory as clear and sharp as the blue-black eyes 
which sparkle under his gray, shaggy brows, 
he is a gem of a visitor, as rare as valuable. 
Such mine. And his talk—like the 
mirage of the desert, which reflects from the 
beautifully tinted sky back again to one’s 


an 


was 


eye 
the pomp, circumstance, and host of the cara- 
van gone beyond the horizon of vision—brought 
up almost into active life some of the scenes 
and incidents of near a century ago through 
the clear lens of his unclouded recollections. 
It seems a long time since Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton died; and still longer since, with one 
bold stroke of his pen, he affixed his signature 
and the name of his estate to that great docu- 
ment which, had England conquered, would 
have been the recorded evidence of his treason, 
and the cause of the loss of millions. 

**Yet I knew him well,” said my visitor, 
Mr. Hendon. ‘In my native town of Frede- 
rick, Maryland, many times, when I was a boy, 
I have seen him—an old man, with hair white 
as the silver knob of his cane, walking slowly. 
We boys would step aside when he approached 
us, with the deference due a king. He wasa 
little man, his figure bent, his frame slight and 
muscular, and his manner the gentlest and 
most courteous—well, child, there are no such 





gentlemen as when I was a boy.” And the 
old man’s gaze seemed introverted as, with the 
end of his cane, he traced cabalistic figures 
upon the carpet, to the meaning of which his 
memory alone had the key. 

“Does that time seem very far off, Sir?” I 
ventured, by way of bringing his thoughts back. 

“ No: 


Christmas since a parcel of us boys were play- 


it scarcely seems longer than last 


ing before Medtard’s tavern, when we saw a 
procession coming up town. 
on horseback, and their knee-buckles shone 
others, in their best new leather 
breeches and blue coats, marched behind; the 
drum and fife were playing; and every body 
looked excited but old Medtard, who stood on 
the door-sill, smoking his pipe, and looking 
m 


Some men were 


like glass; 





nstrous contemptuous, 

‘¢¢ What's coming, Mr. Medtard ?’ we asked. 

**¢Only a green man, down the Lancaster 
Road.’ 

“* Away we went, like a pack of hounds, in 
that direction, to meet a coach drawn by four 
black horses, with liveried footmen hanging on 
to the tassels behind, and surrounded by a large 
troop of military as anescort. Inside the coach 
sat President John Adams—a portly gentleman, 
dressed in pearl-colored broadcloth and large 
powdered wig, who, with his suit, was traveling 
from Philadelphia to Washington, on the occa 
sion of the removal of the seat of government 
from Philadelphia to that place. We followed 


the procession until the President alighted at, 


Mrs. Kimball’s tavern—the sign of the Golden 
Fleece—where Major-General Henry Lee re- 
ceived him.” 

‘And why was Mr. Medtard so indifferent 
to the approach of his President ?” 

“Umph! Politics change, but human na- 
ture never. John Adams was a Federalist, and 
poor Medtard a Republican, which made a big 
difference those days. Yes, that happened sev- 
enty years ago this very month, but it don’t 
seem longer than the span of my hand.” 

‘*Yet you have lived to see great changes.” 

“Yes, in degree, but not much in quality. 
Folks worked and suffered and died for ideas 
then, same as now. As poor Frank Key used 
to say, 

*“*No need after novelties ever to run, 
There is nothing that’s new beneath the sur.’” 


“And you knew Francis Key?” I eagerly 
asked, fired to know something of a real poet 
who dared appropriate such an old-fashioned 
quotation. 

“Knew him! Why he lived but a few doors 
above my father’s house. There were once two 
brothers, John Ross and Philip Barton Key. 
Philip was an officer in the British army during 
the Revolutionary war, while John was in that 
of the United States. John lived on Pipe’s Creek, 
near Taneytown, Frederick County, Maryland, 
where Francis and his sister Anna, John’s only 
children, were born. There was an exiled 
Scotchman, Mr. Bruce—said to have been heir 
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to the throne of Scotland—who had built a mill 
on Pipe’s Creek, and there, in the company of 
this noble old aristocrat, Frank spent his very 
early boyhood. The brothers, Philip and John, 
were large, manly looking fellows, but Frank 
and Anna were of much smaller mould. Anna 
Key was a beautiful little girl, with the cheer 
fulest face and most pleasant smile I ever saw. 
When they moved into town, near my father’s, 
Frank was half grown, and ready to enter as a 
law student with Roger B. Taney, then at the 
head of the Frederick bar. Roger was a tall, 
gaunt fellow, as lean, they used to say, as a Po- 
tomac herring, and as shrewd as the shrewd- 
est. He married bright little Anna. It was 
like the union of a hawk with a sky-lark; but 
she lived to be the wife of a Chief Justi¢e of 
the United States, and I never heard that ei- 
Mr. ‘Taney 
was a strict Catholic, and Frank an Episcopa- 
lian, not considered very zealous and sharp in 





ther repented of their marriage. 


his profession, and much given to dreaming. 
Ile went to Virginia, and brought home a wife 
much larger and taller than himself, went to 
housekeeping on Market Street, and had a 
couple of little children when I left home in 
1809 to seek my fortune in Lancaster, Penn 
sylvania.” 

“Then you little thought you had been daily 
seeing the man whose inspired song would be- 
come the national anthem of America?” I asked. 

‘*No more than Abraham was aware that he 
Yet the war cloud, 
through which the light of his genius was to 
burst upon us, was even then gathering. You 
have read about the’ embargo which was de- 
clared in 1806, when England, jealous of the 
naval power of the States, fired into the United 
States ship Chesapeake, 


was entertaining angels. 


and behaved otherwise 
so rudely we were compelled to close our ports 
Those were 
the days”—and here the old gentleman involun- 


against her vessels and imports. 


tarily drew up his bowed form—‘ when even the 
proudest city belles were wooed and won in 
homespun rather than be dependent on foreign 
finery. I have danced with many an elegant 
woman in linsey-woolsey and tow frock those 
times, and well remember that Governor Simon 
Snyder, at his inauguration in 1808, wore a suit 
of broadcloth manufactured in a loom in the 
borough of Lancaster. Patriotism was strong 
when it could conquer even woman’s vanity.” 

I forgave the malicious twinkle of his eyes at 
that last ‘* hit” out of honest reverence to our 
grandmothers, who inspired it. 

‘* Well,” he continued, ‘*‘ England kept grow- 
ing more insulting, the whole country was clam- 
orous to punish her, and war was declared on 
the 18th of July, 1812. I had gone down in 
the stage to Baltimore to buy some type-metal 
for my father, who was an astronomical-instru- 
ment maker, and witnessed one of those out- 
breaks of popular feeling, growing out of the 
state of the times, which gave that patriotic but 
impulsive city the temporary title of ‘Mob 
Town.’ 
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‘* A newspaper called the Federal Republican, 
which had been published in Georgetown by a 
party of rebels to the administration, was re- 
moved to Baltimore, where its issues contained 


violent articles in opposition to the war, the 
government, and loyal citizens of Baltimore. 


The people 


¢ 
determined they would not stand it. 


So they hurriedly got up a procession, in which 
they were joined by a number of sailors from 
off the Bay 


cable, encire 


, who, drawing after them a huge 
led the printing-office, and pulled 
The rebel party procured new ma- 
1, removing into a large brick build- 
d the mob, and continued their pub- 
Anticipating another attack, they 
wrote to Roger B. Taney, at Frederick town- 


who bel nged to their 


it down. 
terial,.anc 
ing, defie 
lication, 
party—to come down 
to their assistance, bringing with him lathing- 
hatchets, pitchforks, and any other implements 
of warfare he could obtain. Roger was a sober 
citizen, who thought discretion was the better 
part of val The Balti- 
moreans renewed their attack upon the building, 
from which many of them were fired on and 
killed. Governor Winder then ordered the 
military to rout the mob, which they did; and 
the sheriff entering the house, the offenders 
surrendered to him, and were put in the jail 
for their protection. All seemed quiet until 
the following night, when the populace re-as- 
sembled, broke into the jail, killed a General 
Lingan, in the door-way, and cruelly beat and 
wounded many others. They then threatened 
the post-oflice, in which several of the obnox- 
ious papers were said to be deposited, but the 
civil and military authorities again interfering, 
they were finally quelled. 
history reproduces itself. 
‘You have heard of Admiral Cockburn, who 
commanded the British fleet? The 
scoundrel! 
able coward 


or, and staid at home, 


Thus you sce how 


atrocious 
Words can never paint the miser- 
and boaster in his true colors, 
After his depredations along the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland, there followed the sacking of 
Washington, the battle of North Point, and the 
attempt of the enemy to take the city of Balti- 
more by water, as they had failed to do it by 
land. You know all about the bombardment 
of Fort M‘Henry, September 13,1814. I have 
gone over it again, in fancy, hundreds of times, 
and I'll tell you Frank Key, patriotic as he 
was to his heart's core, could not help compos- 
ing that poem. It was forced out of him. 
Just think. He was a prisoner on the fleet, 
which anchored two from Fort 
M‘Henry, the city’s main defense. He could 
watch all the enemy’s preparations, and he knew 
the danger they foreboded. Through the ter- 
rific cannonading of that midnight fight, while 
the sky was lit up with the fiery courses of the 
flying bombs, do you think he could sleep? As 
the struggle ceased upon the coming morning, 
and he looked through the dim twilight for the 
flag of his country, his heart sick with fear and 
doubt, could he help the grand outburst of that 
first verse? And then, as through ‘the mists 


was miles 


| ganized. We grew dreadfully impatient. 


of the deep’ the banner loomed dimly in the 
morning sun’s first rays, and he exclaimed, 


‘Tis the star-spangled banner! oh, long may it 
wave 
O’er the land 


- 


brave! 


of the free and the home of 


it was prayer and praise all in one; and there 
has never been any thing like it since.”’ 

Mr. Hendon stopped to wipe his sweating 
face with his red bandana handkerchief, and 
take a few rapid strides across the floor. He 
had forgotten his cane and the weight of his 
eighty years in this reminiscence of his strong 
young manhood; and if Admiral Cockburn had 
that moment stood before him, in the flesh-and 
blood insolence of his real self, I would have 
been the chronicler of his fate. 

‘*Where were you during all that excite 
ment, Sir?” I asked, to waken him out of his 
reverie. 

‘* Chafing like a caged tiger because I was 
not init. The first day of August, that sam 
year, I, with a hundred and thirteen others, 
volunteer militia, were the first to leave Harris 
burg, Pennsylvania, in defense of Baltimore. 
Our rendezvous was York, Pennsylvania, where 
we expected to meet General Watson, of Lan 
caster, commander of our division.” 

‘* How were you uniformed, Sir?” 

“Tn blue cloth coats turned up with red, 
blue pants, white vests, shoes with cloth gaiters 
over them, fur hats, and high leather stocks 
with the United States coat of 
upon 
those stocks in type-metal for our company, 
and a proud day’s work it was, Every man 
found his own uniform; and of the many thou 
sand Pennsylvanians I have seen march from 
Camp Curtin within these last ten years, none 
felt bolder to protect our country than we. 
When we reached York, where General Wat 


arms stamped 


them. I engraved the impréssion for 


|son was to meet us with new Harper's Ferry 
| muskets and tents, he was not on hand, so we 


were quartered at first in the court - house. 
Hearing our camp equipage was at the Carlisle 
Barracks, a squad of us got wagons, went after 
it, and brought it to the York jail, whence each 
man drew his musket, cross-belt, and cartridge- 
box. We were on duty there several weeks be 

fore the division of five thousand men was or 

Tel- 
egrams were not dreamed of those days, and 
daily newspapers were almost as scarce as roses 
in winter. One morning some of our guard 
went out to gather wood, and hearing a dull, 
rumbling noise, they laid their ears to the 
ground and listened. The sound of cannon 
was distinctly heard, and they hurried to camp 
with the news. Soon wagons, outwardly filled 
with hay, but containing the specie from the 
banks in Baltimore, came in for protection, fol- 
lowed by every kind of vehicle, packed with fly- 
ing Baltimoreans. Then, in tremendous haste, 
we were filed into ranks and marched to the 
seat of war, three days after the battle had been 
fought. General Armstrong had an Irish broth- 
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er-in-law, Kennedy, who was appointed colonel 
He knew as much about mil- 
itary tactics as a bear does of mathematics. 


of our regiment. 


An old-fashioned country school-master, with 
scarcely an idea above the common spelling- 
book of that period, and vain and tyrannical in 
proportion as he was ignorant, he was illy fitted 
to control as spirited and independent a set of 
Pennsylvania Dutchmen as ever trod American 
soil. He an fat black 
with a back nearly as broad as an elephant’s; 


rode immense horse, 
and the only change he had made for the occa- 
sion from his usual citizen’s dress was a cockade 
stuck in his hat, and a short sword buckled 
around his thick 

“The captain of our company, Mr. Walker, 
who was every inch a man, and who, by reason 
of his superiority, should have been our colonel, 
needed to exercise all his influence with the 
regiment to preserve any kind of discipline. It 
was a long three days’ march to Baltimore. We 
were fourteen thousand strong, and eager to 
meet and punish our British invaders; but a 


waist. 


succession of heavy thunder-storms and the fa- 
tigue of long marches through the mud almost 
walk- 


was the colonel’s command, 


exhausted us. ‘Push along, men; ye’re 
in’ dreadful slow,’ 
issued every fifteen minutes. The second day 
some of the men fainted from the heat and fa- 
tigue. Nearing a pump along the road-side, we 
halted to drink, but the colonel angrily urged 
An orchard near by, hanging full 
of harvest apples, tempted some of the thirstier 
ones, who broke ranks and rushed for the fruit. 


Chis excited the colonel greatly. 


us forward. 


Riding up to 
the rails and brandishing his sword, he shout- 
ed, ‘ Ye blackguards! would ye be afther laving 
the ranks for the palthry sum of an apple ?’ 
‘“*This expression of his indignation grew 
into a by-word, thanks to the powers of mimic 
ry of two of our company, Charles and Ferdi 
nand Durang. ‘They, witl 
strolling play-actors (natives of Lancaster, I 
think), who, when their winter engagements in 
city theatres were over, would entertain us in 
town and country with their varied accomplish- 
The brothers were such genial, brave 


their father, were 


ments, 
fellows, and mirthful, so full of rollicking fun, 
they kept us alive, soul and body, by compelling 
us to laugh. Well, when we reached an old 
encampment near Baltimore, on the York Road, 
just alongside what was known as Howard's 
Woods, the citizens came to meet us, hauling 
drays on which were hogsheads of hot coffee, 
most delicious. I can never forget that coffee, 
nor how it revived us. ‘The city was in a blaze 
of excitement still, and mews came that the 
3ritish were hovering about, and we must go 
to Elkridge’s Landing to oppose them. As we 
marched through the streets they were crowded 
with women, weeping, and crying, ‘Oh, those 
poor fellows will never all come back again)’ 
3ut we did; for the very next day, as we were 
drawn into line ready to march into Bladens- 
burg, an officer came dashing up, his horse cov- 
ered with foam, with the order for our imme- 
Vor. XLITI.—No. 254.—17 


diate return to the city, as an hourly attack was 
ted from the fleet, still lying in the bay, 
; for Colonel Kenned) 
ing failed to furnish us provision, and the 


ridge peo} le all be 


expec 


We were not sorry 


ing Quakers, who would nei- 
ther sell nor give us food to eat nor straw to lie 
upon, we were compelled to do without either, 
or buy for ourselves from the only one little gro- 
cery in the place. 

~ f our return was also that 
of the colonel’s first cx 
] e § ul l 


haved 1 


‘The occasion ¢ 
npliment tous. ‘ Boys,’ 

sword, “ye be- 
lat evening, and encamped 

lows Hill, ne walk, 

three months we remained, daily waiting for an 
that Then, for the first 
since leaving York, we took breathing-time, and 


where for 


enemy never came. 


looked about for amusement. 

‘**Have you heard Francis Key’s poem ?’ 
said one of our mess, coming in one evening, as 
we lay scattered over the green hill near the 


captain’s marquee. It was a rude copy, and 
written in a scrawl which Horace Greeley might 
He read it aloud, 


once, twice, three times, until 


have mistaken for his own. 
he entire divi- 
sion seemed electrified by its pathetic eloquence, 
An idea seized Ferd Durang. Hunting up a 
volume of old flute music, which was in some- 
1 ’s tent, he impatiently whistled snatches of 

r tune, just as they caught his quick 

‘“alled ‘ Anacreon in Heaven’ (I have 

it often, for it was in my book that he 

it), struck his fancy and riveted his at- 

on. Nc te 


lips until, 


r note fell from his puc kered 
with a leap and shout, he exclaimed, 
‘ Boys, I’ve hit it!’ and fitting the tune to the 
words, there rang out for the jirst time the song 
of the ‘Star-spangled Banner.’ How the men 
shouted and clapped, for never was there a wed- 


din 4 


g of poetry to music made under such in- 
piring influences! Getting a brief furlough, 
the b on the stage of Holiday 
Street Theatre soon after. It was caught up in 


l d sang around our bivouac fires, 


rothers sang it 
the camps, an 
and whistled in the streets, and, when peace 
was declared, and we scattered to our homes, 
of firesides as the most 
Ferdinand 
Durang died—I do not know where—and Frank 
Key’s bones lie in the cemetery at Frederick 


carried to thousands 
precious relic of the war of 1812. 


town; but I guess that song will live as long as 
here is an American boy to sing it.” 
‘*Was that the only incident of the cam- 
paign, Mr. Hendon?” He was getting restless 
as a child, and I only the more eager for his 
stories of old times. 
“Very little beside. 
was a want of good bread. 


Our principal hardship 
That furnished us 
was so old and sour it contained worms an inch 
long. Our rations of beef and rum were abun- 
dant. Of rum there was enough served daily 
for us to swim in if we had wanted. 
Watson was appealed to; but there 


General 
was bad 
management somewhere, and things grew no 
better. ‘All rum and no bread’ became the 
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THE SPECTRE FROM ELBA. 


Ww _ N Napoleon the Great, at Elba, heard 
» surging discontents in France, un- 

der the rule cab ” ore er he 
to Sir Neil Campbell, *‘ Anot] revolution is 
at hand. When it breaks forth the sovereigns 
of Europe will find it necessary, for 
repose, to cal me 
When, a 
Nap 


his del 


Bourbons, said 


er 


their own 
juilize matters.” 

inox of this year of 
London, 
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newspapers 
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htful 
friend 


in 
Less 


prison 


grace, leon arrived in 


from retirement in 


a, he said toa so the 
port), ‘* My return to France 
of time. Sooner or la 


to 


si re 
is only 


ter she 


& question 
will summon me 
This was 
imitations of his uncle. 
a summons unlikely ? 


save her from incapable men,” 
of his feel 
But It may 
be heard before . ese lines meet the p yublic eye, 
for the voice of t esol ng ple has 
like Ec} 0, ter ¢ Air, rea 
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awaken it. 
How huzzas of deli 


one ie 


is such 


ever been, 
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moment, 
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daug dy | 


to whatever, for may 
ght rang throughout the 
Louis Capet and the beautiful 
Austria ascended the throne, 
debauchee, 


kingdom when 
Archduchess of 
which a vulgar 
French people had poured oblations of flattery 
for re than fifty had just left! How 


m< years, 


huzzas rang throughout the kingdom when the | admiration of Europe, and the id 


heads of that amiable sovereign and the | 
tiful archduc 

ket of the guillotine! 
out the republic when the Corsican adventurer 
overthrew popular liberty in France, and made 
her chair, emblazoned all over with the Words 
Liberty, £4 ind Fi 'y, the throne of 
a modern (¢ 
his 


eau- 


aternit 
esar, 


footstool! How huzzas rang throughout 


The Mary- kin gdom when an Orleans prince, at the cal] 


thess, his queen, fell into the bas- | litical worship—amilitary glory. 
How huzzas rang through- | to sovereigns and peoples 


and the necks of the people | tion.” 
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of the people, took the seat of the Bourbon! 
How huzzas rang throughout the kingdom when 
that Orleans prince was made to fly for his life 
from France, at midnight, leaving his wig be- 
hind ¢ 

How huzzas rang throughout the kingdom when 
the republic the nephew of 
the great Corsican, who proclaimed himself the 
of an ‘adie and the votes of six millio 
Frenchmen said Amen! How huzzas rang out 
above the din of war when the empress-regent, 
fled for her 
life in the darkness, after a half-finished supper, 
before a howling Paris mob, to the shelter of an 
American’s home, and with only a single 
tendant crossed the stormy Channel, for safety 
from the French people, in England! When 
consider these revelations of history, 
it seem unlikely that we shall hear the huzzas 
of the French people ringing throughout the 
inchoate republic as Louis Napoleon once more 
enters the Tuileries, sammoned thither to save 
France from ‘‘ incapable men?” 

What of the spectre from Elba? Marvelous 
as any of the thousand-and-one stories told by 
Shahrazad to her jealous lord is the story of that 
spectre and concomitant events. It is an old 
story to the student of history, which assume 
new interest and fascination when read in the 
light of to-day; for history re- 
peats itself, though sometimes with the feeble- 
ness of shadowy coincidences. It is the story 
f a brilliant, dramatic ending of a great em- 
pire, two generations ago, feebly repeated, with 


We 


is a trophy for the sans-culottes of Paris! 


was murdered by 


head 


husband a prisoner at Sedan, 


at- 


we does 


it shows how 


conspicuous littleness, in our day, give it 
in sketehy outline. 
Ten years Napoleon the Great had been Em- 


peror of the French. Battle after battle, and 


at whose feet the | seizure after seizure of kingdoms and principal- 


ities, had made him king of kings, the disposer 
of crowns, coronets, and mitres, the terror and 
ol of the French 
for he represented the deity of their po- 

He had talked 
a master would 
**T will see,” he had 
said to representatives of Poland, when on the 
borders of that country with three hundred thou- 
sand men, ** whether 


people ; 


as 


talk to his dependents. 


you deserve to be a na- 
When, in the imperial palace at Vienna, 
he heard how, at the battle of Trafalgar, the 


the empire when that Corsican went in humilia- | power of the French navy had been destroyed, 


tion to Elba, in sight of the Italy he had wrong- 
ed, and a “‘hated Bourbon” became the god of 
the political idolatry of the French! 
zas rang throughout the kingdom when the ex- 
iled Corsican 
thrall, and appeared to all Europe as a terrible 
spectre, he 
tions! 


ralding war and woe among the na- 
when, at the end of a hundred days, that spectre 
disappeared among the mists that shrouded 

rock in the South Atlantie Ocean, and the fat 
old Bourbon once more waddled into the seat of 
kingly rule! How huzzas rang throughout the 


How huz-| empire of the sea to England, 


came suddenly from his island | the Roman pontiff he had said, 


and the French flag had been swept from the 
ocean, he had said: ‘*‘ Heaven has given the 
but to us Fate 
the dominion of the land.” ‘To 
** Make war on 
England, or I will lay your temporal power in 
the dust.” The pontiff refused, when the em- 


has decreed 


How huzzas rang throughout the empire | peror proclaimed that, ‘“‘ whereas the donation 


of Charlemagne, our illustrious predecessor, to 
the patrimony of St. Peter of the countries 
which formed the Holy See was for the good 
of Christianity, and not for the enemies of our 
holy religion, we therefore decree that the duch- 
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ies of Urbino, Ancona, Marcerata, and Cama- | 
rino be forever united to the kingdom of Italy.” 
A little later he declared the temporal power 
of the pope to be ended, and that Rome was 
the second imperial city of France. Pius VII., 
who had crowned the emperor in that city, now 
hurled a bull of excommunication against the 
The emptror smiled at the impotent 
thunder, and shocked the whole body of the 
Romish Church by carrying off the pontiff from 
the banks of the Tiber, to pass several years as 
a prisoner at the charming rural retreat of Fon- 
So it was that Napoleon had ar- 
rayed against himself the church and state of a 
continent and the adjacent islands. He was 
feared and hated every where in Europe out of 
old France between the Rhine and the Alps 
and the Py renees. He had made a fatal mis- 
take. 

Dazzled by the brilliant vision of universal 


usurper, 


tainebleau. 


empire, and impatient to achieve it, Napoleon, | 


contrary to the advice of all counselors, entered 
upon the fearful winter campaign in Russia, in 


which France and her auxiliaries lost four hun- | 


dred and fifty thousand men. ‘The blow was 


terrible. The French nation was disheartened 


ind disaffected, and a conspiracy to overthrow | 


When, late at | 


} 


the emperor nearly succeeded. 
night, at the middle of December, 1812, th 


gloom every where. But when, at dawn the 


next morning, his presence was announced, the | 
mists of doubt and despondency cleared away | 


like vapor before the rising sun. Paris was 
wild with enthusiasm, and shouts of ** Long live 
the emperor!” went up from every street and 
And when, almost im- 
mediately, a decree went forth for a new con- 


lane of the great city. 


scription, to continue the war, the enthusiasm | 


spread to the prov inces. 
lations, and expressions of confidence came to 
the emperor from all quarters. 


Applause, congratu- 


No magician’s 
wand of Eastern fable was ever more potent 
than his trumpet call to arms. It seemed as if 
soldiers sprang out of the earth; for in the 
course of a few weeks the great conqueror was 
at the head of three hundred and fifty thousand 
men, sweeping across the Rhine into Germa- 
ny, notwithstanding England, Sweden, Russia, 
Prussia, Austria, and Spain had coalesced for 
the purpose of crushing him. He won battle 
after battle, yet not with very decisive results, 
during the summer and autumn of 1813. 

But Napoleon now found that he was not 
fighting dynasties and the representatives of di- 
lapidated monarchies alone, but the people of 
the Teutonic races. His German allies awoke 
as from a dream, and deserted him; for the 
German people, as in the late war with the em- 
peror’s imperial nephew, felt that it was a F’rev- 
heitskrieg—a war for their independence—and 
the prestige of popular sympathy was no longer 
with the great conqueror. The battle at Dres- 
den taught him some unpleasant truths, which 
were confirmed by the battle at Leipsic, in Oc- 
tober, when he was compelled to turn the flight 


e | 


great leader reached the Tuileries, there was | 
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of his imperial eagles toward France instead 


of toward the Baltic. His retreat was disas- 
trous, and he recrossed the Rhine with less than 
ghty thousand men of all that splendid army 
at followed him out of France. It was be- 
ieved that the power of the Scourge was abso- 
sly broken, and there w as joy and exultation 
every where among the enemies of the emper- 
or. England blazed with bonfires and illumi- 
nations. Oratory, song, satire, and caricature 
met the eve and ear at every turn; and the 
now venerable George Cruikshank, then only 
twenty years of age, whose caustic pencil was 
a worthy successor of that of Gilray, expressed 
the popular belief in a caricature called “ Snuff- 
ing out Boney.” 


SNUFFING OUT BONEY. 


When the emperor reached Paris, early in 
November, he found the people discontented, 
murmurous, and moody, for the glory of France 
was evidently passing into the umbra of an 
eclipse. Already two hundred thousand sol- 
diers—representatives of full forty nations— 
were approaching the frontiers proper of France, 
and menacing ancient French territory. The 
armies of Russia, Prussia, and Austria were 
swarming toward the Rhine. Wellington had 
crossed the Pyrenees, and laid siege to Bayonne. 
King Bernadotte of Sweden, a kinsman and 
former companion-in-arms of the emperor, was 
swooping down from the north with one hun- 
dred thousand men; and Murat, the emperor's 
brother-in-law, had entered into a secret treaty 
with Austria for the expulsion of the French 
from Italy. It was a royal hunt for a wild- 
boar from the wood that had trodden down 
their pleasant vineyards, 

What a crisis! Common men would have 
folded their arms in sullen submission to Fate— 


a lower idea of Providence. But the great 
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Corsican He a 
as the Greek poets 
Known dangers always 
intensified his Where most men feel 
he felt exaltation. to the 
Senate and demanded three hundred thousand 
He 
d waited for 
be levied upon the young men who 
the 
Then a deep silence pervaded the grave 
assembly fora moment. It 


was no common man. was 
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1 among men, such 


demi KO i 
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loved to chant about. 


energy © 


despair, He went 


men. sat by the chair of the president, 


an an answer. A conscription was 
ordered to 


had 


boys. 


escaped former calls because Vy were 


was broken by the 
low voice of a senator, who ventured to « bject 


to the clause of the 
] 


decree which stated that 
the invasion of the frontier was the cause of 
this large levy, as it 
spread alarm. 


seemed to be calculated to 


This suggestion uncapped the volcano of 


Napoleon's passion. He sprang to his feet, 
and, with all the vehemence and fierceness of 
the Scandinavian Thor when summoning his 
legions to battle, he exclaimed, ‘* Wherefore 
should not the whole truth be told? Welling- 
ton has entered t] the Russians men- 


the Prussians, Aus- 


> south; 
ace the northern frontier ; 
trians, and Bavarians threaten the ea 
Shame! Wellington in France, and 
have not risen in mass to drive him back. 
d the 

they threw themselves on 
my rear, to cut off my retreat. 


st. 
is we 
All 
my allies have deserted me; Bavarians 
have betrayed me; 
But they have 
No peace— 
A trium- 
north—the same which 
a partition of Poland. I demand of 
France three hundred thousand men. I will 
form a camp of one hundred thousand at Bor- 
deaux; another at Metz; another at Lyons. 
With the present levy, and what remains of the 
last, I will have a million of men. But I must 
have grown men, not these boy conscripts, to 


} 


heir pains. 
Munich. 


been slaughtered for t 
none till we have burned 
virate is formed in the 
made 


encumber the hospitals, and die of fatigue upon 


‘kon upon no soldiers 
now save those of France itself.” 

‘That ancient France,” 
nificantly, ‘‘must 


the highways. I can re 
said a Senator, sig- 
remain to us inviolate.” 
Then Napoleon’s fiery ambition blazed out. 
**And Holland!” he exclaimed, fierce 
vehemence. ‘*‘ Abandon Holland? Sooner cut 
its dikes, and yield it back to the sea. Coun- 
selors! there must be an impulse given—all 
must march—the nation must move. 


with 


You are 
1eads of the nation; it 
is for you to set the example.” 

The 


ous th 


fathers of families, the | 


autocrat found his Senate less obsequi- 
an formerly. It seemed disposed to as- 
sert its dignity as the representative of the 
people; and through a committee it prepared 
a report in the form of an address to the em- 
peror on the state of the nation, in which it 
was respectfully intimated that the sovereign 
would act wisely if he should no more indulge 
in schemes of empire outside of France, and 
secure the integrity of its territory and the 
happiness of its people by making an honorable 
peace. 
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Fierce was the resentment felt by the em- 
peror toward these “friends,” who, like those 
of the patriarch of Uz, offered him reproachful 
and unasked advice. He dissolved the Assem- 
bly, closed the doors of their chamber upon 
Then 
he summoned the Senators before his throne for 
admonition. 


them, and guarded them with soldiers. 
He told them that their report 
**Eleven parts of you,” | 


was seditious. he 
said, “are good citizens, but the twelfth con- 
sists of rebels, and your committee are of the 
number. Lainé corresponds with the Prince 
Regent of England; the others are hot-headed 
fools, desirous of anarchy, like the Girondists, 
whom such opinions led to the scaffold. Is it 
when the enemy are on the frontiers that you 
demand an alteration of the Constitution? 
Rather follow the example of Alsace and 
Franche Comté, where the inhabitants ask for 
leaders and arms to drive the invaders back.” 
He told them that they were not the represent 
atives of the people, and reproached them for 
drawing a distinction between the sovereign 
and the people. ‘‘I—I am the only repre- 
sentative of the people,” he exclaimed. ‘* Which 
of youcan supportsucha burden? The throne 
is merely a piece of carved wood covered with 
velvet. I—I alone hold the place of the peo- 

Your address is unworthy of the legisla 
tive body and of me. Be gone to your homes. 
I will cause your address to be published in the 
Moniteur, with such notes as I shall furnish. 
Even if I had done wrong, you ought not to 
have reproached me with it thus publicly. 
People do not wash their dirty linen before the 
world. France has more need of me than I 
have of France.” 

In the spirit of these last words the wonder- 
ful magician waved his wand, and very soon 
three hundred thousand new conscripts—men 
—were incamps. His emissaries were all over 
France arousing the people. The Moniteur 
told of armies that had no existence; of enthu- 
siasm that no one saw; of the immense power 
of France for defensive or offensive war, which 
every body yet believed. 3ut there was one 
man in France who was not deceived. 
the emperor. 
ger. It was evinced by his calling out and 
arming the National Guard of Paris. It was 
his last resource in case of inevitable necessity. 
On the morning of the 23d of January, 1814, 
he assembled the officers of that Guard, nine 
hundred in number, in the Salon of the Mar- 
shals, in the palace of the Tuileries. Where- 
fore they knew not. At length the emperor 
entered, followed by the Empress Maria Louisa 
and the Countess Montesquio, carrying in her 
arms their little the King of Rome. 
‘* Messieurs,” said Napoleon to the wondering 
warriors, ‘‘ France invaded. I go to put 
myself at the head of the army; and, with 
God’s help and their val I hope soon to 
drive the enemy beyond the frontier.” Then, 
taking the empress by one nd and bearing 
his son with the other, he continued, with a 


It was 
He was conscious of great dan- 


son, 


is 
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faltering voice, ‘‘ But if the foe should approach ! 


the capital, I confide to the National Guard the 
empress and the King of Rome—my wife and 
child.” 
ed with deep emotion, and stern men wept, 
mingling their tears with those of the alarmed 
and sorrowing empress. 


The hearts of the officers were touch- 


Compared with this 
scene, in which a truly great man was a sincere 
and chief actor, how ridiculous appears the 
dispatch of the imperial nephew from the front, 
after a skirmish, about ‘Louis and I” having 
a ‘“‘baptism of fire,”” when they had not been 
within the reach of bullets—a pitiful trick, in- 
tended to kindle enthusiasm in the hearts of 
Frenchmen for a charlatan and a dynasty 
which all intelligent men secretly despised ! 

On the following day Napoleon, in falling 
snow, reviewed his troops in the court-yard of 
the palace, and early the next morning he left 
the city for the army, having made the em- 
press Regent of the Empire, and his brother 
Joseph Chief of the Council of State, or Prime 
Minister. For many weeks he fought the in- 
vading allies with wonderful energy, and dis- 
puted their passage toward his capital, inch by 
If 
ever human energy seemed to deserve success, 
it was there. 

But the French troops were slowly pushed 
back toward Paris, and the gardens, vineyards, 
and grain fields of the country over which the 
armies moved became such a desolation that, 
as French writers tell us, wolves roamed over 
the solitary wastes and howled around the 
camps. Numbers, as well as moral power, 
were now against the emperor, and the allies 
soon reached the outward defenses of the capi- 
tal—that capital which for so many years had 
dictated law to all other capitals. Like Gam- 
betta of our day, Joseph Bonaparte encouraged 
the people with exaggerated accounts of the 
successes of the imperial troops, and the strength 
of the defenses of Paris. But when the rov- 
ing bands of Uhlans and Cossacks were at the 
gates, and the guns of the allies were trained 
upon the really weak defenses, the empress- 
regent fled, with her boy, along the guarded 
road toward Tours, and the civil authorities 
soon followed. The Emperor of Russia and 
Lord Wellington entered the city, and the czar 
took up his abode in the house of Talleyrand, 
the prince of unscrupulous demagogues, who 
was ever ready to betray the weaker into the 
While 
yet acting as a member of the Imperial Coun- 
cil, he had urged the wavering allies to hasten 
on to Paris. But for him, Alexander would 
have turned back and Rhine. 
The Senate, too, the hitherto ever-willing in- 
strument of Napoleon’s ambition, now assum- 


inch, with a tenacity that was marvelous, 


hands of the stronger for personal gain. 


recrossed the 


ing the functions of a provisional government, 
under the presidency of Talleyrand, declared 
that the emperor had forfeited the throne ‘‘ by 
arbitrary acts and violations of the Constitu- 
tion,” and that the French people were ab- 
solved from their allegiance to him. ‘The elo- 





quent Chateaubriand hastened to print his fa- 
mous pamphlet ‘* On Bonaparte and the Bour- 
bons,” the manuscript of which his wife had 
carried in her bosom for a month waiting for 
the catastrophe, and for which the autho: was 
rewarded by the restored Bourbon king with 
office, and the honor of 
made a peer of France. 


emoluments, being 
Distracted, wearied, exhausted France shount- 
** Long live the king!” 
the B 


struggled no longer against fate. 


ed 


and display ed the 
white 


ourbons. Napoleon 
With his 


Imperial Guard, and some marshals and minis- 


cockade of 


ters, he retired to Fontainebleau, where he was 
speedily surrounded and watched by a cordon 
of the regiments of the allies. He was, in fact, 
a prisoner, and compelled to hear the unac- 
customed words of dictation. The allies had 
agreed not to treat with him, but to insist upon 
his unconditional abdication. Several of his 
marshals who went to Paris returned with the 
demand that he should abdicate the thrones 
of France and [aly for himself and family. 
**Ts this the advice of the generals ?” the em- 
peror asked. ‘‘Yes, Sire.” “Is it the wish 
of the army?” ‘‘ Yes, Sire.” He immediate- 
ly retired and signed his abdication, but made 
a reservation in favor of his son and the em- 
press. It was disallowed. At the suggestion 
of the Emperor of Russia he was offered the 
privilege of retaining the title of emperor, with 
the island of Elba, off the coast of Tuscany, as 
his empire, where he might keep a navy com- 
mensurate with its extent, a body-guard, and 
all the pageantry of an imperial court ; for the 
maintenance of which he was to receive, in 
quarterly installments, an annuity of over a 
million dollars, to be paid by the French gov- 
ernment, and also the revenues of the island. 
To these conditions the powerless emperor was 
compelled to assent, and he prepared to take 
possession of his Lilliputian empire, whose area 
was ninety-seven square miles, and its popula- 
tion twelve thousand! 

How little the allies comprehended the man, 
this ridiculous farce reveals. Was he worthy 
of the retained dignities and promised income ? 
If so, he was worthy of the throne of France. 
Did they expect to imprison an eagle in the cage 
of acanary-bird? Europe seemed to think so. 
Men every where breathed freer with a sense of 
security, and the peace-doves were not afraid of 
the war-hawks. England was specially jubi- 
lant and confident; and George Cruikshank, 
who, to use his own words, now ‘lived upon 
the great usurper, Bonaparte,” again expressed 
the popular belief in a caricature called *‘ Ex- 
tracting the groan of abdication from the Cor- 
sican blood-hound.” It was not an expiring 
groan. There was deep significance in the 
words of the imperial exile on his voyage to 
Elba. 


He appears to have contemplated play- 


ig the Romanat Fontainebleau by suicide. On 


I 
that voyage he said, ‘‘If Marius had slain him- 
self in the marshes of Mintirnz he would never 


have enjoyed his seventh consulate.” The sig- 
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ICAN BLOOD-HOUND, 


ni 
ni 


ficance of these words was made manifest a 
few months afterward. 

On the 20th of April the emperor left Fon- 
tainebleau for Elba, after a tearful parting with 
most of the remnant of the Imperial Guard. 
**Comrades !” he said, ‘‘all Europe has armed 
against me. France herself has deserted me, 
and chosen another dynasty. I might, with 
you, have maintained a civil war for years, but 
Be 
faithful to the new sovereign your country has 
Do not lament my fate. I shall al- 
ways be happy while I know that you are so. 
I could have died—nothing was easier—but I 


I will 


it would have rendered France unhappy. 


chosen, 


will always follow the path of honor, 


|and British envoys accompanied him, and the 
latter (Sir Neil Campbell) remained at Elba, 
| under instructions, afterward given, not to leave 
| it until the Congress called at Vienna to settle 
| the affairs of Europe should be dissolved. He 
appears to have been a sort of official reporter 
and spy. Napoleon comprehended his mission, 
and so long as it suited the emperor's purpose, 
and no longer, he treated Sir Neil with marked 
| courtesy. 

The Elbans received their sovereign with 
| demonstrations of joy, for they expected great 
| advantages for themselves to be derived from 

the new order of things. This reception, which 
|it was supposed would be cold because of the 
| known hatred of the Bonapartes by the Elbans, 
| gave occasion for numerous lampoons, with pen 
and pencil, in England—a method of attack and 
ridicule then confined almost wholly to that 
country and ours. For years Napoleon, as first 
| consul and emperor, had been greatly annoyed 
by the English caricatures of himself and fam- 
ily, for he was very sensitive to ridicule; and 
now, on the voyage, he spoke of the admirable 
ones that the present movement would bring 
out in London. And soit did. I give a por- 
tion of one in Rowlandson’s vulgar but vigor- 
ous style, entitled “Nap dreading his doleful 
doom, or his grand entry in the Isle of Elba.” 
The exile is just landed, and receives unpleas- 


ant impressions from the coarse faces and man- 
ners of the inhabitants, who rush from the hills 
in crowds to welcome him, Sadly dejected, 
he exclaims, ‘‘Ah! woe is me; seeing what I 
have, and seeing what I see! A beauty of 
the island offers him consolation in the shape 
of a pipe, saying, ‘‘Come, cheer up, my little 
Nicky, I'll be your empress.” 

With admirable tact Napoleon simulated ac- 
quiescence and contentment. He arranged his 
household upon an imperial plan, in miniature, 


” 


record with my pen the deeds we have done to- 


gether. Farewell!” 


With four envoys—one from each of the great | 


powers, England, Russia, Austria, and Prussia 
—seven hundred of his best soldiers, one hundred 
and fifty of his Old Guard, and Marshal Ber- 
trand, friends, and servants, Napoleon moved to- 
ward the port of Frejus, where he had landed on 
his return from Egypt, and began his marvelous 


career as aruler. It was to him a journey so 


terrible that the impression long haunted him. | 


As the route tended more and more southward, 
the people, especially in Provence, were more 
and more unfriendly. 

by words and gestures. 


He was grossly insulted 

At one place his own 
effigy, dabbled with blood, was held up before 
him bya mob, At a chateau on the way he 
had an interview with his sister Pauline, and 
soon after that he was compelled to disguise 
himself in the dress of a menial to escape de- 
struction. 

At Frejus a French man-of-war was in readi- 
ness to carry Napoleon to Elba. The Bourbon 
flag was at her peak, and he chose the British 
ship Undaunted for the voyage. The Austrian 
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town mare over 


s, and project- 


built palaces in and country, 
his tiny domain with cheerfulnes 
ed and began many and vast improvements. 
His mother and his sister join 
People flocked to Elba from all quarters to see 


Pauline ed him, 
the enthralled hero, as people flock to a menag- 
The 
was crowded with vessels bringing people, and 
food for the people; and very soon that mart 
had a right to its modified ancient name, which 
Napoleon had changed from Cosmo to Cosmop- 
oli—the city of all 

The emperor now professed to have no other 
ambition than to make Elba the seat of a splen- 
did little empire. ‘I think,” he said to Sir 
Neil, ‘‘of nothing beyond the verge of my little 
isle. Iam now a pe litically deceased person, 
occupied with my family 
Here I will pass my days in 
peace, engaged in the pleasures of literature 


erie to see a caged lion. port of Ferrajo 


nations. 


, my house, my cows, 


and my poultry. 


and science, and the world may forget me if it 
likes.” Sir Neil believed; but Baron Kohler, 
the Austrian envoy, could not be deceived by 
Napoleon’s duplicity. When he left Elba, in 
May, the emperor embraced him warmly, 
expressions of love. 


with 
‘*What were you think- 
English gentleman after 
‘while locked the 
“Of Judas Iscariot!” 


ing of, baron,” an 
ward asked the envoy, 
emperor’s embrace ?” 


was the answer. 


The summer and autumn passed away. Eu- 


rope believed that Napoleon was amusing him- 
self with Euclid and Napier, and writing the 
story of the deeds of himself and his Old Guard, 
as he had promised he would at Fontainebleau. 
The indolent King of France ate his soup and 
took his siesta sans souci to ha the 
management of his kingdom, at first, to Talley- 
rand, as Pembroke said, was “* Sus of the 
willow, and not of the oak.” The French peo- 
ple, charmed with repose, dreamed sweetly of 
peace and prosperity, and to the eye of the su- 
perficial observer the political atmosphe re of 
Europe was as pure and serene as an evening 
sky after a terrific thunder-storm, when the 
representatives of the eight powers—Austria, 
Spain, France, Great Britain, Portugal, Prus- 

Russia, and Sweden (four from each)—be- 
gan to assemble 


, content 


who, 


in congress at Vienna, at the 
of 1815, to readjust the boundaries 
of shattered kingdoms and determine their fu- 
ture policy. But the dreams and the placidity 
were delusive. Napoleon had been solving in 
mind at Elba problems than 
those of Euclid, and had been preparing to 
history rather than to write it. Indeed, 
he had not been a month in Elba when he be- 
gan a secret and active correspondence with his 
friends in France and Italy conce ring his dy- 
nasty. He was satisfied that the terms of his 
abdication would not be fulfilled by France, for 
he was well acquainted with Bourbon perfidy 
and the fickleness of the French people. He 
learned with satisfaction that the temper of his 
soldiers who returned from captivity in the 
north gave evidence of their dissatisfaction 


beginning 


his own other 


make 
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of things, and that he was 


idol of his old armies. 


with the new order 
He furloughed 
many of his attendant Old Guard, 


emis 


who went as 


aries of their master their com- 
France, and inspired them 
with earnest desires to once follow their 


is imperial eagles. 


among 
in arms in 
more 
great leader and h 

Inquietude was every where visible in France. 
The incapacity of the king to profit by the great 
the hour; the 
and greed of the royalists, 


of the per ple Ty 


lessons of haughty pretensions 
who excluded men 
om offices of trust and profit; 
the etforts of the clergy—whose establishments 
Bonaparte had violently suppressed but 
starved—to reinstate the Romish Church in all 
its vigor, or to establish laws enforcing religious 


not 


observances, and to place under the ban of ex- 
communication all theatrical performers, dis-, 
appointed and disgusted the people, who had 
been promised political and religious freedom 
if they would the 
The principles of 


accept Bourbon as king. 
the old revolution were yet 
potential throughout the kingdom, and were 
powerfully fostered by Carnot and the infamous 
Fouché, who for 
leon in works of 


long years had served Napo- 
but the 
‘a miscreant of all colors—a 
and terrorist,’’ whom he used, 
trusted. ‘These principles were 
cherished and spread by the 
leon 


was doubtless true, 


darkness, who, em- 


peror said, was 
priest but never 
esteemed nor 
friends of Napo- 
, and the army was made to believe, what 
that the royalists intended 
to extinguish it and create a new one, because, 
having been a supporter of the empire, it could 
not be relied upon as the new 
And the pride of the French nation 
was touched with mortification by the reproach 
constantly uttered that it had received the re- 
stored monarch at the dictation of foreigners. 
Finally, the muzzling of the press, and the evi- 
dent intention to re-establish Bourbon rule, after 
the pattern before 178 
voleano of 


supporter of 
dynasty. 


9, kindled the slumbering 
The 
nd Imperialists coalesced, and Fou- 
who had, impudence, 


revolution into active flame. 
Jacobins a 
ché, sheer made his 
the French cabinet, seems to have 
acted as the traitorous high-priest at the nup- 
tials. At the same time he pointed out to that 
cabinet (what was true) that the tranquillity of 
the countries and sovereigns of Europe could 
never be secured while Napoleon remained in 
his present condition, for his residence on Eiba 
was to France what Vesuvius was to Naples. 
Conspiracy in favor of Napoleon soon took 
definite shape in France. Affiliations and 
points of rendezvous of conspirators were ar- 
ranged. The Duchess of St. Leu (ex-Queen 
Hortense, mother of Napoleon the Third) was 
chief 


way into 


of the feminine conspirators, who were 
active, skillful, and numerous. The police of 
Paris were thoroughly indoctrinated with the 
revolutionary spirit, and under their connivance 
As 
the plots thickened, and the rumblings of the 
voleano became more and more audible, desires 
for the return of Napoleon were intensified and 


it assumed a more open and daring aspect. 
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Ww ide-spread. To express their nine es ape te 
event would occur in the spring, his partisans 
eir emblem the early vernal flow- 
er, and they called Bonaparte ‘‘ Corporal Vio- 
let.’ The flower and the color were publicly 
worn as a party distinction before the 
took the and the health of the exile, 
under the name of Corporal Violet, was pledged 
by many a royalist, who did not suspect its con- 
So bold d 
become, and so stupid seemed the roy al officials, 
that treasonable correspondence was carried on 
through the post-office, and the king’s seal cov- 
ered letters bearing political explosives that were 
carried by for lic messengers wearing his liver 

Outside of France there 
courts and aaitiy among the people. The 
international Congress assembled at Vienna. 
Talleyrand was there to act for France, Wel- 
lington (now made duke) was there to speak for 
England, and the Emperors of Russia and Aus- 
tria were present to speak for themselves. With 
the map of Europe spread before them, they 
deliberated how this and that line of territory, 
and this and that line of policy, should be ad- 
justed so as to best suit royal families and dy- 
nasties, but without for a moment considering 
the wishes of the people whose nationalities 
they were ready to Elba and Na- 
poleon seemed too insignificant for considera- 
tion. So certainly seemed the peace of Europe 
to be secured that many of Wellington's vet- 
erans had been sent to this country 
Northern New York, burn Washington, and 
capture New Orleans, for the United States 
and Great Britain were at war; and the British 
Parliament had: proceeded to settle the home 
and foreign policy of the realm as if no more 
armies would be called to the field in Europe. 
It was the usual calm before the tempest. 

As Napoleon. expected, the treaty wrung 
from him at Fontainebleau had been violated. 
No part of his stipulated annuity had been paid 
to him by the French ministry, and he was 
for 


adopted as th 


court 
alarm ; 


cealed meaning id the conspirators 


was calmness in 


change, 


to invade 


pressed by poverty under heavy expenses, 
he could drawéut little money from the Elbans. 
Sir Neil Campbell warned his government that 
this violation of the treaty would justify the 
exile in any attempt to repossess himself of the 
throne of France. He 
—suspicious characters—appeared and 


reported how strangers 
disap- 
peared without affording any trace of their 
journey or how the emperor had be- 
come sullen, and excluded the British envoy 
and other foreigners from his court; how pub- 
lic works had been discontinued, and all the 
interest of the emperor in his little domain ap- 
peared to have died But his warnings 
were not heeded, for they were taken to be the 
words of an as had at times 
frightened England from her propriety. 
Napoleon justly felt himself absolved from 
the bonds of the treaty at Fontainebleau. He 
was assured that the fruit of conspiracies in his 
favor in France was fully ripe, and that he had 
only to stretch forth his hand to pluck and en- 


object . 


out. 


alarmist, such 
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icici ac cee 
joy it. He procee ded | todo so. Onthe even- 
ing of the 26th of February his sister Pauline 
gave a sumptuous entertainment to the officers 
of the little Elban army; and just after 
night the emperor and suit, with these and 
eight hundred troops, embarked for France, 
Sir Neil Campbell had been told at Leghorn 
that the exile was surely on the point of de 
parture from Elba. He hastened to Ferrajo 
in the Partridge. The sovereign had gone. 
His mother and sister seemed to be in an agony 
of anxiety about the fate of the fugitive. They 
professed to know nothing of his movements ex- 
cepting that he had sailed toward the coast of 
Sarbary. The Partridge made chase, but not 
in that direction. {t was too late. When Sir 
Neil came in sight of the port of Cannes, near 
Ferrajo, he saw the Elban flotilla at anchor, 
but Napoleon and his followers had landed, and 
were on their way toward Paris 

It was on the Ist of M: arch—a delightful 
spring day, when the violets were all in bloom 
—that the exiled emperor again set his foot 
upon the soil France, from which he had 
been expelled more than ten months before. 
Instead of insults, the people now offered him 
homage. After passing Provence into Dau- 
phiny, he was received with acclamations of joy 
all along his pathway toward the capital. The 
gates of Grenoble were thrown open to him by 
the young royalist commander, and the troops 
gathered around the emperor with joyous 
shouts. There his little army of eight hundred 
He 
pressed on down the mountains of Dauphiny 
toward Lyons, the capital of Celtic Gaul, and 
birth-place of four Roman emperors, when 
the army stationed there joined his standard. 
There he resumed the administration of 
empire. ‘Soldiers !” 


mid- 


men had become seven thousand strong. 


the 
he said to his old troops, 
‘‘take again the eagles you followed at Ulm, 
Austerlitz, Jena, and Montmirail. Victory 
shall march at every charging step. The ea- 
gles, with the national colors, shall fly from 
steeple to steeple, on to the towers of Notre 
Dame!” Then he pressed onward, issuing 
proclamation after proclamation, that electrified 
France, and found his march to be a continued 
ovation as he passed through village after vil- 
lage. On the night of the 19th he slept at 
Fontainebleau, and on the following evening, i 

fog and rain, he entered Paris, and was borne 
upon the shoulders of Parisians to the magnif- 
icent salon of the Tuileries, then filled with a 
brilliant assemblage of his friends—the beauti- 
ful and the brave—and from which Louis the 
Eighteenth had fled only a few hours before. 
The acclamations of immense crowds in the 
streets filled the air until long after midnight ; 
and until dawn the cannons that had thunder- 


|ed in battle at Austerlitz, Marengo, and Dres- 


den shook the brilliantly illuminated city. 
And so the empire was re-established, and the 
tricolored flag was unfurled all over France. 
Before the close of May more than three hun- 


, dred thousand soldiers, most of them veterans, 
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Selle That part uphie! 
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an Imperial Guard of forty thousand, 

I idy to follow the emperor whitherso- 

ever he might choose to lead. 

Awful to the vision of astonished Europe 
that seeming spectre of the Scourge com- 


Elba. 


he apparition seemed, at first, more like 


rom To the senses bewildered by 
a phantom than a reality, for was not Napoleon 

sad? . The French court smiléd when the 
story ran through the Tuileries that the exiled 


emperor had landed at 


theatre that night, as usual, with perfect un- 


concern, When little Talleyrand, one chilly 


March evening, burst into the chamber of the} 


congress at Vienna, where sovereigns and dip- 
lomats were warmly disputing over the map 
of Europe, and told them the startling news, 


he was greeted with loud laughter, as if he were 


a child that had been frightened by a ghost. 
But when tidings reached Paris that the em- 
peror’s march was unimpeded even by a voice 
—that Marshal Ney, who a few days before 
had kissed the king’s hand in token of his fidel- 
ity, 
in an iron cage within a week, had joined the 
invader with all his troops, and that royal reg- 


and promised to bring Napoleon to Paris 


iments were transformed by the magic of Bo- 
naparte’s presence into imperial followers—in 
a word, that the army had deserted the Bour- 
bons—the king, satisfied that conspiracy had un- 
dermined his throne, *‘ took French leave,” and 
fled to Belgium. When the same facts were 
made known to the congress at Vienna, the 
monarchs and ,diplomats were filled with con- 
sternation. They folded up the map of Europe 
in haste, for they were now more concerned about 
thrones than boundaries. Debate changed to 
consultation. A coalition was quickly formed 
for driving the common enemy out of France. 
The congress signed a proclamation which de- 
clared that Napoleon Bonaparte was an outlaw, 
a violator of treaties, and a disturber of the 
peace of the world; and they gave license to 
every assassin to kill him, by formally deliver- 
ing him over to public vengeance. ‘Then the 
congress, and the generals of all nations in 
Vienna, called upon Wellington to assist in 
drawing up a grand plan of military operations ; 
23d of March the 
governments that were a party thereto agreed 
to act in perfect concord until their work should 
be accomplished, 


and by a treaty made on the 


In all these events toward the close of the em- | 
The | 


pire Americans were deeply interested. 
French Revolution had given rise to the violent- 
ly opposing parties here known as Federalists 
and Republicans (or Democrats). The latter, 
mistaking the French Jacobinism for democ- 
racy the American Revolution had 
displayed, sympathized with the revolutionists 
abroad, and were ever bitterly hostile to En- 
The Federalists were conservative, and 
preserved a dignified neutrality. ‘* English par- 
ty” and ‘‘ French party” were the catch-words 


such 


as 


gland. 


Cannes with a few | 
hundred followers—Frenchmen, Elbans, and} 
Corsicans; and the duped king went to the} 


of demagogues. ‘The Democrats plunged the 
country into war with England in 1812, in spite 
of the opposition of the Federalists. When 
Napoleon won, the Democrats rejoiced ; when 
he lost, the Federalists were jubilant. When he 
was banished to Elba the latter celebrated the 
event, and at public tables such toasts as these 
were given: ‘* The Royal Family of France— 
Our friends in adversity, we rejoice in their pros- 
perity.” ‘‘ The Democratic Party of America 
—If not satisfied with their own country, they 
may seek an asylum in the island of Elba.” ~ 

It was now the turn of the Democrats to re- 
joice, and they did so heartily, with public dem- 
onstrations. Song and satire marked their ju- 
bilations. William Charles, a caricaturist of 
Philadelphia, issued a print entitled “‘ The Con- 
gress at Vienna in Consternation.” The mem- 
bers—sovereigns and diplomats—have risen to 
their feet, excepting the Emperor of Russia. 
Before them is the map of Europe. Napoleon 
is seen on the sea-shore, fully armed, with Elba 
He carries the fiery thunder- 
bolts of war in one hand, and with the other 
points to a winged messenger proclaiming his 
approach, saying, ‘‘'Tell them I come to settle 
that part which relates to France.” The mem- 
bers of the congress gave various utterances in- 
dicative of asténishmentand alarm; the Emper- 
or of Austria saying, while holding upon his 
head his disturbed crown, “It is the part of 
men to fear and trembie when the most mighty 
gods, by tokens, send such dreadful heralds to 
astonish us,” 

The rest of the story may be soontold. Bel- 
gium, as of old, became the battle-field. There 
the giants fought desperately. On Sunday, the 
18th of June, after a tempestuous night, one 
hundred and fifty thousand men under Welling- 
ton and Napoleon struggled for the mastery for 
many hours on the field of Waterloo. Welling- 
ton won, Napoleon lost. ‘The empire vanished. 
The Bourbon was re-enthroned, and the great 
emperor, fallen to rise no more, was carried by a 

sritish ship far below the equator, and chained 
for life to the voleanic rock of St. Helena, in the 
wild Atlantic, more than a thousand miles from 
any continent. So the annals of England were 
indelibly stained. 

The exile of Napoleon gave occasion for much 
and sharp comment upon the policy of England, 
saying nothing about the moral aspect of the 
case; and those persons in France who had 
been instrumental in accomplishing the final 
downfall of the emperor, by treachery to his 
cause, were very severely handled, not only by 
grave publicists, but by satirists even of En-~ 
gland. That exile also gave occasion for one 
of the best caricatures ever issued by Charles, 
of Philadelphia, entitled ‘‘ Louis XVIII. climb- 
ing the Mat de Cocagne”’—a long pole, well 
soaped or greased, on the top of which, in pub- 
lic sports, some prize is hung, and he who suc- 
ceeds in climbing up to it wins it. A copy of 
Charles’s caricature is here given. In it Cha- 
teaubriand comes in for a large share of casti- 


in the distance. 
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LOUIS XVIIL CLIMBING 


gation. 


his waist, and his pamphlet, ‘‘ Bonaparte and 
the Bourbons,” protruding from his pocket. He 
says, “ Call me Chateaubriand, or Shatterbrain, 
or what you will--charge any thing upon me 
but truth and soberness, I who am the greatest 


and most eloquent humbug in Europe, and the | 
first poetical and church militant statesman in | 
Behind him, in the distance, is seen | 


France.” 
Napoleon on St. Helena, calmly surveying the 
scramble for the crown on the top of the soaped 
pole. He is surrounded by armed men, with 
cannon on an eminence pointed at his head. 


He is seen standing on one side of the | 
picture, with a dagger in one hand and a pen 
and cross in the other, a rosary hanging from 


THE MAT DE COCAGNE 


He 
help.” 
Talleyrand and Fouché. 


“‘T climbed up twice without any 
A little to the left of Chateaubriand are 
The former 


says, 


seen is 


| pointing toward Chateaubriand, and says, ** My 


dear Fouché, that charlatan has jockeyed us 
both.” Fouché, who is carrying a bag on one 
arm marked “ and another on the oth- 
er arm marked ‘‘ Boney,” says nothing, but 
looks like the personification of intrigue. 

In front is the ex-Empress Maria Louisa, 
weeping, and sobbing this parody: 


Louis,” 


“Oh where, and oh where is my dear Napoleon gone? 
He is gone to St. Helena, and my son has lost his 
throne.” 


Her little son is just before her, wearing the 
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great chapeau of 


his father, and pulling at the 
skirts of the Emperor of Austria, who, resting 
his hands and knees upon bags marked “ En- 


glish sul 


ysidies,” is*supporting the several per- 
sons who are assisting Louis X VIII. to win the 
prize of the crown at the top of the pole. The 
little son says, ‘‘ Do, mamma, make grandpapa 
leave all these folks to themselves.” The em- 
peror, with of astride his 
neck, says, ‘‘ If I eave them they will fall upon 
me.”’ The Emperor of Russia, holding in his 
hand a scroll marked ‘** Maritime Ascendency,” 
says, with a look of great satisfaction, ‘‘ Behold 
my work!” On the shoulders of the Russian 
stands the King of Prussia, who says, ‘‘ Ill take 
what I can get.” Upon his bent back is Wel- 
lington, with a drawn sword, from whose pock- 
et protrudes a paper with the words, “ Plans for 
campaign for 1816-1817.’ Upon his shoulder 
sits fat old Louis, reaching up and touching the 
crown, and crying out, ‘‘ Support me, or I fall!” 
He carries on his back a cross, a bottle of holy 


Alexander Russia 


water, a bull of absolution, and a huge bag 
marked ‘‘ Claims of the emigrants,” or the roy- 
alists who had been compelled to leave France 
during the revolution and the empire. From 
Louis is flying the imperial eagle, signifying the 
army of France leaving the king. 

Near the foot of the pole stands the Duke 
of Orleans and his The latter 
‘* Ah! you will never get the crown, or an heir 
to it.” A little in the background stands John 
Bull, with money-bags, saying, ‘‘ Come, take 
my that’s what all this fun means. 
Well, that Mounseer Shatterbrain pleases me 
most. He seems maddest of ’em all; and well 
he may, for he keeps Louis’s conscience.” 
Further to the left, in front, is a French and 
an English diplomatist in accord ; and in the 
distance is seen the pope ona high pole, swing- 
ing his tiara in great glee, and paraphrasing 
the words at the execution of Louis XVI., 
**Son of Louis, ascend to heaven ;” and adds, 
Below are 
scenes of martyrdom; fires, and the St. Bar- 
tholomew massacre. 
circulated in Paris. 


wife. 


says, 


money ; 


ie 
**You can do no good upon earth.” 


This print was privately 


THE STORY OF A HANDKERCHIEF. 
W ERE they husband and wife, or brother 
and sister? 

It was certain that he looked quite young 
for a married man, and that she looked alto 
gether too young for a married woman. More 
over, there was a frolicsomeness in their man 
ner to each other, a child-like gayety in 
way they chased along the beach and splashed 
each other with pebbles, which all failed to ac- 
cord with our grave Anglo-American notions 
of matrimonial modes of felicity. 

On the other hand, he was blonde and she 
was brunette, he was tall and she was little. 
The people at the Pequot House (New Lon 
don, Connecticut) could not tell what to make 
of this couple until they had examined the ho 
tel register, and found them set down as “ Mr. 
and Mrs. Fred Van Curler, New York city.” 

Meantime Mr. and Mrs. Fred Van Curler 
went on frolicking without regard to the scru- 
tiny to which they were subjected, or to any 
thing but the getting as much fun as possible 
out of their summer play-spell. At last, tired 
with romping, they seated themselves on « rock 
by the sea-shore and commenced a jovial prat- 
tle. 

“Oh dear! I wish I was rich,” cried this lit- 
tle dot of a Mrs. Van Curler, thtowing back her 
ringlets from her round, hot face. ‘‘I wish I 
had fifty thousand dollars.” 

Fred laughed at the smallness of the sum, so 
disproportioned to New York ideas of what con- 
stitutes wealth, and so indicative of his wife’s 
country simplicity. 

*¢ And what would you do, Mrs. Van, if you 
had fifty thousand dollars?” he asked. 
the United States and adjacent oceans ?” 

““T was going to say I would keep this up all 
the year round. But I wouldn’t. I would just 
keep house. I would have my own house, and 
keep it. What better cana womando? But 
come, Master Freddy, what would you do?” 

‘“*Oh, I would write a big book. I would 


se 


suy 


commence my history of Venice.” 


When Napoleon was secured at St. Helena 


Europe drew a long breath of relief,and en- 
joyed a long day of tranquillity. 
tinued to have troubled dreams, for the Spectre 
from Elba—the Ghost of Napoleon the Great 
—haunted France and the of other 
kingdoms for many years. The nephew can 
not imitate the uncle in this, Even the cor- 
poreity of Napoleon the Less in exile does not 
disturb any body’s repose. 


courts 


Napoleon the Great gave France order, 
strength, beauty, and solid renown. Napcleon 
the Less, aspiring to imitate him even in de- 
tails, corrupted, disordered, and weakened 
France, and dimmed her military glory. The 
first empire will always be remembered with 
admiration; the second empire will be con- 


Yet it con- 


| 


templated with pity for its victim, the French | 


nation. 


Here he tipped her jockey hat over her eyes, 
and she retorted by pulling his hair. 

‘** By Jove!” almost groaned an old bachelor 
who surveyed these antics, “that girl isn’t pre- 
cisely handsome, but she’s awfully taking. I 
wish I had such a one in my hair.” 

Here he thought of the bald spot on his 
crown, drew a decent sigh over the memories 
of perished days, took a cigar-case from his 
pocket, and soothed himself with a smoke. 

It is a jolly thing to be only twenty-four, 
and not to look more than twenty-one. It must 
also be a jolly thing to have a pretty, good-tem- 
pered, gay little wife of twenty-one, who does 
not look more than eighteen. Perhaps it is not 
quite so gleesome to be a humble member of 
the New York press, writing odd scraps here 
and there for a precarious living, and vainly 
wishing one had time to work on a history or a 
novel, 
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Fred Van Curler, as improvident as the ma- 
} 


jority of the scribbling race (but not, perhaps, 
human. race at 


himself, 


ind.” 


he had chosen 


more so than the worshipful 
, had 
and so had made life ‘‘one demnition g 
for him that 


large married a girl as poor as 
Fortunate was it 
this girl from among the simple, unambitious, 
housekeeping, Dutch 


county on the North River, 


irls of his 
His wife’s 
le grievance was that she could not Keep 


house and do house-work. 


home-loving 


tive 


His sole grievance 
was that he could not give her a house, and 
while 


To a couple who demand 


write the history of Venice in it she 


washed t 
little of this world let us wish all possible 
good fortune, 

After a delicious day, the first day that 


he d ishes, 


so 


 an- 
ny had ever passed by the sea-side, and there- 
fore full of wonders to her—after this memora- 
ble day had gone brightly and sweetly to its 
sunsetting—came a whimsical and tormenting 
adventure, which proved to be pregnant with 
results, Fred Van Curler had only been asleep 
an hour or so when he was awakened by a m: 

We 


name it; medical nomenclature is as disagree- 


not 


ady to which he was subject. will 


able as medical potions. ‘The Sairy Gamp mind 

He was 

in a good deabof pain and in a little danger. 
Now this cheerful, serviceable dot of a Dutch 


must be satisfied with a hint or two. 


wife was just the wife for such an emergency. 
Her little heart full of anxiety, but her little 
head as clear and ready as might be the biggest 
head that was ever modeled in plaster. She 
was slippered and dressing-gowned almost as 
soon as she was awake, and ready to fly over 
world for The bell 
use for servants 


wouldn't 
down the 
She looked out of the window, 


the remedies. 


ring ; no calling 
dark entry. 
and saw a light in the kitchen wing; she would 
skip down there and make a mustard poultice 
with her own hands. 

*¢Oh, darling, promise me not to die before 
I get back!” uand. ‘*QOh, 
darling, how it distresses me to see you suffer 
so! I'll only be gone a minute.” 
She 


she said, candle in 


went; she reached the kitchen; she 


joyed in making the poultice; she wrapped it 
in one of her own old handkerchiefs; she was 
on her return, when the candle went out, leay- 
ing her in darkness. Never mind; she thought 
she knew the way to her room; moreover, ev- 

‘y minute was precious while her husband was 
suffering. She groped and stumbled up stair- 
ways and along passages. 

A partially open door, and a faint, very faint, 
suffusion of light from a window within, showed 
her at last that she had reached her goal. Toss- 
ing the hot poultice from hand to hand, she 
rushed in, flew to the bedside of the patient, 
and with dextrous, nursing rapidity applied the 
medicament, saying, ‘* There, darling! now you 
will be easier.” 

To her amazement this wifely attention was 
responded to by a loud yell, while at the same 
time the poultice was snatched off and violently 


hurled against the ceiling. She heard the sharp 
slap of it as it struck aloft, and the soft thud of 
i i ll back on the carpeted floor. The 
culmination of horror was reached when, in re- 
** Oh, dar- 
an unfamiliar bass voice 


it as it fe 
sponse to her palpitating question, 
ling, was it too hot ?” 
—some abominable strange man’s voice—shout- 
ed, ‘* What the 
The awful truth flashed upon Fanny. 
] 


poult iced somebody 


deuce does this mean ?” 


She 
I 


ha 


was in the wrong room. 


y else’s husband; she 
It was no place nor 
time for apologizing, nor even for shrieking. 
She flew into the passage and back to the stair- 
way, her heart beating as if it would jump on 
to the floor and run away by itself, and the 
speed of her slippers hastened by the sound of 
a door furiously banged behind her. Of a sud- 
den she guessed the cause of her error. She 
had not gone high enough by one story. 

Oh, darling, what shall I do? 


ed, as sl 


* she exclaim- 
ie at last rustled into her 
slammed the door to, and locked it. 

“What matter ?” 
tling with his spasm. 


owh room, 


is the asked Fred, wres- 


Fred could not resist 
was better than a ton of mustard poul- 


Then came the story. 
it it 
tices. Before he had done laughing at it he 
was cured by it. He shrieked and choked with 
I in pure 
then commencing again. 


“You shabby thing !” 


laughter, pulling up exhaustion and 
protested Fanny, in 
one of her sweet-tempered pouts. ‘* How can 
you laugh so when I was frightened to death, 
and there’s no poultice, and the kitchen shut 
up?” 

“*T don’t want any 
well. It’s enough to cure any body. 


raise the dead.” 


Fred. “I'm 
It would 


rrr 


“You mean, shabby thing!” repeated Fan- 
ny; but as she was a mere trifle hysterical, she 
too presently fell a-laughing. The story was 
told over again, and these two children laughed 
themselves to sleep. 

In the morning Fanny's first words were: 
**Oh dear! he’ll find it out. 
the handkerchief.” 

“Oh! it?” 
and went off in a fresh paroxysm ef merriment. 
‘*T wonder what he thinks of his treatment. I 


My name was on 


was answered the boy-husband, 


wonder if he’s better.’ 

“Don’t be silly,” 
hurry! 
tore 


implored Fanny. ‘* Do 
We must get away from this place be- 
breakfast. 
ask you another favor for a year.” 
= Very we og assented Fred. 
he next bathing-place. 


Come, Fred, we must. I won't 
‘*Wei'll go to 
t I dare say it will be 
nice enough.” 

In an hour the two were on their way to the 
railroad station, the husband shaking 


occasion- 


ally with suppressed giggles, and the wife slyly 
punishing him with pinches. 

Meanwhile things went thus at the Pequot 
House: About eight o’clock a middle-aged, 
pursy, red-faced, eager-eyed gentlema 
his appearance at the office, holding in his hand 
what looked like a wad of stained linen. 


n made 
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**T should like to know what sort of a house 
you keep here,” he said, in a wrathful voice, to 
the ‘‘ gentlemanly proprietor.” 

** Why, we kee] 
returned that personage, with a natural stare of 
inquiry. 

“T don’t see it, Sir,” 


) arespectable house, I hope,” 


declared the stout gen- 
tleman. ‘‘ Here’s a pretty trick to be played on 
a boarder. Last night somebody got into my 
room and clapped a red-hot mustard poultice 
on to me. And there it is,” he concluded, 
sternly holding out the wad of moist linen, 

** 1 don’t know what the dickens it means,” 
asseverated the amazed landlord, putting on 
his spectacles and staring at the poultice. ‘I 
—[—I'll see to it, Sir,” he added, retreating a 
little as the mess was thrust nearer his nose, 
“Tf I can find out who did it I'll turn him out, 
Sir. By-the-way, let me look at that. Isn’t 
it a handkerchief? Certainly it is—a lady’s 
handkerchief. And here’s a name.” 

** Lady’s name?” quickly demanded the stout 
gentleman. ‘* Let me have that poultice!” 

‘*Fanny Van Curl read the landlord 
aloud he handed back the wad. 

“Fanny Van Curl 
stout gentleman. 
Van Curler, and why the dickens did she mus- 
tard-poultice me?” 


er,” 
er—so it is,” repeated the 
** Who the deuce is Fanny 


‘Some mistake, I reckon,” suggested the 
host, beginning to grin. ‘Some mistake about 
the room, probably.” 

The stout man glared at him. As he glared 
he seemed to grow incredulous and indignant. 
As last he said, “‘I don’t see it in that light; 
I don’t see it, Sir.” 

**T don’t know what else to make of it,” 
meekly urged the landlord. 

**T do,” insisted the stout gentleman, 
understand it now. 
ways goon, Sir. 


ok | 
That’s the way they al- 
They're always after a fellow. 
It’s a most delicate little attention; that’s what 
it Sir, Who is Fanny Van Curler? Il 
hunt her up if it takes me till doomsday.” 

All this was uttered with such a curious air 


is, 


of eagerness that it was hard to say whether he 
were in jest or earnest, preposterous as were his 
suppositions and declarations. Resuming a 
quieter look presently, he turned over the hotel 
register until found the entry, “ Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred Van Curler, New York city.” 

** Who’s that ?” he demanded, sharply. 

The landlord reflected a moment, and de- 
ided that there was no harmin telling what he 
new, it amounted to so little. 


he 


( 
1 
K 


‘*A young man and his wife who came here 
yesterday,” he answered. 

* What's the strle of the lady i 

** About eighteen, small, dark, dark eyes, 
black ringlets.” 

*“*T’ve seen her,” said 
three or four satisfied nods. 


the stout man, with 
‘* T’ve noticed her 
Are they at breakfast ?” 
The landlord was being questioned too much. 
He looked exultant as he replied, ** They have 
gone,” 


and she’s noticed me. 


| 


| which evidently contained a guitar. 


‘“*Gone! You don’t mean to say—gone! 
Gone where ?” 

“How should I know? ‘They drove to the 
station in time for the eight-o'clock train west.” 

** Let me have my bill,” gasped the stout 
gentleman. ‘‘There’s the name—James F. 
Willard. Include the breakfast, Sir. No. 
Sir; never mind, Sir. I'll wait till the eight- 
o'clock train to-morrow morning.” 

*“‘Ah! means to question the conductor,” 
thought the landlord; but he made no remarks 
whatever, governed by the wise reticence of his 
class. 

Mr. James F, Willard was certainly a singu- 
lar gentleman. He set a value upon that mus- 
tard poultice which was far beyond its commer- 
cial worth, and which might lead one to sup- 
pose that either he meant to extract some capi- 
tal joke out of it, or else that he labored under 
delusions concerning it. During the day he 
kept it in his pocket, feeling of it occasionally 
to make sure it was there. Toward night it 
became somewhat stale. His neighbors at the 
supper-table perceived the fact. There were 
sniffing queries as to ‘*‘ that peculiar odor.” 

Consequently he carried the handkerchief to 
the laundress of the hotel, and asked her to 
wash it. 
that he staid by her during theewhole process 
of rinsing, drying, and ironing. When it was 
handed to him, nicely folded, with the name of 
Fanny Van Curler on the outside corner, he 
solemnly placed it in an inner breast pocket, 
next his heart, and conferred upon the laun- 
dress the disproportionate reward of two dol- 
lars. 


But so fearful was he of losing it 


‘**This is the most honored day of your life,” 
he said, in a way which made Bridget grin and 
take him for a ‘‘ funny ould gintleman.” 

On the eight-o’clock train west was he next 
morning, furnished with a ticket through to 
New York. His only baggage was a very 
small traveling sachel, and an oblong box 
It is to 
be supposed that he found the right conductor, 
and obtained some guiding information from 
him, for he left the cars at the sea-coast town 
of Guilford, and took the stage down to the 
Guilford Point House. 

Meanwhile our two child-like and frolicsome 


Knickerbockers, far from suspecting the trouble 


that was journeying toward them, were having 
a jolly time. ‘To people of their gay and con- 
tented natures one place furnished about as 
much happiness as another. Fred Van Curler 
could have but one vacation a year, and he was 
determined to get the utmost possible fun out 


|of it; and his kitten of a wife was thoroughly 


like-minded. I doubt whether any two Anglo- 
Saxons of American raising could have plucked 
half as much joy from trifles as these two Amer- 
ican Hollanders. 

Of course the remembrance of the nocturnal 
adventure helped along the merriment. It af- 
fected Fred Van Curler much like a dose of 
laughing-gas. It threw him every now and 
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then into a spasm of giggling; it laid him out 
on the grass, and tickled him roundly. He 
laughed over it until his wife got impatient, 
and pouted out good-natured protests. 

“You shabby thing!”’she exclaimed. ‘‘I wish 
you wouldn’t go on so about that horrid blun- 
der. It was the clumsiest, ugliest, wretchedest 
scrape that ever I got into. I think it’s awful- 
mean in you to keep giggling at it.” 

Even as they talked thus Mr. James F. Wil- 
lard was gazing at them. 


iV 


It must be remem- 
bered that they did not know him from Adam. 
Not even Fanny Van Curler could suspect that 
here was the man whom she had medicated, 
He passed and repassed them unnoticed; he 
1alted near them, and stared at them intently; 
he got behind Fanny, and winked, one might 
sav, vociferously. He was certainly a very 
curiously behaved gentleman, considering his 
respectable years and stoutness. 

That night the moon was lovely. Fred and 
Fanny, dazzled with the to them novel beauties 
of the sea-side, sat late at their window looking | 
out upon the gleaming waters. It was nearly 
midnight, and all was still in the grounds of the 
iotel, when, from the shadow of a tree beneath 
he window, rose an unmelodious bass voice, 
accompanied by a caterwaulish twanging upon 
a guitar. 

“Oh!” cried Fanny, always as pleased as a 
child with a new incident, even if it was only 
new noise. ‘*QOh! 

ing serenaded. 

ick! 

Here the words became audible. 
ny voice brayed forth as follows: 


a 

a serenade! Somebody is 

Fred, come to the window, 
os 


Oh, such a funny voice! 


The fun- 


“O loving flame! O heavenl 
Elysium of untold desire: 
I ask no sweeter, happier lot 

Thar mustard poultice piping hot.” 


y fire! 


Imagine Fanny’s dismay at the last line; she 
absolutely made a grimace like a scared child. 
Fred looked at her with the air of a man whose 
first impulse is to laugh, but whose next thought 
is that a joke is being carried too far, and that 
: Too 
much astonished to utter a word, they were still | 
staring at each other when the singer roared 
into this felicitous chorus—a marvel of poetical 
perspicuity : 


he is justly called upon to be indignant. 


“Round and round we go and blow; 
Jack and forth we dance and prance; 
Here’s the high and there’s the low; 
Let the jack and game advance.” 

While this dulcet strain was tickling the 
heavy ear of night they could distinctly see a 
stout figure capering slowly in the shadow and 
swinging some object, which was probably a 
guitar. 

“Oh, isn’t it mean? isn’t it hateful?” chat- 
tered Fanny, with a quick, sharp, pattering ut- 
terance, very unlike New England talk, or the 
generality of Anglo-Saxon talk, but frequent- 
ly enough heard among our North River Hol- 
landers. 


Fred also was annoyed. Like the race from 
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which he sprang, he was good-natured, jovial, 
fond of jokes, and not grimly fastidious as to 
their nature. Had not his wife's feelings been 
hurt he would not have cared how wildly the 
musical unknown enjoyed himself, and would, 
indeed, have laughed convulsively at this ex 
travagant and this absurd dance. Sut 
Fanny being outraged, he also—an affectionate 
husband—felt ed. Being, 
ever, slow to kindle into active pugnacity, he 
had not yet d 


song 


himself outrag how- 
ecided what to do, and was only 
looking about vaguely for a convenient missile, 


when the jig ceased and the solo recommenced. 


*Q heaven on earth! O joyful 
I'll tie the kn 
I have my spirit’s full desire 


A mustard poultice hot 


ot! 
lover’s gordian 


as 


Which was followed immediately by another 


walk around and the chorus— 
**Round and round we go and blow; 
Back and forth we dance and prance; 
Here’s the high and there’s the low; 


Let the jack and game advance.” 


We are sorry to say that at this point of the 
entertainment Fred seized the water-pitcher, 
with the intention of letting fly, pottery and all, 
at the head of the ter} sichorean melodist. 


‘Oh, don’t!” implored Fanny, to whom, as 
to 


terrible. 


0d wife, her husband's wrath was 


‘Ah, don’t kill him! 


every g¢ 
: Tell him to go 
away.” 

Mollified by a half embrace of a round arm, 
Fred contented himself with calling out of the 
window: I, for one, don’t like 
Won't you have the kindness to 


** Here, you Sir! 
your music! 
stop 1?” 

‘*Don’t you like it?” answered the voice, in 
atone of wonder. ‘* What do you think of the 
words f 

‘**T think they are very impertinent,” replied 
Fred, who was not as angry as he supposed 
he ought to be, being considerably puzzled by 
the absurd good faith and simplicity of the ser- 
enader. 

“You don’t say 


“ They 


so!” exclaimed the voice. 
are my own. ‘ 

A moment’s consideration of this statement 
brought Fred’s wrath » pi 
throwing point. 

‘*Now see here!” 


once more t sher- 
he shouted, grasping the 
pluvious missile—surely a fine combination of 
the moist and the solid, a means of attack fit- 
ted to dismay the most antagonistic tempera- 
ments—‘‘now see here! If you don't clear 
out I'll smash your skull open—and water your 
brains!” he could not help adding, with half a 
smile. 

In reply to this complicated threat there was 
a rush of stumbling steps from beneath the win 
dow, and the man of song and dance disap- 
peared with a haste which seemed like a pre- 
arranged item of the performance, reminding 
one of the flying 


* nigger 

the close of his special sensation. 
Next morning, nervous from a 

j 


a 


exit ofa minstrel” at 


bad nigh 
and bristling 


] y 
sieep, 
i 


own his entire spine with 
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i sense of insult, Fred made search for his tor- 
No 
harnessed to a guitar, 
F. Willard, | 

proa hable : 
| of 
minded performance. 


mentor. use ; nobody had seen any body 
As for Mr. James 
iis appearance, if noticed at all, 


no one could suspect such 


] 
eise 


lomen serenading or any other li 


How could 
man suggest to himself that a sedate person of 
with of four feet or 
about the waistband, would go squalling and 


ght- 
any sane 


y odd, a girth more 


galloping about o’ nights like a juvenile tom- 
Fanny wanted to make one more flight to 


her ungrateful patient. Fred re- 
onstrated: they could not afford to use 1 


evade Sut 


Bi 


1} 
their littke money and time on railroads; they 
must, he insisted, try it where they were for at 
least one more day. 

During the morning they repaired to some 
rocks on the shore to watch the sunny rippling 
of the incoming tide. 
ing that she had left her parasol in the hotel, 
Fanny jumped up to go in search of it herself, 
after t self-helpful fashion of wives in ot 
North River Dutchland. 
pulled | 


off after 


and swashing Discover 


ir 
But Fred caught her, 
r back, laughing, to her seat, and ran 
tl x arcely had 
he disappeared ere she was approached by an 
elderly gentleman with a ruby visage and a 
coat, who, for aught she knew, 

President of the United States, but 
who, as we are aware, was Mr. James F. Wil- 
lard, 


was a fatherly old personage, a successful and 


m 


1€ issiIng necessary. 


projecting waist 
was tne ie 


Fanny’s impression of him was that he 
perhaps retired merchant or other man of busi- 
ness, who wanted to prattle with her about sea- 
side scenery, and with whom there would be 


no harm in prattling. For the moment, pos- 


sessed by the beauty of ocean, she had forgot- | 


ten her mysterious tormentor. 

**T beg pardon, madame,” said the stranger ; 
‘Fis this Mrs. Van Curler ?” 
1ad been so little time married that she 
1 in a state of mind to be flattered by 


She | 
was stil 
he sound of her matrimonial name and by the 


title 


of madame. She looked up with a small 
smile of pleasure, and said, in her simple, kit- 
tenish way, ‘* Yes, Sir.” 

Then, may 
have the satisfaction of believing that this is 
your property ?” 

He held up the very handkerchief—the well- 
remembered, detested handkerchief—the little, 
old, ragged handkerchief—which had contain- 
ed the poultice. 


madame,” he continued, ‘I 


If Fanny did not suffer as many agonies as a 
At 
1e stared, speechless ; then she weakly 
stammered out, ‘* No;’ 


ying dolphin, she turned as many colors. 
st i 


’ then she recovered her 


spunk and said, sharply, ‘‘ Yes, Sir; give it to | 


me. 

‘*Ah, madame, allow me to keep it,” im- 
plored the stout gentleman, kissing the bit of 
linen. ‘‘It to me a precious 
Never shall I forget your attention. 
slave forever.” 


is 


memento. 
I am your 


Then he kissed the handkerchief again, and 
tucked it away gently in his breast pocket. 

**T didn’t mean it for you,” burst out F; 
as simply as an angered child, which, indeed. 
‘* My husband was sich 
I was taking care of him. 


was what she was, 
I have nothing t 
do with you, Sir. 


**Qh, don’t say 


I wish you would leave me.” 
it wasn’t for me!” gasped 
Mr. Willard, laying his fat poultice of a hand 
“Tt was the most 
delicate little attention that I ever received j 
my life. It went straight to my heart. 
don’t say it wasn’t for me!” 
ordered Mrs. Van Cur] 
a little puzzled, but thoroughly outraged. 
won't talk to you.” 


on his distressed bosom. 


Oh, 


** Go away, Sir!” 


Instead of departing he turned and st 
at Fred, who was now approaching, 

‘Ts that your husband ?” he asked, droppi 
his voice to an awful bass, as if he had 


red 
ar 


down into a sepulchre. 
*¢'Yes,” 


him away. 


answered Fanny, hoping to frighte1 


**Tf{e’s as mad as a March hare,” 
Mr. Willard, still ir 


Fanny looked up in surprise, querying for t 


continu 
1 the same impressive bass 


first time whether the stranger were out of his 


wits, for up to this moment the idea had bi 
predominant with her that she was being cause 
lessly insulted, 

‘* Don't be alarmed !” 
Willard. 


cious head. 


exhorted the officio 

‘*He shan’t hurt a hair of your pre 
I'll protect you.” 

Fanny's sole answer was torun to Fred, cate] 

But tl 

young fellow had learned from a waiter that tl 

was the man with the guita 


him by the arm, and drag him away. 


r, and his marit 
soul was bent on vengeance. 
‘* Look here, Sir!” he called, breaking away 


| from Fanny and advancing on the stranger. 


want aword with you. You are the person wl 


| sang an impertinent song under my window.’ 


‘*Tmpertinent! No, Sir!” declared the stout 
gentleman. ‘‘ I wrote it myself. 
praise of that lady. 
tude, Sir. 
body and soul, 
I defy you.” 

As Mr. Willard here fell to dancing and snap- 
ping his fingers, Fred ceased his threatening ad 


[ wrote it 
I owe her a debt of 
I will pay it. 


grati 
[am hers, Sir; he: 


You can't prove the contrary 


vance, and muttered, ‘*‘ The man is mad.” 

At this moment another personage joined in 
the dialogue. From behind a bowling-alley, 
which stood conveniently at hand, glided a stou 
young fellow in a coarse morning suit, who soft 
ly approached the stout gentleman and touch 
him on the shoulder. ‘The latter turned short, 
stared at the new-comer, grinned ina sheepish 
style, and said, ‘‘Go way!” 

‘* Well, Mr. Willard, are you ready to 
back ?” was the smiling reply of assured au- 
thority. 

‘* No, I'm not quite ready,” urged Mr. Wil 
lard. ‘‘ Here’s a lady who requires my pro- 
tection. I’m under the greatest obligations to 
her. I don’t want to leave her.” 


o 
Ss 
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‘‘Let me speak to her about it,” said the 
stranger. He came up to Van Curler and 
whispered, ‘‘This gent has escaped from the 
Bloomingdale hospital for the insane. Iam 
one of the keepers, and am here to take him 
back. 

‘*Tt’s all arranged, Mr. Willard,” he contin- 
ued, returning to the stout gentleman. ‘The 
lady is willing you should go. Come.” 

It was quite curious to see how sane in ap- 
pearance the old fellow became the moment his 
back was turned upon Mrs. Van Curler, and he 
felt his arm in that of his legal mentor. He 
walked off with an air of placid respectability 
which would have gained him entry into any 
hotel in Christendom, or induced a bank cashier 
who did not know him to cash his note. 

‘“‘There goes your patient,” smiled Fred. 
‘You didn’t effect much of acure. You should 
have clapped the mustard on his head.” 

“You shabby thing!” pouted Fanny. ‘‘It 
was all for your sake that I got into that trouble. 
You sha’n't bring it up again. Oh dear!” she 
added. 

‘* What is the matter ?” 

‘*He’s gone off with my handkerchief, and 
it has my name on it.” 

“Too late,” answered Fred. ‘*There he 
goes, whipping off for the train. Well, he’s only 
a lunatic; let him have it. Wesha’n't hear of 
it again.” ' 

A year or so after this adventure Van Curler 
had obtained a permanent position on a leading 
journal, which, together with his other sources 
of literary gain, enabled him to risk the costly 
experiment of housekeeping. Too poor to sport 


a brown-stone front, or any thing like it, he took | 


a “flat,” or suit of apartments, consisting of 
parlor, bedroom, servant’s room, kitchen, and 
store-room. His wife, a girl of the by-gone 
period, as we have already hinted, got along 
with a cook merely, and did her own bed- 
making, sweeping, and dusting—a gay, content- 
ed, healthy little speck of a housewife, as busy 
and chirrupy as a robin building her nest. 

One Sunday, hardly a week after the open- 
ing of this paradise, she rushed in upon her 
husband with a cluck of alarm: ‘‘Oh, Fred! 
who do you think I’ve seen in the passage ?” 

‘*Giant Despair?” inquired Fred, who, like 
many husbands, was inclined to make fun of 
his wife’s excitements., 

‘““The man who plagued us so; the mad- 
man with the guitar!” 

‘““Oh! Yourpatient? Has he got out again? 
Did he say any thing? Did he renew his dec- 
larations ?” 

** Ain’t you ashamed, Fred? No. He didn’t 
speak. He didn’t even look at me in any par- 
ticular way.” 





’ 


“He's recovered his reason,” observed the 
husband, with a grin; but the joke was lost 
on Fanny, who failed to laugh and say, ‘ You 


mean thing!” Thus disappointed of his usual | 


reward for a witticism on his wife, Fred devel- 
oped a certain amount of pugnacity, proposing 
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to look up Mr. Willard and turn him out of the 
house, or, perhaps, capture him and take him 
back to the asylum. These absurd projects 
being overruled by Fanny, he consented to go 
to Central Park for a walk. 

At the Park a new adventure—sudden thun- 
der-storm and no umbrella—hasty run for an 
unfinished building. Fanny would have got 
thoroughly soaked had not a stout, red-faced 
gentleman dropped out of the clouds of acci- 
dent to cover her with his umbrella during the 
scamper. Arrived under shelter, she looked 
at her preserver, and recognized the nocturnal 
melodist. Fred knew him also, and the luna- 
tic apparently knew them; he had, at least, 
enough of his wits about him for that purpose. 
Here was a situation; no running away possi- 
ble; one might as well have it out. 

‘* Well, Sir!” began Fred, judging that as 
he was sane, he ought to speak first. 

“Sir?” inquired Mr. Willard, who at that 
moment did not appear very crazy. 

**Don’t you know that you ought not to be 


| here?” continued Fred, sternly. 


‘* May I beg to know where I ought to be?” 
answered the other, in quite a rational, self- 
possessed, and gentlemanly manner. 

Now to tell a decently behaved person that he 
ought to be in a mad-house is certainly awk- 
ward, and possibly unsafe. After a moment's 
consideration, Fred observed, more blandly than 
before, ‘‘ Perhaps I am mistaken in the person. 
If so, I beg pardon.” 

‘*No excuse is necessary,” replied the stout 
gentleman, with admirable good nature and 
courtesy. 

Fred was excessively puzzled, and, moreover, 
his curiosity was roused, He was pretty sure of 
his man, but, at the same time, he was not sure 
that the man was now out of his head, and he 
presently decided to test him with a little con- 
versation. 

‘*T mistook you for a—I beg your pardon 
for the blunder—but I really took you for an 
insane individual whom I once met,” he began. 
‘* By-the-way, it is a very interesting subject, 
that of insanity—the more interesting because 
it can not always be distinguished from san- 
ity.” 

‘*You are right, Sir,” replied the stout gen- 
tlemen. ‘‘ The boundary between the two con- 
ditions has never been properly defined, and 
probably never will be. The truth is that they 
run into each other and overlap each other at 
a thousand points. ‘Take a man, for instance, 
who is tormented with dyspepsia, and who, un- 
der its irritation, makes mountains out of mole- 
hills. He is sane before dinner, and insane 
after dinner. He is sane onthe larger sub- 
jects of life, where he must absolutely bring 
his reason into play, and insane with regard to 
the little household worries which drive him 
into fits of storming and swearing. He is sane 
before strangers, and insane in the circle of his 

\family. Again, take a young man who is led 


| 


by passion to commit a crime which in his cool- 
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er moments he abhors: he will confess, ‘I was 
mad when I did it;’ and I question whether he 
does not speak the exact truth. 
that insanity is permanent? Remember that 
the mad have their fits, just like the dyspeptic, 
just like the wild youth. There are women 
in good society who are permanently irrational 
on There are men in large business 
who are permanently irrational on speculations. 
People are sane on one subject and insane on 
others, or they are sane at one time and insane 
at others. Depend upon it, that if all who are 
ever at any time mad should he shut up for 
life, very few human beings would remain out- 
side of asylums. If the whole world is not 
crazy, it is, at least, skipping back and forth 
across the borders of craziness.” 


Do you say 


dress. 


Fred was amazed at the logic of a discourse 
which flattered him by agreeing with his own 
theories. While seeming to listen, he took oc- 
casion to stroll near his wife, and whispered, 
“Tt can’t be the man.” 

“Tt is, it is!” whispered Fanny, who, wom- 
an-like, trusted to her senses rather than to 
intellectual deductions. 
him !” 

The stranger may have heard her remarks. 
At all events he answered appropriately. 

**T believe that you remember me,” he said, 
with a smile in which there was both pathos 
and dignity. ‘*I may as well confess that I 
am the person whom you take me for. Can 
you accept the apologies of a sane man for the 
vagaries of a lunatic ?” 

Tableau: Fanny staring and retreating. 
Fred staring and looking foolish. 

“Tt is asking a great deal,” acknowledged 
Mr. Willard, humbly. 

“Oh, certainly not,” mumbled Fred, 
indeed. Very happy, I’m sure.” 


**Do keep away from 


sé No, 


“* Very possibly you doubt my cure,” contin- 
ued Willard. ‘I can show you letters from 
my doctor admitting it, if you care to see them, 
Not that they signify much. 
continually blunder. 
man’s-buff. 


The very experts 
They walk in a blind- 
But if you will deign to accept of 
my acquaintance, I believe I can satisfy you 
that I am as sane as most of the people who 
are at large. We live, I find, in the same 
building. It will be a great favor to me if 
you will allow me to at least bow to you in 
passing.” 

Suspicious as Fred and Fanny still were, 
there was nothing for it but to grant this hum- 
ble request. 

** But how came you to remember us ?” in- 
quired the young man presently. 

‘Oh, my keeper learned some of the inci- 
dents of my escapade, and told me of them 
after my recovery. As for your name, I first 
got that from a handkerchief; I haven't the 
least idea how it came into my possession; 
perhaps you can tell me.” 

Fred, the irrepressibly jolly Fred, could not 
help bursting into a shrick of laughter at sight 
of Fanny’s discomposed face. 
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“*No, Sir; we can’t tell you that,” he 
as soon as he could speak. 
not.” 

‘* Well, I found the name on the handker- 
chief,” continued Willard, “and I subsequent- 
ly saw it on your wife’s trunk when you re- 
moved to our lodging-house. 


said, 
** At least, J dare 


I very naturally 
inferred that you might be the persons whom I 
annoyed at Guilford Point; and my old keep- 
er, who called on me three days since, and 
caught sight of you, assured me of the identi- 
ty. Of course I was anxious to apologize foi 
my misdemeanors. I am very grateful to you 
for allowing me to do so.” 

The result of this interview was an acquaint- 
ance between the Van Curlers and their whilom 
serenader ; but an acquaintance which was for 
some time of the ** good-morning” sort. Fan- 
ny had her special reason for not recollecting 
him with pleasure, and, moreover, she doubted 
the sincerity of his reformation in the matter 
of sanity, believing that he might turn up 
crazy at any moment if the fancy took him. 
But Mr. Willard held on so firmly to his wits, 
he was so forbearing in regard to pressing an 
intimacy, he was so respectfully courteous 
when he chanced to meet her, that he gradu- 
ally won her confidence. It was evident, too, 
that he admired her; and, perhaps, no one’s 
admiration is quite disagreeable. 

‘*¢ Are you aware that*you have a wonderful 
wife?” he one day remarked to Van Curler. 
‘*T did not suppose, before I saw her, that 
there was such a lady in New York. Tosee her 
going to market, sweeping her rooms, cooking, 
if the cook runs away, doing her own house- 
work, in short, and doing it capably and cheer- 
fully—it is beautiful. You perceive that I 
keep myself informed about her. My servants 
bring me these pretty stories, and I can’t help 
listening. It is like hearing about a millen- 
nium already in progress. Do they raise many 
such wives in your Dutch counties ? But, alas! 
it is too late for me.” 

Fred was touched in the softest spot of his 
heart. Praise his wife—especially praise her 
for her wifely qualities—and you had him. 

** You don’t know her yet,” he replied, proud- 
ly. ‘* You must call on us.” 

And so Willard called, and there was a de- 
lightful friendship, even Fanny giving her hand 
to it. 

“*TDo you know, Mrs. Van Curler,” said the 
old gentleman, ‘‘that there is an impression 
upon me as if I had known and admired you in 
some former state of existence? I dare say it 
is nothing but a vague recollection of my mania 
at Guilford. But it seems to me like a trace, 
a reflection, of some old and long friendship. 
I believe that I must adopt you as a relative, 
say as a niece.” 

Fanny agreeing to this with one of her sun- 
shiny smiles, Mr. Willard became known to her 
thereafter as Uncle James, a title which clearly 
went to the old fellow’s heart. He seemed as 
devoted to the young wife as if he were really 
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an uncle, or rather a father. 


she did was lovely in his eyes; he admired her 


house-work and sewing-work and knitting; he 
went into ecstasies over her economy. When 


she romped with her husband, tickling ribs or 
playing knock off hats, he cackled out a red- 
faced, short-breathed laughter, and beamed the 
love of forty ordinary uncles. Indeed, he was 
ed with his admiration for this little 
chicken that whenever she challenged him to a 
scuffing match, and sent his best beaver flying 
across the room, he roared with a delight w hich 
threatened immediate apoplexy. 

Only once during these times were the old 
crazy days alluded to, 

“Uncle James,” said Fanny, ‘are you never 
going to give me back my handkerchief ?” 

*“ Not while I am alive, 
“unless you tell me how I came by it.” 

‘¢That you never shall know,” she declared, 
making up a little defiant face at him. 


so addl 


* was the answer, 


F THE 


Every thi ng ‘the at | even though the temperature be nearly that of 


| peculiarities of extreme interest, 
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the blood. This effect is produced largely by 
the promotion of evaporation from the skin. 
In cold weather it is due partly to the penetra- 
tion of our clothing by portions of air impelled 
through every by the pressure of other 
portions behind them. At all temperatures 
winds also exert an actual cooling influence by 
the evaporation, during which 
large quantities of heat pass into the “latent” 
state. In treating, consequently, of the climate 
of the lake region it is the temperature element 
to which we invite especial attention. 


pore 
pore 


promotion of 


The climate of the lake region presents some 
They origi- 
nate in the presence of vast bodies of water in 


the midst of a wide continental area. The 


| great lakes of the interior have long been rec- 


3ut at last the old ragged bit of linen came 


into her possession. One sombre day, after 


Uncle James had been found dead in his elbow- | 


chair, the handkerchief was also found, and in 
it hie will. By this document Fanny and her 
husband inherited a property sufficient to make 
them comfortable for life. 

“Out of my admiration and respect for the 
character of Frederick Van Curler, and for the 
womanly virtues, the industry, economy, and 
cheerful content of his wife, Fanny Van Curler, 
I give and bequeath,” etc., etc., 
this exceedingly sane testator. 





etc., declared 


be widely followed by rich old bachelors 
childless widowers. 

The housewifely virtues, it is currently re- 
ported, are not so common but that it might be 
well to occasionally reward one who exhibits 


them, pour encourager les autres. 


and 


CLIMATE OF THE LAKE REGION. 
NLIMATE is constituted chiefly of tempera- 
ture, humidity, and winds. Under aver- 

age conditions, temperature is by far the most 
important of the three. So far as our bodily 


ognized as 
ence. 


exerting a certain climatic influ- 
Allusion has been made to this in the 
meteorological papers of Secretary Henry, of 
the Smithsonian Institution, by Blodget, in his 


| great work on the ‘Climatology of the United 


States,” Hum- 
This knowledge, howev- 
er, has heretofore been little more than a de- 
ductive conclusion or presumption. In all the 
isothermal charts of the United States which 
have been constructed the isothermal lines are 
seen to be but slightly deflected in the region 
of the great lakes, even in those seasons when 
their influence is most sensibly felt. In fact, 
the data have not heretofore been in existence 


and, at an earlier period, by 
boldt, and by others. 


| for tracing these lines in all their remarkable 
Let us hope that his admirable example may | 


ltoa very considerable extent. 


sinuosities, or for giving adequate expression to 
the amount of influence exerted by these great 
inland seas. These data are now accumulated 
Besides the ob- 
servations of the Army Medical Bureau, and 
taken under the Smithsonian system 
down to the date of Blodget’s ‘** Climatology,” 
we have now the Smithsonian series of observa- 
tions continued to the present date, and the full 
and accurate observations made in connection 


those 


| with the Lake Survey for a period of about ten 


| years, and many other observations furnished 


| for publication. 


organs are concerned, it is chiefly the sensible | 


temperature which is affected by changes in the 
humidity and movements of the atmosphere. | 
In warm weather an increase of humidity is 
equivalent to an increase of heat; in 
weather it produces the sensible effects of a 
diminution of heat. The extremes of temper- 
ature are, consequently, most felt in humid cli- 
mates. 

Winds, by promoting evaporation, and a con- 
sequent drying of the soil, though they tend 
primarily to the production of humidity, result 


from private sources and not hitherto reported 
Having had occasion to col- 
lect and elaborate this vast body of statistics, 


| we have proposed to offer the most striking of 


cold 


speedily in a partial exhaustion of the sources | 


of moisture, and a consequent aridity of the 
atmosphere, which diminishes the sensible ef- 
fects of temperature. ‘Their direct influence 
upon sensible temperature is far greater, A 
movement of the atmosphere is always cooling, 


| the two bodies. 


the results for the information of the public. 
The temperature of the earth’s surface, and 
all those incidents of climate conditioned by 
temperature, are determined by the solar energy. 
It is, indeed, true that the earth’s interior ex- 
ists in a highly heated condition, and we must 


probably admit that the central portion still re- 


mains a molten mass. Nevertheless, very ex- 
act experiments seem to have proved that the 
central heat is escaping to the surface with such 
extreme slowness that the superficial tempera 
ture is affected to a barely appreciable extent 
from this cause. 

The total amount of heat received by the earth 
from the sun varies with the distance between 
As the form of the earth’s 
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orbit is an ellipse instead of a circle, while the 


sun occupies one of the centres or foci, the 
earth approaches considerably nearer the sun 
in one extremity of its orbit than in the other. 
The difference in the distances is about three 
millions of miles, while the mean distance, ac- 
cording to the late determinations, is ninety-two 
In consequence of the di- 
minished distance of the earth from the sun at 
perihelion the intensity of the sun’s rays is 
three and one-third per cent. greater than the 
mean intensity. At aphelion his intensity is 
three and one-third per cent. less than the 
mean. 

It is an interesting fact, and one of moment- 
ous consequences to our race, that the annual 
period of greatest intensity occurs during the 
winter of the northern hemisphere, and the 
period of least intensity during our summer. 
The effect must be to mitigate the extremes of 
As the southern hemisphere ex- 
periences the refrigerating effect of diminished 
distance during its winter, the limits of the un- 
cultivable and uninhabitable zone would be re- 
moved considerably further from the south pole 
than they are from the north pole were it not 
for the fact that the larger proportion of watery 
surface in the southern hemisphere prevents that 
hemisphere from accumulating or losing heat as 
rapidly as the broad continental surfaces of the 
northern hemisphere. In the course of some 
thousands of years, however, all this will be re- 
versed, The effects of such a cosmic change 
of climate upon the populations of the northern 
hemisphere must be literally of a revolutionary 
character, 

The foregoing considerations concern only 
the aggregate amount of heat and light received 
by the earth as a whole. The actual heating 
and illuminating effects of the sun at any par- 
ticular spot on the earth’s surface vary also with 
the angle at which the solar rays strike that 
spot. This angle varies with the seasons and 
the hours of the day. From whatever cause a 
variation in the altitude of the sun is produced, 
his heating power is always proportional to the 
perpendicular let fall from the sun upon the | 
horizon. | 

Every one knows that the mid-day sun is 
less vertical in winter than in summer. There 
is always some latitude, however, at which the 
mid-day sun is exactly in the zenith. About 
the 2ist of June it is the tropic of Cancer. 
From this time the sun recedes toward the 
south, becoming vertical at the equator about 
the 21st of September, and reaching the tropic | 
of Capricorn about the 21st of December ; pour- 
ing his vertical rays upon that tropic at about 
the time when, from our increased proximity to 
the sun, they possess the greatest inherent in- 
tensity. ‘The equator, being the half-way sta- | 
tion in the annual journey of the sun from tropic 
to tropic and back again, enjoys a greater aver- | 
age verticality of the solar rays than any other | 
parallel. The mean heat produced at the 


millions of miles. 


both seasons, 


equator by the sun’s influence has been ascer- | 


| ter. 


tained to be about 82°. The mean tempera- 
ture at any parallel of latitude north or south 
of the equator is proportional to the diameter 
of that parallel; or, in the language of science, 
it is proportional to the co-sine of the latitude. 
From this law we calculate that the normal an- 
nual temperature of New York is 62.51°; that 
of Chicago is 61.5°; and that of Mackinac is 
57.12 

The altitude of the sun varies also with the 
hour of the day, and the solar intensity varies 
accordingly. From sunrise to mid-day the in- 
tensity continually increases, and from mid-day 
to sunset it diminishes. The total heat of the 
day is the sum of all the intensities from instant 
to instant between sunrise and sunset. The 
value of this total depends both on the magni- 
tude and, as we may express it, the number of 
the intensities during the day. In other words, 
the total amount of heat received during a day 
is determined both by the intensity of the solar 
rays and the length of the day. At the equator 
the length of the day is always twelve hours. In 
consequence of this, the total daily heat received 
at the equator is less than the total daily heat 
received at places in the northern hemisphere, 
where, though the solar intensity is less, the 
day is much longer. On the 15th of June, for 
instance, the diurnal intensity at the equator is 
72°, while in the latitude of forty degrees it is 
90.1°. At the north pole, where the day may be 
regarded as twenty-four hours long, the daily 
intensity on the 15th of June is 97.6 The 
amount of heat received at the pole is in excess 
of that received at a point on the equator from 
May 10 to August 3—a period of eighty-five 
days. On the parallel of forty degrees the ex- 
cess of diurnal heat extends from the 24th of 
April to the 20th of August—an interval of one 
hundred and eighteen days. 

These contrasts, however, it must be re- 
marked, apply only to the upper stratum of 
the atmosphere. The sun’s intensity at the 
sarth’s surface is materially diminished by at- 
mospherie absorption, and this effect is pecul- 
iarly experienced by the slanting rays of the 
polar regions. 

So far we have considered the temperature 
of a locality only in its relation to astronomical 
conditions. The normal astronomical temper- 
ature is almost always disguised by numerous 
perturbating influences of a local character. 
The influence of winds and moisture upon 
sensible, and also upon actual, temperature 
has already been mentioned. There are oth- 
er local conditions, however, which exert a per- 
manent and more important influence, The 
most efficient of these are altitude above the 
sea level and proximity to great bodies of wa- 
It is well understood that the tempera- 
ture falls as we ascend above the level of the 
ocean, The rate of diminution of temperature 
varies with the hour of the day, the season, and 
the latitude. In temperate latitudes it may be 
taken at one degree for every 333 feet of ascent. 
Lake Superior, being 627 feet higher than the 











Atlantic, must experience a diminution of tem- 
perature of nearly two degrees. At the level 
of Lake Michigan, whose altitude is 587 feet, 
the temperature should be one and three-fourths 
degrees less than at the sea-level. As the mean 
height of the lower peninsula of Michigan is 
about 750 feet above the sea-level, its mean 
temperature is diminished two and one-fourth 
degrees. 

Of all local influences affecting climate none 
are more efficient or more interesting to study 
than the relations of a tocality to extensive con- 
tinental areas, to oceanic currents, and to large 
bodies of water. ‘The ocean is the great equal- 
izer of temperatures. By a Providential ar- 
rangement, watery surfaces absorb and radiate 
solar heat less rapidly than land surfaces. Con- 
tinental areas, consequently, become more heat- 
ed in summer and in tropical latitudes, and 
more refrigerated in winter and in arctic lati- 
tudes, than the oceanic areas in the same sea- 
sons and latitudes. These unequal tempera- 
tures affect unequally the superincumbent mass- 
es of atmospheric air. From this source arise 
movements of the air, which, combined with 
the rotation of the earth on its axis, generate 
trade-winds and the other prevailing winds of 
different regions. Prevailing winds moving 
over the surface of the sea set its waters in 
motion. Thus ocean currents are established, 
which, reflected northward and southward by 
continental shores, serve to transfer tropical 
warmth to the polar regions, and polar cold 
to the tropical regions. From these causes 
it happens that in tropical latitudes the open 
sea is cooler than the land, while in polar lati- 
tudes it is warmer than the land. In the tem- 
perate zones the temperature of the sea ex- 
ceeds that of the land in winter, and falls below 
it in summer. Winds blowing from the sea 
upon the land carry with them somewhat of the 
temperature of the water. At Boston, conse- 
quently, or at New York, or Savannah, a sea- 
breeze exerts a cooling influence in summer and 
a warming one in winter. 

The amount of equalizing influence exerted 
by the ocean must obviously depend on the 
proximity of the water, and the relative amount 
of wind blowing from the water over the land. 
The interior of large land areas, like North 
America, Europe, or Australia, must preserve 
nearly the temperatures due to the common as- 
tronomical conditions, and the capacity of the 


land alone to absorb and radiate solar heat. | 


Hence the British Islands have a more equable 
climate than Russia. The winters of New York 
are less severe than those of St. Louis, though 
the latter is nearly two degrees further south ; 
and the summers are also less excessive. But 
the direction of the prevailing wind is a circum- 
stance of the utmost importance. A location by 
the ocean’s shore would experience extremely 
little of the equalizing influence of water, if the 
movement of the atmosphere were always from 
theland. Nowitresults from the rotation of the 
earth that the prevailing winds in the temperate 
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zone are westerly. Those localities, therefore, 
which lie upon the eastern shores of the oceans 
experience more the ameliorating influence of 
situation than those upon western shores. The 
climate of Western Europe is accordingly less 
subject to extremes than that of Eastern North 
America. Western Europe is more equable 
than Central and Eastern Europe; as our Pa- 
cific shores possess a less rigorous climate than 
our Atlantic States in the same latitudes. 

Were we to run a line westward from New 
York through all the places which have the 
same mean winter temperature as that city, we 
should find that in receding from the coast it 
would gradually deflect southward. ‘Toward 
the centre of the continent the amount of the 
deflection would be considerable; but in ap- 
proaching the Pacific coast we should observe 
a very remarkable deflection toward the north. 
In the elevated regions of the Alleghany and 
Rocky mountains would, indeed, interpose the 
‘disturbing effects of increased altitude, so that 
our isothermal line would be abruptly deflected 
southward in passing both these mountainous 
belts, but would turn northward again to its 
normal position after passing them. The win- 
ter isothermal of 30° passes through New Ha- 
ven in latitude 41° 18’. In Kansas this iso- 
thermal is as far south as Fort Riley (39°), 
whence it bends northward to beyond the lati- 
tude of Fort Laramie (42° 40’). Experien- 
cing then a sudden southward flexure to Santa 
| Fé (35 30’), in crossing the Rocky Mountains, 
it then resumes its northward trend upon the 
Pacific slope, and reaches the Pacific shore only 
within the limits of Alaska, 

The climatic influences of vast bodies of salt- 
water, like the Atlantic and Pacifie oceans, 
have long been understood. The effect of 
small inland bodies of fresh-water in averting 
early autumnal frosts has also been generally re- 
marked. But, as before intimated, meteorolo- 
gists do not seem to have observed, till recently, 
that great lakes, like Lake Michigan and Lake 
Superior, exert an influence in deflecting the 
isothermal lines which is quite comparable with 
that exerted by the great oceans themselves. 
| These lakes, in truth, are no inconsiderable 
representatives of the ocean. Lake Superior 
is 460 miles long and 160 broad, with a mean 
depth of 988 feet. It has a superficial area of 
32,000 square miles. . The State of Massachu- 
setts might stretch herself ont at fall length 
and bathe in its waters. Even then there 
would be room enough for Rhode Island at her 
feet and Connecticut at her head, with Ver- 
mont stretched along her right and New Hamp- 
shire on her left. You may take all New En- 
| gland, excepting Maine, and hide it bodily be- 
neath the waters of this single lake. Lake 
Michigan is 360 miles long and 108 broad, with 
a mean depth of 900 feet and a superficial area 
of 20,000 square miles. You could sink in this 
lake the three States of New Jersey, Delaware, 
and Maryland, Lake Huron, with a length of 


270 miles and a breadth equal to that of Lake 
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Superior, has a mean depth of 300 feet, a su- 
perficial extent equal to that of Lake Michigan, 
and would swallow up the whole kingdom of 
Denmark, including the duchies. 

You may embark upon a sea-worthy steamer 
at Chicago and travel for thirty hours without 
a sight of land; and after having passed the 
Straits of Mackinac, and entered Lake Supe- 
rior, you may steam for two days more 
reaching Superior City or Duluth. The voy- 
age from Buffalo to Chicago around the lakes 
is a thousand miles; from Buffalo to Duluth is 
eleven hundred miles, or three-fifths the dis- 
tance from Newfoundland to Ireland. 

The majesty of the tempest is little less on 
the lakes than on the Atlantic, and the low 
perpetual moan of the breaking waves along 


without 


the beach transports the imaginative listener to 
Long Branch or Nahant. During a summer 
day they breathe, like the ocean, a cooling at- 
mosphere on every shore, while at night the di- 
rection of the breeze is frequently reversed. 
These are our interior land and sea breezes. 
inland 
a diminutive 


To complete the analogy our great 
eas exhibit the fluctuations of 
but genuine lunar tide. 

It is impossible that such enormous masses 
of water should be materially elevated above 
the mean temperature of the year by three 
months of summer weather, or depressed ma- 
terially below it by three months of winter. 
the latitudes at- 
tain far greater extremes of cold and heat 
than the lakes. Two reasons exist for this: 
First, watery surfaces absorb and radiate more 
slowly ; 


The land surfaces in same 


and secondly, the continued stirring 
of the waters by the winds mixes the surface 
temperature through a depth of several hundred 
feet, while, on the Jand, the entire effect is con- 
fined to a superficial zone of about seventy to 
ninety feet. The normal mean annual temper- 
ature of the land in the neighborhood of Mil- 
waukee is 44°, and this should be about the 
mean temperature of the water of Lake Michi- 
gan. In summer the Milwaukee mean rises to 
67°, while in winter it sinks to 22 The wa- 
ter of the lake, meanwhile, rises in summer only 
to 46°, and sinks in winter only to 40 Winds 
from the lake, therefore, partaking largely of 
the temperature of the water, must exert a 
material influence in equalizing the land tem- 
peratures of sammer and winter. Still more, 
in cases of extreme weather, when the land 
temperature rises to 95° or sinks to 30° be- 
low zero, must the ameliorating influence of 
such a vast body of water, holding itself stead- 
ily at a somewhat uniform temperature, be 
most conspicuously and most beneficently ex- 
perienced. 

There is one cause of the mild temperature 
of deep lake waters during the cold season, 
which, probably, has been very little consid- 
ered. Lakes Michigan and Superior are near- 
ly a thousand feet in depth. They reach down 
toward the internal fires a distance which, if 
measured through the solid crust of the earth, 


would bring us a very considerable increase of 
warmth. Upon the land the influence of eli- 
matic changes does not extend, on the average, 


to a greater depth than eighty feet. Beneath 


this we experience an increase of temperature 
amounting to one degree for every forty-five 


feet of descent. According to this law the ter- 
restrial temperature at the bottom of L: 
Michigan should be increased eighteen de- 
Were there no mingling of the deep- 
er and shallower strata of the water this in- 
would exist. This amount of heat, 
nevertheless—with some abatement to which 
it is not necessary to refer—distributed through 
the entire depth of the water, must produce no 
inconsiderable elevation of temperature in the 
general mass. 

During the winter, therefore, Lake Michigan 
may be regarded as a great natural stove hold- 
ing and slowly radiating the heat absorbed 
during summer from the solar fires, eked out 


grees. 


crease 


| by an unfailing accession of heat from beneath 


yielded by the reservoir of igneous force im- 
prisoned within the earth. When, on a sting- 
ing wintry morning, we behold the steam as- 
cending from the whole surface of the placid 
lake, we witness an analogy to the vessel of 
water steaming over our household fires, which 
is more literal and more striking than we had 
dared to imagine. 

Such vast and efficient compensators of cli- 
matic extremes, situated in the interior of con- 
tinents, rescuing broad areas from the waste 
supremacy of summer heats and wintry frosts, 
seem like interpositions of Providence to adapt 
the world to the bodily necessities of its in- 
habitants. Such beneficent equalizers are all 
great lakes; and such, not less strikingly, are 
those vast seas strewn through the midst of the 
lands which were the home of the earliest rep- 
resentatives of our race—the Mediterranean, 
the Black, and Caspian seas. 

It will interest the reader to understand 
more definitely and more in detail what is the 
precise effect of our great lakes upon the cli- 
mate of the regions contiguous to them. With 
the view of furnishing these details we have 
constructed a series of isothermal charts, two 
of which are here reproduced on a diminished 
scale. These charts have recently been con- 
structed from a new and original discussion of 
meteorological data, most of which have never 
heretofore been employed in any such attempt. 

For the purpose of exhibiting the climatic 
effects of the great lakes in a striking light we 
have selected for presentation the charts of 
isothermals for January and July. These being 
generally the coldest and warmest months of 
the year, the contrasts between the land and 
water temperatures are greater during those 
months than at any other periods, The iso- 
thermal lines, therefore, must suffer in January 
and July the greatest deflections from their gen- 
eral course. 

Turning our attention first to the chart of 
isothermals for July, we witness a series of 
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rst thing which im- 


temperatures, within the limits of the region | presses us is the extreme southward deflection 


affected by lake influence, and extending west- | of all the lines in the vicinity of Lake Michigan, 


The fi 


lines drawn through localities of equal mean | nental conditions. 





ward far enough to reach the general conti- | and a similar, though less abrupt, deflection in 
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the vicinity of Lake Huron. . Tracing, for in- 
stance, the line of 70°, we find it entering the 
limits of the chart on the 48th parallel of lati- 
tude. Its course is southeast as far as Fort 
Ripley, in Minnesota, whence it passes nearly 
eastward to the valley of the Menomonee River. 
Here it comes under the decided influence of 
Lake Michigan, and rapidly bends southward, 
passing through Green Bay and Milwaukee, in 
Wisconsin. Reappearing at Grand Haven, in 
the lower peninsula of Michigan, it trends 
almost directly northward to Traverse City, 
whence it arches across the peninsula till, com- 
ing within the influence of Lake Huron, it bends 
southward again and passes into Canada near 
the southern extremity of that lake. It passes 
thence in a northeasterly direction to Penetan- 
guishene, on Georgian Bay. This isothermal 
is deflected, through the influence of the lakes, 
to the extent of five degrees of latitude, or 350 
miles in a straight line. The general course 
of all the isothermals from 67° to 75 
tremely similar to that just traced. 

It follows, from these indications, that an al- 
most identical July temperature stretches along 
the two shores of Lake Michigan from Chicago 
to Mackinac. It appears, however, that the 
immediate western shore somewhat more 
cooled than the immediate eastern. This re- 
sults, as a careful investigation has shown, from 
a slight preponderance of winds, in July, from 
points east of the meridian. At Chicago this 
preponderance is as 60 to 33; at Milwaukee, as 
48 to 37. 


is @X- 


is 


influence of Green Bay. 


Further inspection of these isothermals dis- | 


closes the fact that the July temperature of the 


lower peninsula of Michigan is about the same | 


as that of the interior of Wisconsin in the same 


latitudes; but the heat of the Mackinac region | 


is considerably less than that of Wisconsin and 
Minnesota on the same parallels. This accounts 


for the popularity of Mackinac as a place of 


healthful summer resort. On the contrary, the 
heat of the central and southern portions of the 
peninsula is equal to that experienced through 
the northern half of the States of Indiana and 
Ohio, two or three degrees further south. The 


July temperature of Marietta, Ohio, is 734°, | 


which is the same as that of Flint, and less than 
that of Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Another effect of the perturbating influence 
of the lakes, reacting upon topographical and 
continental relations, is to cause certain iso- 
thermals to divide and, by reuniting, to inclose 
detached areas, which stand like islands of cold 
or heat. An example of the former is seen in 
the lower peninsula of Michigan, and one of the 
latter in Iowa, 
ever, seems to constitute an island of uniform 


° . . ‘ | 
temperature in July, since from Cleveland to 


Marietta and Portsmouth the mean is not far 
from 733°. 

The distribution of the January isothermals 
possesses still greater interest. 


But at Milwaukee and northward, | 
northerly and even northwesterly winds feel the | 


The greater part of Ohio, how- | 


It is the sever- | 
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ity of our winter climate, rather than that of 
summer, which conditions the growth and health 
of most of our perennial exotics, as peaches, ap- 
ples, and grapes. Glancing at the chart of Jan- 
uary isothermals, the eye is first arrested by the 
general northward deflection of the lines in the 
vicinity of Lakes Michigan and Huron. This 
direction is the reverse of the July inflection. 
The isothermal of 23°, for instagce, which passes 
through Peoria, Illinois, enters the southern ex- 
tremity of Lake Michigan and passes directly 
to Northport, at the mouth of Grand Traverse 
Bay. It thence sweeps southward to Lansing, 
when it returns northward, under the influence 
of Lake Huron, to Thunder Bay Island, and 
finally bends eastward, passing forty miles south 
of Penetanguishene, in Canada. 

Similarly, the isotherm of 27° sweeps from 
Southwestern Michigan through Springfield, 
Illinois, and thence to Fort Riley, in Kansas, 

near the latitude of 39°. Eastward, the same 
isotherm strikes through Central Indiana and 
Ohio. The January climate of New Buffalo is 
as mild as that of Cincinnati, Traverse City 
corresponds in this respect with Omaha, Mus- 
catine, Ottawa, and Aurora. Mackinac and 
Marquette compare with Green Bay, Fort Win- 
nebago, and Prairie du Chien. The isotherm 
of 22° is deflected by the influence of Lake 
Michigan over a belt of four and a half de- 
grees. This is more than 300 miles in a straight 
line, and is equal to the distance from Mackinac 
to Fort Wayne. 

Another fact strikingly exhibited is the dif- 
ference between the January temperatures along 
the opposite sides of Lake Michigan. The 
mean at Chicago is 22}°, while that of New 
Buffalo, directly opposite, is 30°. The mean 
of Milwaukee is 204°, while that of its vis-a-vis, 
Grand Haven, is 25°. The mean of Green 
Bay is 19°, and that of Appleton 154°, while 
that of Traverse City is 22°. Greatly as the 
January climate along the western shore is 
ameliorated by the influence of the lake, that 
along the eastern shore is still further amelio- 
rated to the extent of four to seven degrees. 
This contrast results from the prevailing direc- 
| tion of the cold winds, which, in the North- 
| western States, is from the west and southwest. 
A careful investigation of the data accumulated 
by observations, aggregating eleven years at 
| Chicago, shows that, in January, the winds 
| from the west of the meridian are to those from 
the east as 72to5. At Milwaukee, for thirteen 
years, the westerly winds are to the easterly as 
60 to 18. At Manitowoc, for eleven years, the 
| westerly winds are to the easterly as 67 to 11. 
| These results embody all January winds except 
| those directly from the north or south. 

At the same time the January climate along 
| the eastern border of the lower peninsula of 
Michigan is not much more severe than that 
along the western, though the prevailing winds 
| along the eastern shore, as in Wisconsin and 
Illinois, are from the west of the meridian, and 
carry the influence of Lake Huron away from 
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rees above.that of Prairie du 


This state of things is accounted for stance, is four deg 


the land. 


The n 


by three considerations. 


arrowing 


on the same parallel. 


First, the influence Chien, 
of Lake Michigan is distinctly felt across the of the peninsula northward emphasizes this con- 


Secondly, Lake Huron exerts its 


The mean of Flint, for in- | sideration. 


entire peninsula. 
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proper influence upon the western shore, which 
reinforces that brought from Lake Michigan. 
Thirdly, the intrusion of Saginaw Bay into the 
interior throws a large area to the east and 
It may also 
be mentioned that the position of this bay, and 
the peculiar bend of Lake Huron toward the 
that north must 
come somewhat tempered by these great nat- 


southeast of this body of water. 


west, are such even winds 


ural stoves. It is certainly a singular cireum- 
stance that, while Manitowoc, Milwaukee, and 
Chicago, on the west shore of Lake Michigan, 
have lake winds during January—represented 
by the numbers 11, 18, and 7, respectively— 
Thunder Bay Island, Ottawa Point, and Fort 
Gratiot, on the west shore of Lake Huron, have 
winds from that lake during January—repre- 
sented by the numbers 51, 86, and 35. These 
numbers embrace north winds at Chicago and 
the points on Lake Huron, and southwest winds 
at Ottawa Point, as these sweep along the axis 
of Saginaw Bay. 

It will be noticed that in the region south 
and southwest of Lake Superior the isothermals 
exhibit a series of remarkable loops. ‘The great 
isotherm of 14°, for instance, coming down past 
the head waters of the Minnesota River, pass- 
ing near St. Paul, and continuing southeast- 
ward to the 44th parallel, begins to feel the in- 
fluence of Lake Michigan, and bends northeast 
through the region west of Green Bay to the nar- 
row peninsula north of Lake Michigan, where, 
under the influence of Lake Superior, it loops 
west again, passing south of Marquette and On- 
tonagon to Bayfieldand Duluth, whence, bending 
east a second time, it passes near Beaver Bay, 
in Minnesota, and, crossing Kewenaw Point, 
emerges upon Canadian soil some forty miles 
to the north of Sault St. Marie. The loop 
which opens westward denotes the position of 
a zone of cold located along the elevated dis- 
trict which forms the water-shed between Lake 
The axis of this 
zone, instead of lying along the head waters of 
the streams flowing north and south, is crowded 
southward, apparently, by the influence of Lake 
Superior. ‘The other loop which opens east- 
ward is a zone of warmth stretching along the 
south shore of Lake Superior from Ontonagon 
to the Sault St. Marie. An island of cold seems 
to be located in the southeastern portion of the 
lower peninsula of Michigan, and another in 
Northern Iowa. An area of uniform tempera- 


Superior and the Mississippi. 


ture stretches across Middle Ohio, as we have | 


already seen to be the case also in July. 

These two charts serve to illustrate the nature 
and extent of the summer and winter effects 
of the great lakes—especially of Lake Michi- 
gan—in equalizing the temperatures throughout 
the lake region. Were we to reproduce here 
the chart of isothermals for the entire season 
of summer we should witness the same general 
characteristics as upon the July chart, though 
somewhat less pronounced. For example, the 
isotherm of 72°, which comes from the vicinity 
of Lake Winnipeg, passes near Dubuque, lowa, 
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and Ottawa, Illinois, and thence sweeps north- 
ward into the centre of Michigan, and, return- 
ing, passes south of Flint, east of Romeo, west of 
Ann Arbor, and thence directly south through 
Western Ohio to the vicinity of Cincinnati, 
whence it trends eastward, passing south of 
Marietta into the mountain climate of West 
Virginia. The chart of winter isothermals 
likewise would be found fairly represented by 
that of the January isotherms to which we 
have just referred. The winter isotherm of 
» Which strikes the shore of Lake Michigan 
a little north of Chicago, intercepts the Michi- 
gan shore in the neighborhood of Traverse City, 
three degrees of latitude further north. 

As to the spring and autumn isothermals, 
they approximate the isothermals for the year, 
as might be expected. The land temperature 
during these seasons approaches that of the 
water. Nevertheless, we find that in spring 
Lake Michigan exerts a perceptible cooling in- 
fluence, especially upon the west side. This 
contrast upon the opposite shores is produced, 
as in July, by the predominance of winds, es- 
pecially in May, from points to the east of the 
meridian. Thus at Manitowoc the winds from 
the east and west of the meridian are in May 
At Milwaukee they are as 62 to 
24, and in April as 52 to 33. At Chicago—in- 
cluding north winds, which are here lake winds 
—the ratio of lake and land winds in May is as 
44 to 40. 

In autumn the mean effect of Lake Michigan 
upon the west side is scarcely perceptible ; but 
on the east side it exerts a decidedly warming 
influence, especially toward ihe north. The 
isotherm of 48°, which passes just north of 
Milwaukee, loops around the Beaver Islands 
(near Mackinac), and strikes eastward but a few 
miles to the south of Mackinac. The autumn 
isotherm of 50°, which passes near Omaha, 
crosses the lower peninsula of Michigan be- 
tween the 42d and 43d parallels. This restric- 
tion of the warming influence to the east side 
is caused evidently by the great preponder- 
ance of winds from the west of the meridian 
during each of the autumn months. This pre- 
ponderance is shown for Chicago by the ratio 
of 151 to 70; for Milwankee, by the ratio of 
147 to 94; and for Manitowoc, by the ratio of 
160 to 60. This marked autumnal influence 
on the east side of the lake possesses inestima- 
ble importance in delaying the advent of severe 
autumnal frosts. As a consequence vegetation 
retains its vigor, from Northport to St. Joseph, 
until about the first of November—and some- 
times much later—which is three weeks later 
than the occurrence of killing frosts upon the 
west shore, or even in Central and Southern 
Indiana and Ohio. 

The chart of isothermals for the year might 
be expected to show acomplete neutralization of 
the warming and cooling influences of the lakes. 
If this were so, we should see them crossing 
the lake region without perceptible inflections. 
This, however, is not the case. It appears, 


o4 
=-t 


as 37 to 26. 








somewhat unexpectedly, that the resultant of 
the warming and cooling effects is a perceptible 
warming effect exerted on the Michigan side of 
Lake Michigan. On the 43d parallel, for ex- 
ample, the annual mean of Fort Atkinson and 
Milwaukee is about 45°; while, on the other 
side of the lake, the annual mean of Grand 
Ilaven and Grand Rapids is 47} This dif- 
ference of two and one-fourth degrees can be 
occasioned in no other way than by the excess 
of the mean warmth of the lake over that of 
the land in the same latitude. As there are 
no warm currents setting through Lake Michi- 
gan, as in the case of the North Atlantic, and 
as no considerable rivers from the south im- 
part to any perceptible extent the temperature 


proper to a more southern region, we are led to 


suggest that this obvious excess of lake warmth 


may indicatethe measure of that influence trans- | 


mitted from the earth’s interior to which we 


have already alluded, and which we had con- 


cluded, on a priori grounds, must be felt by the 
waters of the lake. 
esting facts, and the proposed explanation will 
be found worthy of consideration. 


pus P ° » ¢ | 
[here is yet another point of view for the 


consideration of the isothermal lines of the lake 
region, which will place the influence of the 
great lakes in a still more vivid light. 


coldest month than during the coldest season, 


the coldest day or night. In fact, 
ence to agricultural and horticultural adapta- 


tions, it is vastly more important to study the 


extremes than the means of the wintry season. | 
The mean temperature of the winter may not | 


be severe; while on one or more occasions, as 
at St. Louis or Janesville, the thermometer may 
sink to the point of destructive severity. 


ting influence of the lakes, especially of Lake 
Michigan, is most largely exerted. 


There are two senses in which to consider | 


minimum winter extremes. Every locality ex- 
periences, each winter, an occasion of greatest 
cold for that winter, which we designate the 
minimum of the winter. 
ten or twenty years, the thermometer will sink 
once or twice to a point lower than that reach- 
ed on any other occasion. ‘This lowest point 
we designate the extreme minimum for such series 


of years, while the mean minimum is the average | 


of the yearly minima for a series of years. 


We have constructed two charts of isotherm- 
als, showing respectively the places which ex- | 


perience the same mean minum and the same 
extreme minimum, ‘These charts exhibit, in a 
surprising manner, the agency of Lake Michi- 
gan in averting destructive extremes of cold. 
As the wind is almost always from the west of 
the meridian on occasions of extreme cold, it 
is evident that the ameliorating effect must be 
awarded chiefly to the Michigan side of the lake. 


Looking at the isothermal chart for ‘mean | 


minima, we find the lines running literally north 


These certainly are inter- | 


As their 


warming effects are more apparent during the | 
8 & 


° . | 
with refer- | 


It is | 
. . . | 
precisely on such occasions that the ameliora- 


During the period of | 
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and south along the shores of Lake Michigan. 
‘he isotherm of the mean minimum of minus 
15° passes from Fort Riley, in Kansas, to New 
suffalo, in the southwestern corner of Michi- 
gan; thence to Manitowoe and the vicinity of 
Mackinac. A very long series of observations 
at the latter place—aggregating 28 years—dem- 
onstrates that the coldest days of winter are, 
on the average, no more rigorous than those of 
Peoria, Illinois, or of Northern Missouri. If 
we add to these equal quantities of cold the 
amount of wind proper to each region, it is at 
once apparent that the balance of sensible and 
damaging cold turns promptly against the more 
southern localities. There is no point along 
the eastern shore of Lake Michigan where the 
mean minimum is lower than minus 6 The 
chart is full of suggestions of this kind. 

One can not help remarking, in this connec- 
tion, the important bearing of the facts disclosed 
upon the great enterprise of Hon. Edgar Conk- 
ling, in reference to the founding and endow- 
ment of a national university at Mackinac. 


| They furnish the exact and inductive basis of 


| the reputation for salubrity which has long been 
enjoyed, to some extent, by the region of the 
northern lakes. They demonstrate that Mack- 
| inac possesses, both in its summer and its win- 
ter climate, those 


conditions of comfortable 


equability of temperature, freedom from violent 


| winds, and entire exemption from malarious 
so they are still more apparent on occasion of | 


influences, which constitute the medical man’s 
ideal of a resort for invalids, and a region suit- 
ed to the rearing of vigorous, strong-bodied, 
| and strong-minded men and women. 

Turning our attention to the chart for ex- 
treme minima, we see the lake influence exerted 
under its most exaggerated and astonishing as- 
pects. The line of extreme minimum of minus 
25° strikes from Leavenworth, in Kansas, to 
Ottawa and the vicinity of Chicago; thence 
along Lake Michigan, a few miles east of Mil- 
waukee, to the immediate vicinity of Mackinae, 
The isotherm of minus 24° strikes St. Louis 
and passes thence through Central Illinois and 
Indiana, and thence, northward, through Mich- 
| igan at the distance of 35 or 40 miles from the 
lake shore, to the latitude of Thunder Bay, 
| whence it descends along the eastern slope of 
the peninsula, and continues south even to the 
Ohio River! 


shore of Lake Michigan which has expe rienced an 


There is no point along the eastern 


reme minimum lower than minus 16 

hese climatic peculiarities of the eastern 
shore of Lake Michigan sustain most important 
relations to its agricultural and pomological ca- 
pabilities. Fruit trees and shrubs which escape 
destruction through the winters of Central Illi- 
| nois and Missouri are found to enjoy equal im- 
| munity all the way from New Buffalo to North- 
port—a distance of 225 miles in a right line. 
| During the period of verdure, the genial influ- 
lence of the lake secures them from the early 
and late frosts, which are not unfrequently felt 
as far south as Missouri and Kentucky. The 
| growing season is consequently as long, and 
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In accordance with these conditions, the 
entire lake shore, for a breadth of twenty to 
forty miles, is becoming rapidly converted into 
orchards and plantations for the rearing of 
all the different fruits known in the tem- 
perate zones, 

It yet remains to mention a singular, and, 
one could almost believe, a Providential con- 
formation of the lake shore which greatly en- 
hances its ameliorating influence on climate, 
and, at the same time, creates important facil- 
ities for shipment and transportation of the 
products of the soil. Any one, looking at an 
ordinary map of Lake Michigan, would at once 
conclude that the rigid continuity of the coast- 
line excluded the possibility of all harbor ac- 
commodations from Chicago to Grand Travy- 
erse Bay. It is true that we find few harbors 
in a state of preparation for occupancy ; but 
it is a singular and interesting and most im- 
portant fact, that there is not a stream, how- 
ever small, emptying into Lake Michigan from 
the east, which does not first discharge its wa- 
ters into a small lake which communicates 
almost immediately with Lake Michigan. 
Looking at a representation of this hydro- 
graphic singularity, one can hardly resist the 
fancy that we have here a real litter of lake- 
lets nestling alongside of the great maternal 
lake. These baby lakes are bodies of clear 
water with clean sandy shores, and abound in 
delicate fish. Toward the north they contain 
the ‘*speckled trout” in abundance. There 
are a dozen of these lakelets which furnish 
depth of water sufficient for the largest steam- 
ers. 

The climatic effect of these numerous 
smaller bodies of fresh water—stretched like 
a fringe of pearls along the skirt of the penin- 
sula—is to widen the belt of lake influence, 
and to temper the cold approaching from al- 
most every direction. They also multiply 
many fold the length of coast-line, and fur- 
nish innumerable sites enjoying a water as- 
pect. As the banks of all these lakes are 
elevated and dry, this lengthening of the line 
of lake-side situations is a circumstance of very 
great moment. 

It is worthy of remark that, when we look 
along the western shore of Lake Michigan for 
the counterpart of this string of lakelets, it is 
not there! 








A BROOD OF LAKELETS, 


very nearly as warm, as that of Central Illinois. 
The equability of the climate is considerably 
greater; while the persistent and chilling and 
destructive winds which characterize the south- 
west are comparatively unknown, <At the same 
time the soil of the entire belt, from Indiana to 
Grand Traverse Bay, is worthy of the climate. 
Though decidedly sandy, and, at first view, un- 
inviting, it is proven, both by investigation and 
experience, to abound in those alkaline sub- 
stances requisite for the highest luxuriance of 
ordinary vegetation. 


| again all the advantages. 


The eastern shore monopolizes 
Blessed be the west 
wind! which, though it pinches the squatter 
on the prairie, and by the hands of its serv- 
ants, the waves, digs down the eastern borders 
of Wisconsin, heaves up piles of sand upon the 
shore of Michigan, making unwearied additions 
to the land, and building up the terraces of our 
crystal lakelets to furnish a ‘‘lake view” for 
every homestead along the border of the ‘‘ bean- 
tiful peninsula.” 

At the same time there are few natural har- 
bors along the coast. Grand Traverse Bay, 
with its two arms and considerable indentations, 


furnishes magnificent harbors; but the en- 
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A NEARER VIEW. 


trances to all the small lakes southward, with 
a single exception, were originally more or less 
obstructed by sand-bars. These, at several 
localities, have been dredged out, so that some 
of the finest harbors in the world are now ac- 
cessible. 

Only one of these lakelets possesses a natural 
outlet of sufficient depth to float large vessels, 
This is Spring Lake—a gem of a lake, five miles 
long and half a mile wide—which opens into 
the broad and deep estuary of the Grand River, 
near Grand Haven. We present an enlarged 
view of this fine lake and of the contiguous re- 
gion to the mouth of Grand River. The great 
steamers running in connection with the De- 
troit and Milwaukee Railway, between Grand 
Haven and Milwaukee, find abundant water to 
Fruitport at the head of the lake. The banks 
of Spring Lake are elevated twenty to forty 
feet above the water. The soil is a fine sandy 
loam, and all the physical conditions of the con- 
tiguous country are most complete for the pur- 
poses of fruit production. 

It is worthy of remark that this region, so 
singularly endowed with facilities commercial, 
climatic, and pomological, should have lain al- 
most unobserved until about two years since, 


when Captain E. L. Craw, now of Fruitport, | 


took possession of it, and brought it into notice. 


The shores of this little lake are now alive with | 
the activities of clearing, planting, and building, | 


as in two years more they will be with those 
of harvesting and shipping. The village of 
Fruitport has risen like an exhalation from the 


soil. Here the favorite temple of Pomona will 
be reared. Just at the foot of this charming 


body of water is the village of Spring Lake, 
notorious as the site of one of those new won- 
ders of Michigan, the famed ‘‘ magnetic wells.” 


MY TWO LIME-TREES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,” 
Onx® stretches out under my window 

Its arms to the sunshine bright ; 
Yearly grows taller, stronger, 

More vocal with green delight. 
The other beneath a church tower 

Sings in as dulcet tones, 
While its roots creep tenderly downward 

Into the buried bones. 


One—all night long through its branches 
Steal tremulous murmurs deep, 

And I think, ‘‘ Now the other whispers 
As softly o’er them that sleep.” 

When one is alive with humming 
Of bees in its blossoms brave, 

I know that the other is dropping 
Sweet honey-scents over the grave. 


Far in the distant future 
Both of my limes I see, 

The one as a garden glory, 
The other a church-yard tree. 

Bat each will praise God, tree-fashion, 
As on the centuries roll; 

And I? I shall praise Him also, 
With my dead—as a living soul. 
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QUEEN LOUISE OF PRUSSIA. 


OUISE AUGUSTA WILHELMINA 


4d AMELIA, of Mecklenburg -Strelitz, wife 
of Frederick William ILI. of Prussia, and moth- 
er of the present King William, who has recent- 
en crowned Emperor of Germany, is one 


noblest characters in the history of her 

She was descended from a high, prince- 
se, numbering among her ancestors Hen- 
' Lion, Duke of Saxony, who first conquer- 
ed that country from its savage inhabitants. 
Her father, Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, was 
brother to Queen Charlotte of England. At 
the time of the Princess Louisa’s birth he was 
1or-General of Hanover, and also held a 
marshal’s baton in that service. 

Early left motherless, the Princess Louise 
and her younger sister, Frederika, were com- 
mitted to the care of their maternal grand- 
mother—a wise, judicious lady, and one in 
every way fitted to conduct their education. 

In the year 1792 the young princesses, ac- 
companied by their grandmother, went to pay 
a visit to their married sister, Charlotte, Duch- 
ess of Hildburghausen, stopping on the way 
at Frankfort to visit Goethe’s mother. Lon- 
ise was then sixteen, Frederika fourteen years 
of age. The two girls were full of life and 
frolic, and, to the great horror of the strict 
Hofimeisterin who attended them, amused them- 
selves by pumping water in the back yard! 
For this offense the horrified court lady locked 
them up in the house, and good Frau Goethe, 
grieved that the merry young things were not 
allowed to have their play out, consoled them 
with cakes and salad, ‘‘of which,” 
liable chronicler, ‘they did not leave a single 
crumb.” 

As New Strelitz had become the theatre of 
war, the young princesses remained for some 
time with their sister, On the way home, in 
April, 1793, they were invited by their relative, 
the Landgrave of Hesse, to visit the camp be- 
fore Mainz, then the head-quarters of the roy- 
al army, and be introduced to the king. 
the, writing from the camp, says, ‘* Amidst the 
tumult of war these two young ladies might 
have been taken for heavenly visions. The 
impression they made on me will never be ef- 


ry le 


Govert 


Says a re- 


Goe- 


faced.” 

This brief visit led to the most important re- 
sults; for the next month, at Frankfort, Lou- 
ise and Frederika were formally betrothed to 
the two elder sons of the king—Louise to the 
crown prince, Frederika to his brother Louis. 

Louisa was at that time in the first bloom of 
that exquisite beauty afterward so celebrated 
throughout Europe. Her features were fault- 
less, her complexion transparently fair and brill- 
iant, her eyes deep and blue as the midnight 
heavens, and her hair of that golden-auburn 
shade old painters loved so well. ‘Tall and slen- 
der as a young birch-tree, there was a nameless 
grace in all her movements, a charm and fas- 
cination abont her whole personality, that could 


|not be traced to mere loveliness of form and 


feature. It was 


“The mind, the music breathing through her fa 


Old and young, simple and gentle, were alike 
attracted to this young girl. Even the matter- 
of-fact Ritter von Long becomes sentiment,] 
in speaking of her. He says in his memoirs: 
‘*She floated before me like an unearthly be- 
ing of angelie form and honeyed eloquence, 
means of which she threw a magic spell around 
all who approached her. 
enchantress, if ever I saw one.” 

The crown prince at once yielded his heart 
to this fair enchantress ; he loved her at first 
sight. Years after, in one of those rare mo- 
ments when he ventured to speak of her so 
dearly loved, so early lost, he said to Eyl 
“When I first saw my Lonise I mentally ex- 
claimed, in the words of Schiller, 


She was a complete 


‘Tis she, or none on earth!’ 


and I felt that he had truly deseribed the emo- 
tions of that moment.” 

Prince Louis was in the same way struck 
with the younger sister, Frederika. 

Four sisters of this family made pure love- 
matches—a lot quite unusual among princesses. 
Jean Paul dedicates his ‘* Titan” to these ‘* four 
fair and blooming sisters on a throne,” and, in 
his quaint, poetic way, styles them Aphrodite 
Aglaia, Euphrosyne, and Thalia, who, weary of 
ever-bright, cold Olympus, wished themselves 
on earth, where the soul loves more because it 
suffers more, and where it is sadder but warmer. 
‘** And so they became human, and were called 
Louise, Charlotte, Theresa, and Frederika.” 

The wedding of the crown prince was to 
take place on Christmas-eve, and on the 23d 
of December the two princesses made their 
state entrance into Berlin. Passing through a 
triumphal arch, the cortége proceeded to the 
old palace and the Dom Kirche, where bloom- 
ing flowers and orange and citron trees in fruit 
and blossom made one forget the icy sway of 
winter. When the Princess Louise appeared 
fifty little girls, dressed in white and wreathed 
with garlands, strewed flowers in her path, while 
one recited a poem bidding her welcome. 
Louise caught the child in her arms and kissed 
her again and again, to the horror of the mis- 
tress of court ceremonies, Frau Von Voss. ‘‘O 
Heaven!” she cried, “what is your Royal 
Highness doing? That is contrary to all 
sense and etiquette.” ‘*I do not see how I 
could do less,” replied Louise. 

But the citizens were not horrified. They 
saw that the loving heart of their crown prin- 
cess would not be led astray by court ceremo- 
nials or royal etiquette ; and the kiss which in 
this supreme hour of her life Louise pressed 
upon the lips of that burgher child made a way 
for her straight to the hearts of the people, and 
there, amidst all the sorrows and humiliations of 
her after life, when an exile from the throne 
and a fugitive from the capital that to-day de- 





lighted to do her honor, she still reigned a 
queen. 

The wedding of the crown prince and Lou- 
ise took place on Christmas-eve in the White 
Hall of the palace; that of Prince Louis and 
Frederika the day after Christmas. Never 
had Berlin been the scene of such festivities. 
The brides were young and beautiful; the 
bridegrooms—also in their first youth—were 
brave and popular, and not at all addicted to 
the vices which had stained their father’s name 
and laid such heavy burdens on the nation. 

Eylert says: ‘‘Never was there a marriage 
more made in heaven than this of the noble- 
hearted Crown Prince of Prussia with the angel- 
fair and angel-good Louise. He was grave, 
she was lively ; he was concise, she loved to di- 
late; he was anxious, she was cheerful; he was 
thoughtful, she sympathetic; he was wholly 
man, she wholly woman, full of love and gen- 
tleness; both were of one heart and soul.” 

The beautiful domestic life of this young pair 
was a model for the whole land, and yet they 
paid slight heed to those rigid laws of eti- 
quette which since the time of Louis XIV. have 
held sway in all European courts. ‘They 
would call each other thou, just like peasants,” 
said Frau Von Voss, who every day became 
more and more shocked at their unlawful 
And the crown prince, even when he 
became king, would insist on entering his wife's 
presence unannounced: ‘‘a thing never before 
heard of at the royal court of Berlin,” moaned 
Frau Von Voss—‘‘ the old finch,” as the crown 
prince was wont, jestingly, to callher, ‘* You 
see,” said he, as the aggrieved lady was once 
remonstrating with him, and imploring a more 
strict adherence to established court forms— 
‘*you see, my wife and I must claim the privi- 
lege of speaking together as often as we like. 
You are an excellent mistress of ceremonies, 


deeds. 


but we are a pair of good, Christian married 


people.” 

Another sore grievance of Frau Von Voss 
was that the crown prince and princess would 
insist on riding out in a simple open wagon 
without attendants; but the poor lady’s pray- 
ers, and even her tears, were of no avail; the 
young royal pair would forget their royalty and 
its attendant dignities whenever circumstances 
allowed such happy oblivion; and even on state 
occasions Frau Von Voss often found cause to 
lament that they had so little sense of 


“That divinity which doth hedge a king.” 


Once, after their return from a formal recep- | 


tion at the royal palace, the crown prince, tak- 
ing both Louise’s hands, and gazing into her 
blue eyes, said, “Thank God, you are once more 
my wife!” 

** And am I not always your wife?” she asked. 

‘*Alas! no; you must so often be only the 
crown princess.” 

They absented themselves as much as possi- 
ble from the court. Prince Frederick William 
was of a retiring disposition ; but, above all, he 
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wished to keep his young wife from the cor- 
rupting influences of that profligate court circle 
where his own mother was ignored, and the vile 
Countess Lichtenau, his father’s all- powerful 
mistress, reigned supreme. 

The naturally fine intellect of the crown 
prince had been dwarfed by want of education. 
In early youth his inclinations had been con- 
stantly thwarted by the petty economy of his 
uncle, Frederick the Great, and his position be- 
came even worse when his father ascended the 


‘throne; for Frederick William II. was so much 


absorbed in his own unworthy pursuits and 
pleasures as to be indifferent to his sons, keep- 
ing them upon the shortest allowance, and pay- 
ing slight heed to their mental or moral training. 

Shy and embarrassed in public, the crown 
prince withdrew as much as possible from soci- 
ety; and the wife, though brilliant and much 
admired, fell in with her husband’s tastes; and, 
happy in her immediate home circle, often 
graced by the presence of Prince Louis and 
Frederika, cared little for any other. The at- 
fection of these four young people was beauti- 
fulto see. Both his daughters-in-law were great 
favorites with the king, who used to call Lou- 
isa “‘the princess of princesses.” Their moth- 
er-in-law also, the slighted queen, loved them 
very dearly ; and the aged queen-dowager, Eliz- 
abeth Christine, at once took the fair young 
creatures to her warm, tender heart. 

When Louise was eighteen years old her first 
birthday as crown princess was celebrated with 
great festivity. All seemed to vie in shower- 
ing favors upon the young bride, and her royal 
father-in-law presented her the castle of Orani- 
enburg, with the lovely gardens adjoining it. 
The castle had been renovated and splendidly 
furnished expressly for her. The king, remark- 
ing the almost speechless surprise with which she 
received the princely gift, asked if she had any 
other wish. 

**Yes; a whole handful of gold for the poor,” 


| was her reply. 


‘“*And how large would the birthday child 
like the handful to be ?” asked the king. 

“As large as the heart of the kindest of 
kings,” was her ready answer; and the king, 
more than ever delighted with his charming 
daughter-in-law, granted this wish also. 

The first two years of Louise’s married life 
passed mostly in the elysium of Oranienburg, far 
from the rush and tumult of the great world. 
During this time the crown prince had pur- 
chased the small estate of Paretz. Here he 
built a modest house, no better than those oc- 
cupied by the ordinary country gentry; and 
here, even after he ascended the throne, his 
family was in the habit of passing the summer 


| months. 


War broke out in Poland, and the crowr 
prince and his brother Louis left for the field. 
Both princes showed great bravery in this cam- 
paign, which, like that of two years before, proved 
a failure. In the second year of her marriage 
the crown princess gave birth to a son. The 
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widow of Frederick the Great, then in her 
eighty-first year, was present at the christen- 
ing, and gave her blessing to the new-born heir. 

A year of almost unalloyed happiness, pass- 
ed for the most part on the humble estate of 
Paretz, followed; but the ‘“ days of darkness,” 
which with this young prince and princess were 
to be many, were close at hand. In the third 
year of his marriage Prince Louis died, leavy- 
ing Frederika widowed and desolate at the 
early age of eighteen. The deaths of the king 


sy: 7 ° ° | 
and the queen-dowager, Elizabeth Christine, 


also occurred the same year—1796. 

The crown prince now ascended the throne 
as Frederick William III. ‘‘ Call me Frederick 
William,” he said; ‘‘ Frederick is unattainable 
for me.” Always distrustful of himself, he, as 
well as others, knew that he could never at- 
tempt to play the role of the great Frederick. 
Louise bore her new honors meekly ; ber great- 
est ambition seemed to be to take the place of 
the lamented and pious Elizabeth Christine, 
and become an almoner to the poor. ‘I am 
now queen,” she said, ‘‘and what most grati- 
fies me is the hope that I may not have to 
reckon my charities so anxiously as before.” 
‘*JT will not always inquire whether people de- 
serve aid,” she said at another time. ‘*How 
does God deal with us when he grants us such 
rich gifts? Is it not all pity and grace?” 

The king and queen looked forward with de- 
light to the summer months, when they could re- 
tire to their dear little country estate of Paretz. 
The king used to call himself the Justice of 
Paretz, and the queen rejoiced in the name of 
Frau Von Paretz. Here, laying aside the pomp 
and ceremony of the palace, this royal pair en- 
joyed the peaceful delights of a country life. 
The queen used often to dance with the peas- 
ants at the out-door rural fétes, and in all their 
sorrows and their joys she was ever ready to 
bear a part. Her charities were bounded only 
byher means of giving. ‘“‘ I find it exceedingly 
pleasant to be Lady Bountiful of Paretz,” she 
said. 

She was in the habit of visiting the Berlin 


yearly fair on foot; and, smiling and affable to | 


all, she would walk around leaning on her hus- 
band's arm. At such times she took great de- 
light in buying baskets of cakes and distribu- 


ting them among the poor, while young and old | 


would cry out, ‘‘ Give me some, Frau Queen!” 

King Frederick William II. had. lived un- 
loved and died unlamented. At the time of 
his death one of his subjects wrote, ‘‘ Well for 
him, well for us, that he is no more.” ‘* The 
state,”’ says Alison, ‘‘ was near its dissolution, 
Hie left behind him a demoralized nation, a cor- 
rupt cabinet, and an exhausted treasury.” 

If a man like Frederick the Great had been 
at the helm of affairs, he might have evoked 
order from this chaos. The new king was un- 


learned in state-craft, and, though fullof good in- | 


tentions himself, he lent a too ready ear to evil 
counsels, He was hesitating and dilatory in 
the execution of even the best measures, and 
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| his 


lack of decision at the most important crisis 


of its history proved almost fatal to the nation, 

The French armies, under their daring young 
commander, were gaining fresh victories, and 
now, for the second time, threatened the exist- 
ence of the Austrian empire. Austria turned 
| to Prussia for aid; but the king was opposed to 
granting it for fear of plunging the country into 
war, and his ministers had a secret leaning to- 
ward Napoleon. Prussia by her neutrality at 
this crisis prepared the way for her own down- 
fall; for she provoked the displeasure of the 
other powers and the contempt of Napoleon. 
Prince Louis Ferdinand said, bitterly, ‘For the 
very love of peace Prussia takes a hostile atti- 
tude toward all the other powers, and will here- 
after be mercilessly overthrown by one of them. 
Then we shall fall without support, perhaps 
without honor,” 

Party strife ran high, At the head of the 
war party stood the queen and the brilliant and 
chivalrous Prince Louis Ferdinand, son of the 
| youngest brother of Frederick the Great, and 
perhaps the most gifted man in Prussia. He 
saw that Napoleon was bent on the subjugation 
of Europe, and thought that now was the time 
to strike that united blow which would check 
his onward career; and both Prince Louis and 
the queen urged the king to unite with the oth- 
er Continental powers against Napoleon. 

At an early stage of hostilities Russia had 
j asked for a passage of its troops through the 
Prussian dominions. The request had been re- 
| fused, and Russia had respected the wishes of 

its neutral neighbor. But soon after, in utter 
| disregard of the neutrality of Prussia, Berna- 
| dotte, acting under the orders of Napoleon, had 
| marched sixty thousand men through the Prus- 
| sian state of Anspach. 

| ‘This outrage, after Prussia had for ten years 
|been trying to conciliate France, awoke the 
| king and cabinet to a sense of their real posi- 
tion, They saw that Napoleon had sought the 
alliance of Prussia from no idea of equality, 
but only to promote his own selfish ends, that, 
his other conquests finished, she too might fall 
a prey to his insatiate ambition. With indig- 
nation was blent a feeling of shame at the un- 
worthy part Prussia had chosen—neutrality at a 
crisis when the neighboring powers were uniting 
in a life-and-death struggle against Napoleon. 

The aggressions of Napoleon might well 
cause alarm, He had conquered Holland, and 
placed his brother Louis on the throne; had 
made his brother Joseph King of the two Sici- 
lies; and from the ceded districts of Italy he 
had erected three military fiefs, which he had 
conferred on his favorite marshals, Unless the 
| usurper was checked in his victorious career, 
| Prussia felt that her turn soon would come, and 

the war party gained strength every hour. 

While the public excitement was at its 
height the Russian emperor, Alexander, ar- 
|rived in Berlin, and with all the force of his 
eloquence urged the king to join in the com- 
| mon warfare against Napoleon. 
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The ardent and poetical mind of the queen 
had conceived the idea of bringing the two soy- 
ereigns together at the grave of the great Fred- 
erick, that they might here ratify the solemn 
alliance they had formed. At midnight they 
stood before his tomb. The emperor kissed 
the pall; then he and Frederick William joined 
hands, and made a vow of alliance and eternal 
friendship. 

War having been decided upon, Prussia made 
the most vigorous preparations. An army in 
three divisions, and numbering 130,000 men, 
was speedily formed, and Prussia, who, selfish- 
ly hoping to profit by the disasters of her neigh- 
bors, and perhaps through Napoleon’s -favor to 
gain the Electorate of Hanover, now rushed 
precipitately into action. 

The king opened the campaign with impru- 
dent haste, and the queen accompanied him to 
the field—not from any love of adventure, but 
because her presence was an inspiration to her 
husband and the soldiers. Napoleon, in one of 
his bulletins, thus speaks of her: 

‘The Queen of Prussia is with the army, 
dressed like an Amazon, wearing the uniform 
of her dragoons”—she wore a sort of military 
spencer with the national colors—‘‘ writing 
twenty letters a day to spread conflagration in 
all directions. We seem to see an Armida, in 
her madness setting fire to her palace.” 

The gallant Prince Louis Ferdinand was 
killed at the outset of the campaign in the dis- 
astrous rout of Saalfeld, October 10, 1806. 
‘¢ Brilliant in talent, noble and generous in dis- 
position, gifted with an intellect to which all 
knowledge und science were easy, beautiful as 
a young god, stately in bearing, with fair curl- 
ing hair and frank blue eyes,” he was the idol 
of the nation. If he had ascended the throne 
in place of his cousin, Prussia might have had a 
different destiny. 3ut his splendid talents 
were for long years wasted in inaction, and just 
as the hour for action came he died. 

As, on the morning of October 14, the first 
booming of cannon announced that the battle 
of Jena had begun, Queen Louise left the camp 
for Berlin. Her last words to the soldiers 
were, ‘* My children, fight like Prussians!” 

Scarce had she reached the city gates when 
& messenger came bringing the fearful tidings 
that all was lost—that she and her children 
must flee to Stettin. At the battles of Jena 
and Auerstidt, fought the same day, Prussia 
had received her death-blow, while France had 
won a splendid victory. 

When the royal family reached Barwalde 
their herses were nearly exhausted, and the in- 
habitants, doubtless bribed by the French, re- 
fused to furnish them with fresh ones; so they 
passed slowly on to Kiistrin, where they were 
joined by the king. On the 26th they fled to 
Konigsberg, almost the last outpost of the 
kingdom, where they thought they could re- 
main while Frederick William was master of 
any portion of Prussian soil; but before leav- 


ing Kiistrin they learned that Leipsic, Witten- 
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berg, and even Berlin were in the hands of the 
French. 

One stronghold fell after another. Bliicher 
surrendered on the 7th of November, and 
Magdeburg, the strongest fortress in the king- 
dom, on the 8th. Before winter was over all 
the Silesian fortresses were in the hands of the 
enemy, and the little border town of Memel 
was the only one the king could call his own. 

Thus, in a campaign of not more than ten 
days, Prussia was humbled in the dust, and as 
a nation blotted from the map of Europe, 
The kingdom founded by the great elector, and 
raised to such a height of glory by Frederick the 
Great—the power that during the Seven Years’ 
War had defied all Europe—now vanished like 
‘*the baseless fabric of a vision.” Napoleon 
followed up the victories of Auerstidt and Jena 
with his wonted promptness and vigor, and, as 
usual, made a harsh, ungenerous use of his tri- 
umph. 

Louise was the only obstacle to Napoleon's 
entire success. When all others counseled the 
king to surrender she urged resistance, and her 
courage seemed to rise with misfortune. Na- 
poleon was well aware of the queen’s great in- 
fluence over her husband, of her popularity with 
the people, and he pursued her with the basest 
calumnies. A daily paper published in Berlin 

| under his supervision was filled with abuse of 
‘her. In an official bulletin issued just after 
the battle of Jena he accuses the queen of being 
| the author of all the calamities which had be- 
fallen Prussia. ‘These are his words: ‘ After 
her ridiculous journey to Erfurt and Weimar 
the queen entered Berlin a fugitive—alone. 
Among the standards we have taken are those 
embroidered by the hand of this princess, whose 
beauty has been as fatal to her people as that 
of Helen was to the citizens of Troy.” 

“Ts it not enough,” said Louise, weeping, 
‘*that Napoleon should rob the king of his 
crown? Must the honor of his wife be also 
sacrificed because the emperor is base enough 
to circulate the vilest calumnies about me ?” 

On the 25th of October, 1806, Marshal Da- 

| voust, with the van-guard of the French army, 
entered Berlin with all the pomp of war. The 
same day the strong fortress of Spandau sur- 
rendered without firing a shot, and the next 
Napoleon made his trinmphal entry into the 
capital. Nothing that could enhance his own 
‘triumph or still more humiliate his conquered 
foe was omitted by him. He took delight in 
|lacerating the feelings of the Prussians, and 
showing them how completely he was their 
|master. Upward of three hundred Prussian 
standards taken in the late battles were parad- 
ed through the streets of Berlin, while the cap- 
tured officers, most of them high-born, high- 
| spirited young men, were marched as a public 
spectacle through the city. Paris to-day in 
| her humiliation is but drinking the bitter cup 
| which Berlin sixty-five years ago drained to 
| the dregs. 
Prussia’s fortunes were now at the lowest 
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Dantzic had fallen; and with the battle 
of Friedland all hope from the Russian alli- 
ance had vanished. ‘The Emperor Alexander, 
dazzled by Napoleon’s successes, and cajoled 
faithless to Prus- 
“If you give me a finger’s length, I will 
give you an arm’s length,” the wily despot had 
said to him; and the two emperors very likely 
planned together the subjugation of Europe. 
‘They met, with embraces and lavish promises, 
and agreed upon an armistice without reference 
to Prussia. When, early in July, 1807, they 
held an interview on a raft in the Niemen for 
the purpose of arranging terms of peace, Alex- 
ander said, ‘I hate the English as much as 
you do!” and Napoleon replied, ‘If that is 
so, peace is concluded.” 

Alexander wished that the King of Prussia 
should be summoned to take part in their fur- 
ther deliberations. As an act of great con- 
descension Napoleon consented to admit Fred- 
erick William to an andience; but when the 
king entered his august presence in a plain 
soldier’s uniform, he took no other notice of 
him than to ask the usher if he was aware that 
the military shako and mustache were not parts 
of the dress prescribed for those admitted to 
an audience with the Emperor of the French. 
Though galled to the soul by the usurper’s in- 
solence, Frederick William never for a moment 
forgot his self-respect, or lost his dignity of 
bearing. 

The king’s position was most humiliating 
and painful, yet he remained for some days at 
‘ilsit with the two emperors, hoping to gain 
something for Prussia—at least to win back 
Magdeburg ; but Napoleon would abate nothing 
from his exorbitant demands, 

By the terms of the treaty submitted by Na- 
poleon, Prussia was to lose half her territory 
and population, and be subject to a war tax of 
six hundred million francs. All her fortresses 
were to remain in the hands of the French as 
security for the payment of this enormous sum, 
while the Prussians were to support 20,000 
French soldiers, who should be stationed 
Dantzic, and a military road directly across 
the kingdom was to afford free passage for Na- 
poleon’s armies. 


by his flatteries, had proved 
81a, 


Prussia’s Polish provinces 
were to be erected into a principality, to be 
ealled the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, and to be 
given to Saxony; all but one, which was to be 
ceeded to Russia. Thus Prussia received a 
righteous retribution for her crime in the par- 
tition of Poland fourteen years before. 

From the ceded provinces on the left bank 
of the Elbe a new kingdom was to be erected 
—the kingdom of Westphalia—and only as a 
particular mark of his regard for Alexander 


would Napoleon agree to restore to Prussia Si- | 


lesia and most of the German territory on the 
right bank of the Elbe. 

“There shall be no King of Prussia—not 
even a Margrave of Brandenburg,” said Na- 
poleon, in his arrogance. At these words even 
Alexander's plastic conscience took alarm, and 


at | 


he tried to obtain some better terms for Prus- 
sia. But Napoleon’s demands rose rather than 
abated. Instead of one military road through 
the kingdom he demanded five, and made oth- 
er increased exactions. 

Well aware of the queen’s beauty and fasci- 
nations, Alexander thought she might perhaps 
have some influence over the French emperor, 
and persuaded her to meet him at ‘Tilsit, 
Though Louise could never speak of this man, 
the author of all her country’s misfortunes, 
without a shudder, still, for Prussia’s sake, she 
was willing to sacrifice her own personal feel- 
ings and dignity. It was a sore trial to this 
refined, sensitive woman to meet as a suppliant 
the despot who had driven her husband from 
the throne, and cast the foulest aspersions on 
her honor. Louise says in her diary, “ What 
struggles it has cost me God only knows ; for, 
if I do not hate this man, I look upon him as 
the one who has caused the misfortunes of the 
king and the country.” 

She made two visits to the haughty conqueror. 
Napoleon acknowledged that the Queen of Prus- 
sia was the most beautiful woman he had ever 
seen, and he declared that whatever topic of 
conversation he broached, she managed, with 
the most admirable tact and delicacy, to come 
back to her one theme—Prussia, She implored 
Napoleon to prove himself indeed a hero by 
showing mercy to a fallen foe, and, if he would 
make no other concession, at least to restore 
Magdeburg. Just before dinner Napoleon 
gave her a rose; she at first refused it, then 
accepting it with an arch smile, she 
‘Yes, but at least with Magdeburg.” 

“‘T must observe to your majesty,” said Na- 
poleon, gruffly, “that it is J who give, and you 


said, 


only who must receive.” 


The king was present, silent and dejected at 
the sight of his wife’s unavailing sacrifice. 

As soon as the queen retired, Napoleon 
for Talleyrand and the Russian minister, 
concluded the treaty on the basis before 
down. 

** After all,” said he, *‘a fine woman and 
gallantry are not to be weighed against affairs 
of state.” 

At the earnest request of the Russian emper- 
or, Louise paid a second visit to Napoleon— 
unsuccessful as the first. 

As, at the conclusion of this visit, Napoleon 
was conducting her down the stairs, the queen 


sent 
and 
laid 


| paused, and, pressing the emperor's hand as he 
| bade her farewell, said, ‘‘Is it possible that 


after having had the good fortune to be so near 
the hero of the age he has not left me the sat- 
isfaction of being able to say that he has at- 
tached me to him for life ?” 

‘* Madame,” replied the emperor, “I lament 
if it is so; it is the effect of my evil destiny.” 

The royal pair returned to Memel, their only 
refuge upon Prussian soil. ‘‘ Let us be patient 
and steady, and wait, and God will help us,” 
said the pious king, greater even in his humili- 
ation and weakness than the atheistic Fred- 
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erick the Great at the height of his fame and 
power. 

4 Napoleon carried things with a high hand. 
As he confiscated one great estate after another 
he would say, “I will make the noblesse of 
Prussia so poor they will have to beg their 
bread.” 

The greatest necessary to 
meet the exactions of Napoleon—the gold serv- 

e of Frederick the Great was melted down, 
nd the royal family was so reduced as to be 
obliged to accept contributions from the people 
meet their household expenses. Many a 

itizen of Memel lived better than the king. 

At the queen’s earnest solicitation, the once 
banished prime minister Stein, ‘‘ the diamond 
and foundation-stone of the Prussian state,” 
was recalled, and under his wise conduct things 
began to wear a brighter aspect. But, hum- 
bled in the dust as she was, Prussia’s ‘‘ passion- 
time” was to continue long and bitter years. 

In her retirement at Memel the queen de- 
voted herself to the education of her children, 
six in number. The crown prince, Frederick 
William, was then twelve years of age, and a boy 
of much promise. She sought to animate him 
with her own patriotic spirit and love of coun- 
try. ‘ You see me weep,” she said to him aft- 
er the battle of Jena. ‘I weep for the down- | 
fall of my house and country. Recall these un- 
happy hours when I am no more, and weep 
such tears for me as I now weep for my coun- 
try. But do not be satisfied with tears: 


sacrifices were 


to 


act, 

Perhaps you may be | 
destined to deliver your country. Do not let 

yourself be carried away by the degeneracy of 

the ag Beaman! Court the fame of a gen- 

eral, of a hero; and if you can not raise your 

fallen country, then seek death, as Prince Louis 

Ferdinand has done!” 


de 


elop your strength. 


age. 


This son lived to see his country great among 
the nations of the earth; but to the second 
son, William, it has been given to repay, with 
interest, the ignominy heaped upon Prussia by 
Napoleon—to avenge the wrongs of Germany’s 
loveliest and best-beloved but most unhappy 
queen. 

Louise’s sister Frederika had formed a sec- 
ond marriage, and was now the Princess of 

She shared the exile of the royal house- 
1old; and among the most intimate friends of 
the family was Scheffner, an old officer who 
had served in the armies of Frederick the | 
Great. He was a man of considerable literary 
culture, and a writer of some note. He 
scribes the Princess Frederika as very charm- 
ing in person and manner, with a spice of co- 
quetry, and a most musical voice; but of the 
queen he speaks as of a superior being, declar- 
ing that, with the utmost loveliness of person, 
she possessed every grace of mind and heart. 

As months passed on some faint gleams of 
hope arose amidst the utter darkness that had 
settled round the Prussian state. 
whelming defeat of Napoleon in the battle of | 
Eylau had caused him to be somewhat more | 


de- 


i 
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demands, and disasters in 
1 rendered necessary the recall 
stationed in Prussia, 
also came from Berlin that the people 
e sullen and discontented, impatient of the 
foreign yoke, vet kept silent through fear. Na- 
poleon declared his wish to reorganize as speed- 


moderate in his 
Spain at lengtl 
of the French soldiers 
Reports 


wer 


ily as possible the Prussian monarchy, ‘* whose 
intermediate position for 
tranquillity of Europe.” 

In November, 1809, the French evacuated 
the whole country except the garrisons and 
fortresses on the Oder, and on the 3d of De- 

the royal family returned to Berlin 
amidst great rejoicings. 


was necessary the 


cember 
Sixteen years before, 
in this same month of December, Louise had 
made her triumphal entry into Berlin 
bride. 

That night at the theatre, in presence of an 
immense assembly, ‘‘ God bless the king!” 
sung amidst the wildest enthusiasm. 

The king was greatly elated at being once 
more in his capital, but the queen was oy] 


as a 


was 


pre 
Her health was 
shaken; but as the spring advanced 
she became better and more cheerful. In the 
beautiful spring weather the royal family sought 
their charming retreat at Potsdam, and on East- 
er-Sunday Louise received the sacrament from 
the hands of her beloved pastor, Doctor Rib- 
beck. 

The king had made his wife a birthday prom- 

that, as soon as official engagements per- 

1, they would both visit her father and her 
aged grandmother. June was fixed upon as 
the time for the visit. On the 24th the queen 
set out for Mecklenburg; the king was soon to 
follow. At Fiirstenburg she was met by her 
father, her sister Frederika, and two brothers; 
at New Strelitz her grandmother stood on the 
palace steps to receive her. One of the ladies 
present chanced to remark upon the beauty of 
a set of pearl ornaments worn by the queen. 
** Yes,” said she, ‘*I am fond of these orna- 
ments; I kept them when I had to part with 
my other jewels. Pearls suit me: they are 
emblems of tears, and I have shed so many.” 

On the 28th the king arrived. As the queen 
had a slight cold, she remained in the house with 
her brother George while the rest of the party 
went to inspect some alterations in the chapel. 
She said to her brother, ‘‘ Dear George, now I 
am quite happy ;” and then, seating herself at 
her father’s escritoire, she wrote: 


ed with an unwonted sadness. 
some 


nat 


ed, th 


‘My pear Fatuer,—I am very happy to-day as your 
daughter and the wife of the best of husbands. 
“* LOvISE. 
“ New Srreuitz, 28th June, 1810.” 
These were the last words she ever wrote. 
On the 29th the whole party went to the ducal 
castle of Hohenzieritz, and here Louise gre 
rapidly worse. She was seized with spasms 
and difficulty of breathing, and the king was 
bliged to leave without her. He promised to 
return as soon as possible, but fell ill on the 
way back, and was laid up at Charlottenburg. 
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After a week's illness the queen ecmnt bet- | 


ter; but one morning, as the papers containing 
news of Bonaparte’s abdication were being read 
to her, she was again seized with difficulty of 
breathing, and could only gasp, ** Air! air!” 
The king was sent for, but urgent business mat- 
ters prevented his setting out at once. 

** All this time,” says Eylert, ‘‘ Louise lay, 
looking like an angel, repeating hymns she had 
learned in childhood, thankful for every thing, 
and fearful lest her attendants might become 
weary with watching. On Wednesday at mid- 
night she was again seized with spasms. Her 
father was called at three o'clock. ‘Lord, 
Thy ways are not our ways,’ said the old man, 
solemnly. ‘It would be hard if I should die,’ 
said Louise: ‘think of the king and the chil- 
dren!’ 

‘She kept growing weaker and weaker. At 
four o'clock on the morning of the 19th the king 
arrived, and read the evil tidings in the faces 
that met his anxious inquiries. The physician 
told him that the queen’s disease was a con- 
firmed affection of the heart, and that, human- 
ly speaking, there was no hope.” The king’s 
face became so distorted with agony that no 
one would have recognized him. When heen- 
tered the queen’s apartment he could not speak, 
and she was greatly alarmed at his extreme agi- 
tation. 

‘*Dear friend,” she said, ‘‘ why are you so 
sad? Am Tin such great danger?” 

He gave an evasive answer, and 

“God be thanked that I am here!” 

‘* Who came with you?” asked the queen. 

“Fritz and Wilhelm,” replied the king. 

**Oh, what a delight!” Louise exclaimed. 

Frederick William could endure this no lon- 
ger. He went out under pretense of seeking 
his ‘sons. 
said, “It has shaken me to see him; his em- 
brace was so passionate, as if he was bidding 
me farewell—as if I must die!” 

The crown prince and William (the present 
Emperor of Germany) now came to her. She 


added, 


repeated several times, ‘‘ My Fritz! my Wil- | 


helm!” and looked at them long and wistfully. 


They soon left the room, and the king, now | 
He put one arm | 


outwardly calm, returned. 
around the dying queen, and held her hand. 
The spasms became more and more violent. 
‘Lord Jesus, make it short!” she said, gave 
one low, deep sigh, and so departed. 
in the Lustschloss (pleasure-castle) of Hohen- 
zieritz, on the 19th of July, 1810. 

‘*She died in the pleasure-castle where she 
was born,” says Jean Paul. ‘If it must lose 
its happy name, c all it a temple, she died in it 
so holy and so fair.’ 

“But death had no power over that high 
beauty ; a holy peace rested on those noble feat- 
ures,” said one who gazed upon that lovely 
face, transfigured and glorified by the light of 
that other life which we call death. 

For a time all were silent; no words must 
break that holy calm. At length Frederick 


When he had left the room Louise | 


She died | 


William rose, kissed — closed the pm ar eyes, 
and stood gazing, mute and tearless, at the 
heavenly repose of that beautiful face ; then, a 
man stricken by a woe never to be healed on 
| earth, he sought his two sons, and led them up 
to take a last look at their mother. While they 
knelt and sobbed by the dear, lifeless form the 
king paced up and down with a look of despair 
on his face which none who saw it could ever 
forget. ‘If she had not been mine, she would 
not have died!” he said in his first agony and 
desolation ; then he shut his grief within his 
own breast, and became more silent and re- 
served than ever. 
The artists commissioned to reproduce the 
beautiful form in marble worked long and faith- 
fully, but without success—that ideal loveliness 
| seemed beyond their power. Atlength Rausch 
succeeded. He first made a cast which the 
king heard much spoken of, and asked to see. 
‘It is fearfully like,” he said. ‘Take it away, 
and do not let me see it again.” Then he 
burst into tears, the first which had come to his 
relief since the queen’s death. 
He then requested Rausch to execute a de- 
sign for a monument. Rausch finished that, 
and still another—a reclining figure asleep— 
which he intended to keep himself. It was so 
exquisite that the king desired to possess it, 
/and Rausch gave it tohim. The monumentis 

now in the mausoleum of Charlottenburg; the 
| reclining figure in the antique temple at Sans- 
| Souci, where it has long been a shrine for sym- 
pathetic hearts, 

At the first victory for the Prussian arms 
over Napoleon the king z reverently laid a laurel 
wreath upon the grave of his Louise, who had 
so loved, so sorrowed for her country, and 
whose gentle heart had broken for its sake. 

In death, as in life, Louise remained the 
| king’s inspiration—his good angel: all his ef- 

forts for the weal of the people she had loved 
| so well were made in her name. There was 
the ** Louisen Denkmal,” a little dowry for such 
| poor, deserving couples as should be betrothed 
on the anniversary of her death; there were 


| Louise schools for the training of governesses, 


and for the general improvement of women. 
The order of the Iron Cross was founded on 
| her birthday, as Prussia began its new strug- 
| gle for freedom ; ; and ere long still another was 
| instituted—the ‘‘ Louise Order”—in honor of 
| those women who devoted themselves to the 
(care of the sick and wounded from the battle- 
field. 

And thus, as a type of purest, noblest wom- 
anhood, Louise of Prussia lives to-day. Though 
| her eyes were not gladdened by the sight of her 
country’s resurrection from the dust, yet in 
| this, the hour of its triumph and its glory, 
| Prussia cherishes her memory as that of no 
| other woman is cherished ; and linking her 
}name with its best and holiest charities, the 
| Fatherland shows its love and pride in the 
“ angel-good and angel-fair Louise,” its martyr- 
queen. 
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T was about fifteen years ago that Thalberg 

was in this country. Jenny Lind had been 
here two or three years before, and Alboni and | 
Grisi a little later, and Vieuxtemps and Sivori 
and Ole Bull had arrived a dozen years before. 
Jullien, with his monster orchestra, had given 
monstrous concerts in the monstrous hall of | 
Castle Garden, and many a musician of less fame | 
had come to try his fortune. But we had had 
neither of the acknowledged masters of the piano, | 
the founders of the modern school of playing— 
Liszt and Thalberg. Liszt, spoiled and capri- | 
cious, played very seldom. Chopin, more a 
composer thaa a performer, we in America had 
never supposed would cross the sea: so sensi- 
tive, so delicate, so shadowy, his life seemed to 
exhale, a passionate sighof music. In the stormy, | 
blood-soaked, ruined Paris of to-day it is not 
easy to imagine those evenings at the Prince | 
Czartoryski’s, when Chopin played in the moon- | 
light the mazurkas and polonaises and waltzes | 
which moonlight or opium seem often to have | 
inspired, but through which the proud move- | 
ment of the old Polish dance and song so often 
also triumphantly rings. 

In George Sand’s ‘‘ Letters of a Traveler” 
Chopin also appears, but sadly and hopeless- 
ly. The phrase of Xavier de Maistre, in speak- | 
ing of the Fornarina and Raphael, is the under- 
tone of all the passages of the book that speak 
of Chopin—‘‘ She loved her love more than her | 
lover.” ‘Then came the burial at the Madeleine, | 
with his own funeral march beating time to his 
grave. But of all composers for the piano Chopin | 
The others play | 


seems to be the truest poet. 
cunuingly upon the ear, but he touches the soul. | 
The mere pianist who had aroused the most en- 
thusiasm in this country was Leopold de Meyer, 


who came more than twenty years ago. It was 
an exhilarating, Champagne style. ‘There was 
a grotesque little plaster cast of him in the shop 
windows at the time, which was a capital carica- | 
ture. He was represented crouching over the in- 
strument, with enormous hands spread upon the | 
key-board, and his fat knees crowding in to cover | 
all the rest of the space. It was slam-bang play- | 
ing, but so skillful, and with such a tickling 
melody, that it was irresistibly popular. His | 
‘¢ Marche Marocaine,” a brilliant tour de force, | 
was always sure to captivate the audience; and | 
as De Meyer played with his whole body, and 
with evident zest, his success was indisputable. 
His concerts were sometimes given in the old 
Tabernacle upon Broadway, near Leonard Street, | 
the circular church which for so many years was 
the chief public hall in the city. The platform | 
was almost in the centre, and the aisles radiated | 
from it. The galleries went quite around the 
building, and, except for the huge columns which | 
supported a dome, it was convenient both for | 
hearing and seeing. Here were some of the great | 
antislavery meetings in the hottest days of the | 
agitation. ‘The anniversaries were held here, and 
it was the scene of all popular lectures and of 
concerts. A few blocks above, upon Broadway, 
near Canal Street, was the old Apollo Hall, 
where the first Philharmonic concerts took place. 
In those early days of the German music—days 
which followed the City Hotel epoch and the 


Garcia opera—people were so unaccustomed to 
the proprieties of the concert-room that the Easy 
Chair has even known some persons to whisper 


| and giggle during the performance of the finest 


symphonies of Beethoven and Mozart, and so 
excessively rude as to rustle out of the hall be- 
fore the last piece was ended. 

Upon one such occasion it said to its neighbor, 
as they were coming out, 

**It is a pity such ill-mannered people should 
come among ladies and gentlemen.” 

‘* Til-mannered!” quoth its neighbor; ‘I as- 


| sure you they are carriage company from the 


neighborhood of Union Square.” 

In these days of universal respectful attention 
at the Philharmonic concerts to the performance 
of fine music it is but a curious reminiscence of 
long-passed boorishness, this of persons who 
whispered and giggled, and rustled out before the 
end, at concerts, to the disturbance of all man- 
nerly people. 

As the city grew the concerts came up town, 
and were for some time given at Niblo’s concert- 
room. But, wherever they were, one person was 


| for many years constantly familiar, sometimes as 


general director, sometimes as pianist to accom- 
pany singing, always modest, courteous, and ef- 
ficient, a man widely and most kindly remem- 
bered—Henry C. Timm. Like most of our mu- 
sical benefactors, he was a German, and gave les- 
sons in piano-playing. He was not one of the 
great virtuosos, but his touch was delicate and 
nimble, and he had a sincere love of his art. 
Often and often, at a house always pleasant from 
that reminiscence, with the consent of parent and 
pupil, and to his own great delight, the hour de- 


| signed for the scholar’s scales and exercises was 


given to the master’s playing. He was fond of 
Weber’s ‘‘ Invitation to the Waltz,” and he play- 
ed it with force and precision and the utmost 
delicacy. Mr. Timm had a pale, smooth, sharp 
face, a rather prim manner, and a quick, modest 
gait. He was most simple-hearted, and loved a 
joke; and his fun was all the more effective from 
his very sober face and his lisp. It was his wife 
who was for so long the most efficient actress at 
Mitchell’s old Olympic in the palmy days of bur- 
lesque. 

It was at Niblo’s that Thalberg played. Many 
of the virtuosos had been—like De Meyer—so ex- 
travagant in their action, and so evidently what 
we now call ‘‘ sensational,” that there was great 
curiosity to see the master whose name had been 
familiar since 1830, and famous since 1835, when 
he first played in Paris. ‘The comparative esti- 
mate of the two men, Liszt and Thalberg, was 
that the former was a player of eccentric genius, 
the latter of consummate talent: a judgment 
which is very apt to spring from a superficial 
theory that eccentricity is the signet of genius. 
The long hair, the wild aspect of Paganini, have 
done much to confirm this feeling. 

At the concerts of Thalberg there were some 
preliminary performances, and then a gentleman 
of ordinary size, with side whiskers and no mus- 
tache, and unostentatiously dressed, entered upon 
the platform. His manner was grave and tran- 
quil, and he bowed respectfully as he seated him- 
self at the instrument. Immediately, without a 
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lourish or grimace, steadily and calmly watching | 


ft 

the audience, he touched the piano, and it began 
to sing. ‘There was no pounding, no muscular 
contortion. Nothing but his hands seemed to be 
engaged, and apparently without effort they ex- 
hausted the whole force of the instrument. It 
was in every respect except its great effective- 
1ess the reverse of De Meyer’s playing. ‘The ef- 
fect, indeed, was astonishing. When he arose, 
as quietly and gravely as he had seated himself, 
there was a tumult of applause, to which he bow- 
ed and tranquilly withdrew. 

The characteristic of his style is well known. 
It was a series of harmonious combinations of 
all the resources of the key-board, through which 
the melody was clearly articulated. It was by 
study and by long practice only that he carried 
this method to its perfection. Thus in one of 
his great fantasias, that from Mozart’s ‘* Don 
Giovanni,” the sentiment of the whole opera is 
reproduced. You do not admire brilliant varia- 
tions upon a theme selected from the opera, but 
you are affected by the passionate movement of 
the entire work. Itisawonderfulepitome. Yet 
the same respect which he showed for his audience 
and for himself, and which made him always a 
self-possessed gentleman, he also had for his in- 
strument. De Meyer, for instance, seemed to 
suppose that the full range and power of the 
piano could not be developed except by gro- 
tesque methods. Other players treat it as if 
impatient of its limitations, and resolved to 
make an orchestra of a feeble key-board. But 
Thalberg instinctively apprehended the character 
of the instrument, and respected its limitations 
as well as its powers, and knew that its utmost 
resource was attainable by skilled motion rather 
than by brute force. Therefore it was that he 
played with his hands, and not with his knees 
and his body. But the force of his fingers was 
magical, and the volume of sound that followed 
was as great as any player evoked. 

Indeed, Thalberg was a player only, and not, 
in the sense of Chopin, a composer. What are 
called his compositions are arrangements and 
adaptations of themes from operas treated in 
his manner, and for the purpose of developing 
them with all the richness of the instrument. The 
originality is in the method of instrumentation, 
and in this he was original, and is really the 
founder of the present piano school. As a play- 
er his characteristic was the cantabile—the sing- 
ing quality; and this he had beyond all players. 
The tlowing sweetness of his style is indescribable. 
There were many, indeed, who complained of a 
want of fire, and denied him that passion with- 
out which no work of art is perfect. But it was 
impossible to hear him play his fantasia from 
** Don Giovanni,” for instance, without perceiv- 
ing all the passion of the original. Mozart was 
not dimmed under his hands. And the impres- 
sion of coldness was largely due, doubtless, to 






the tranquillity and propriety of his appearance | 


and manner. 

The most generally popular of his successors 
at the piano in this country was undoubtedly 
Gottschalk, who was here quite as early as 
Thalberg, whose fame eclipsed all others. Upon 
his arrival Gottschalk played privately at a small 
party. He was a foreign-looking youth, with 
a peculiarly dull eye, and taciturn, but he was 
familiar with every kind of music. When he 
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was asked he played Chopin, and with great skill 
But his chief successes were his West Indian 
melodies, which were full of picturesque sugges- 
tion. His execution was most rapid, brilliant, 
and forcible, but a great deal of his playing was 
too evidently tours de force. It was always in- 
teresting to watch his audience, when, upon be- 
ing recalled, he began one of the West Indian 
strains. ‘There was a minor monotonous theme 
in them which fascinated the listeners. They 
heard the beat of the tambourine, and saw the 
movement of the dance, and with them ail the 
characteristic scenery and association of the trop- 
ics filled their imaginations. The languid grace, 
the rich indolence, the gay profusion of the lands 
where the banana grows were all suggested by the 
sound, 

3ut how many admirable players there have 
been, and among the best of the more recent 
Alide Topp, Miss Mehlig, and Miss Krebs, who 
seemed to have conquered every mechanical difli- 
culty, and not to lack the power of men in play- 
ing. The old halls, indeed, are long since de 
serted, and Nilsson, the latest diva, new-lighted 
upon our shores, does not sing below Fourteenth 
Street. Meanwhile the conspicuous mention of 
one of the familiar names, as of Jenny Lind, 
or Alboni, or Thalberg, recalls a hundred delight- 
ful evenings; and when, as now, one passes 
through the bridge of Mirza out of sight, how 
many Easy Chairs pause for a moment to remem- 
ber not only the great artist, but those who, by 
association, make the memory of him and the 
pleasure he gave perennial and delightful. 


ALTHOUGH it is an age of newspapers, it is 
not yet certainly decided that whatever is new 
shall therefore be considered news, or fit for the 
public eye. An inquisitive child, poring over the 
advertisements in many papers, would grievous- 
ly perplex his father if he should insist upon an 
explanation of much that he reads; and the 
perplexity would become profound if his mother 
should join in his request. And there are reports 
and descriptions of many aspects of life which 
are undoubtedly very new to many readers, but 
which are, like the advertisements, very difficult 
to explain. When a man calls upon an editor 
to state why he admits to his columns certain 
notices or advertisements, the usual reply is that 
the editor is not a moral censor. He offers to 
the public a vehicle of communication, and he 
does not, and can not, guarantee the truth or the 
propriety of the thing communicated. ‘This is 
a general plea, which is not true in detail. For, 
in the first place, the editor does regard propri- 
ety of form. If a man should send to a reputa- 
ble newspaper an announcement that a cock- 
fight would take place in his house upon a cer- 
tain day, or that he had a dog-pit for which he 
solicited public favor, or should offer still more 
questionable advertisements yet of things not 
forbidden by statute, the reputable newspaper 
would decline. 

Yet if many of the same objects were sought 
under phrases not obnoxious to instant censure, 
although well understood by the editor, they 
would often be admitted; while some he would 
reject under every pretense; and often, but not 
always, not so much for the reason of immoral- 
ity itself as that certain immorality is hurtful to 
| trade. So he is a moral censor in such matters, 
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after all; and the question is upon what princi- 
ple his censure shall proceed. If he knows that 
a proposition apparently fair is really a trap, and 
that the advertiser, under pretense of benefiting 
the public, really means to swindle it, may the 
editor plead that he can not be sponsor for the 
public, and that all baggage must be at the risk 
of the owner? ‘* Where will this principle of 
exclusion lead ?” demands the editor. ‘‘ Shalla 
Presbyterian publisher refuse to print the adver- 
tisement of a Methodist meeting, or a Baptist 
paper decline the anncuncement of a Quaker 
book? Shall a Roman Catholic, meeting a 
stranger upon the street, refuse to show him the 
way to the Jewish synagogue, lest he be privy to 
the loss of his soul ?” 

But the answer to such questions is evident. 
Such information does not tend to the violation 
of the moral law, while if a man is so absolute a 
sectary as really to believe another man’s soul 


imperiled by the teachings of other churches and | 


divines, he certainly ought not to connive at such 
peril because of money. Clearly the principle 
of the newspaper must be that it will not direct- 
ly nor indirectly consciously connive at immo- 
rality. By assuming the responsibility of publi- 
cation its conductor has not divested himself of 
his individual accountability. He can not, of 
course, know whether the linen which the mer- 
chant advertises as the cheapest ever offered in 
this market really is the cheapest, nor whether 
the hats which are announced as the best hats in 
the world do actually enjoy that proud pre-emi- 
nence, nor is it necessary that he should. ‘That 
is the rhetoric of advertising which is universally 
understood. But the case is essentially differ- 


ent when the editor really does know that the 


enterprise to which the public is exhorted to give 
money is a cheat, and he can no more honor- 
ably advertise it than he could pick pockets. 
Tom does not save his honor nor his morals be- 
cause, while he allows Dick to take his hands 
and steal Harry’s money, he turns his head away 
and loudly protests that every tub must stand on 
its own bottom. 

If, then, the editor must discriminate, upon 
what compulsion must he? how far and in what 
way may he plainly expose the vices that lie 
hidden like man-traps and spring-guns all around 
the path of the great journey? ‘There are the 
most insidious temptations every where in high- 
ly civilized communities. ‘They are draped and 
colored and softened so that they are as seduc- 
tive as warm airs and sweet odors. You have 


been, perhaps, at Baden-Baden or at some oth- | 


er fashionable gambling place in Europe. ‘Then 
among the most vivid and delightful of your rec- 
ollections is the picture of that gay and luxuri- 
ous scene. There are the spacious and brilliant 
casino; the garden walks; the ball-room; the 
band delightfully playing ; the groups of strangers 
from all the world; the universal soft murmur 
and grace and charm; and there is the handsome 
and silent room where the cards are dealt, and, 
with neat ebony rakes upon the cloth table, for 
tunes and hopes and lives are noiselessly and 
courteously swept away. The summer moon- 
light bathes the lustrous orange-trees in the 
walks. Youth and beauty sigh and whisper in 
the enchanted shade, Circe’s palace and feast 
were not fairer or more deadly. 

In ancient days, when the Easy Chair saw 
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that spectacle, the labyrinth of bewildering brill 
iancy was only a jungle. ‘To stake your money 
was to fight the tiger, and the tiger generally 
had the best of it. ‘There are sober citizens 
whom the Chair sometimes sees, who bear to 
this day the scars of that deadly encounter. Now 
it is not necessary to go to Baden-Baden to 
grapple with the ferocious beast. ‘Those sharp, 
fatal claws are sheathed in velvet nearer home. 
That jungle is a twitch-grass—a Canada thistle 
—it is that terrible and pervasive pusley against 
which Mr. Warner protests in his ‘*Summer in 
a Garden.” ‘That casino’s name is legion. It 
is at Newport, at Saratoga, at Long Branch; 
it is infinitely various, but universal, in New 
York and in every great city. ‘The young man 
who wishes to ‘‘ see life” rings and enters. 
“Many a gallant, gay domestic 
Bows before him at the door.” 


It is all luxury and splendor and repose. The 
supper is laid and the wines sparkle; and in the 
stillest room of all the same old tiger shows just 
the glistening tip of his deadly claws as he clutch- 
es the heart out of some foolish boy. ‘The law 
denounces that beast. Can the newspaper do a 
greater service than to hunt him out? Knavery 
seeks darkness and seclusion. What is the press 
but a detective’s lantern? How can it be more 
advantageously used than by being turned upon 
skulking villainy ? 

If the tiger wished to advertise, the honest 
newspaper would decline. We should all ap- 
prove. If it wished to strike a positive blow for 
public morality, it would expose the animal. 
Again we should all approve. Is that the only 
kind of beast it should denounce? If there are 
worse monsters and more unspeakable, shall the 
press be silent? ‘There is, indeed, danger that 
in exposing a peril you advertise it, as in depre- 
cating a policy you may suggest it. When the 
mob is raging about the culprit whom it has 
caught, to say to it, “‘'The town pump is just 
round the corner, but don’t nail his ears to it,” 
will probable insure for him that fate. So to 
remark that it is a solemn duty to expose vice ; 
that bang-chewing is one of the most noxious in- 
toxications known; and that at Number 2000 in 
Avenue X is the most sumptuous, and therefore 
the most pernicious and most strenuously to be 
avoided, establishment for the purpose in the 
world, would be the very advertisement which 
the bang-man most earnestly desires; and the 
newspaper would involuntarily, and with the best 
possible intention, have become a pander to vice. 

But it is a great mistake to suppose that news- 
papers can not deal with certain universal vices 
because to speak of them is to advertise them 
and really multiply vice. It is in this, as else- 
where, a question of method. A preacher may 
so set forth Christianity as to disgust every sensi- 
ble hearer, and repel those whom another shall 
persuade, as the south wind persuades buds in 
spring. There is no difficulty, however appar- 
ently unmanageable, that a newspaper may not 
deal with successfully if it deals skillfully. But 
the timidity and the pruriency that are sometimes 
observable in the press are due mainly to the 
public itself—to the reader. If the debasing in- 
fluence of French fiction is sometimes seen in 
the English novel, it is because the results of 
that influence are found to be acceptable to the 
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reader. ‘The excuse of a single reader—of that 
one, for instance, who is at this moment reading 
these lines—is that one man does not count; 
that his influence is nothing. And it is remark- 
able that an age which preaches so loudly the 
gospel of individual action, which asserts the very 
unit of society to be the individual, should be the 


time also in which every man is so likely to de- | 


preciate his individual influence and weight, and 
so apt to forbear the attempt to exercise it. 

It would be curious to trace in this country, 
which is politically organized upon the declara- 
tion of equal individual right, the reasons of this 
want of confidence in individual influence, and 
the lack of a deep sense of individual responsi- 
bility. Much, of course, is to be attributed to 
the universal deference to the majority. As De 
Quincey says that a man who indulges himself 
in murder will presently come to Sabbath-break- 
ing and procrastination, so those who defer to 
the majority in all great public concerns will 
find themselves easily yielding to it in private 
duties. 
force a man to regard himself as one drop only 
in the flood of the majority. He forgets that the 
flood is only an aggregate of drops. So he does 
not feel that the public is but the private multi- 
plied. He reads an offensive paper, he sees a 
mean action—‘‘the public likes it!” he says, 
with a shrug and a sight Who likes it? Does 
he like it? Does his neighbor like it? Why 
do they not bring their influence to bear? What 
he says is only an excuse for his cowardice. 


the press to grapple with great evils, to expose 
evil-doers of every kind, and not only to rebuke 
vice in the slums, but dishonesty and corruption 


in high position, it must sturdily sustain it, while | 


it holds it to the strictest responsibility. It was 


Cain who asked, ‘‘ Am I my brother’s keeper ?” | 


and there are many and many who still excuse 
themselves under the same plea. While, there- 
fore, the honorable editor, whatever he may say, 
does not make his paper—as he ought not to make 


and criminal may paste his placard at pleasure, 
but aims to make the honest, not the dishonest, 


editor in the general well-being. 
his part. It is not, indeed, entirely true either 
that the press makes the public, or the public the 
press, But there is an immense reciprocal in- 
fluence. 
is shocked to see in the shop windows a certain 


enough for him to protest that the public delights 


in filth; for some terrible Nathan will say to ev- | 


ery such David, Have you done, and are you do- 
ing, what you can as an individual to correct the 
taste which demands those pictures, or do you 


idly think that one man can do nothing? Every | 
man who does a great work believes, as effective | 


reformers always believed, that one with God is 
a majority. 


Tue propriety of the modern manner of 
**mounting”’ plays at the theatre with the strict- 


est regard to what is called historical accuracy | 


was the subject of an admirable essay a year or 
two since by Mr. Richard Grant White, and the 


The tendency of a popular system is to | 


And if the parent walking in the streets | 
| the accessories is indispensable. 
kind of illustrated paper, to whose debasements | 
his children even in passing are exposed, it is not | 


| detail it was admirable. 
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splendors of the ‘‘ revivals’ at some of the the. 
atres, and especially at Booth’s, constantly sug- 
gest the question to those who, sitting in that the- 
atre, await the rising of the curtain. ‘‘ If Henry 
the Eighth is to be played,” asks Pistol of his 
companion, ‘* would you see his Majesty enter in 
Wellington boots and a cocked hat? and Queen 
Katharine in such a dress as your cousin Kate 
wears, conquering, every evening? If it is Mac- 
beth or Hamlet, will you have them in our 
hats and dress-coats? And if not, if you will 
have their costume such as we know that they 
wore, why not have the objects around them such 
as we know that they were? ‘The palace of Henry 
the Eighth, whose domestic life Goldwin Smith 
says used to be felicitously described by an old 
Oxford professor as ‘clouded with infelicities,’ 
was not furnished with carpets and Paris uphol- 
stery. If, therefore, you will dress him as he 
was, do the same justice to his house. Let us 
have persons and scenes as faithfully reproduced 
as possible.” 

To this, which is the fair, usual statement of 
the argument, the friend seems to answer that he 
would be obliged to Pistol if he would describe 
the dress of Macbeth and of Hamlet; and if he 
can not accurately do so, will he say how impor- 
tant that kind of accuracy probably is if even he 
can not determine it? Does he think that the 
other spectators will be troubled by anachronisms 
and improprieties of detail in representation if he 
isnot? And, if so, is not the reason this—that 


| Macbeth and Hamlet are not figures of history, 
If the public—if any number of persons—wish | 


but of the imagination, and that although the 
scene is laid in Scotland, it is not the geograph- 
ical Scotland, the land o’ bannocks and barley- 
meal, buta true fairy-land, likethat Shakespearean 
Bohemia which is washed by the sea? ‘They are 
denizens of the realm of imagination. ‘Therefore 
we must discriminate. Dramas that are strictly 


| historical and local must be treated differently. 


Henry the Eighth, for instance, is a clearly out- 
lined figure in the fancy. His burly person, his 


| cap and feather, his doublet, are parts of his im- 
it—a mere dead wall upon which every quack | 


pression upon the mind. 
name recalls them all, 


The mention of his 
Therefore, if the royal 


| Blue-beard should be represented in a summer 
convenience of the public his private profit, the | 
individual reader has the same interest with the | 
He must do | 


sack of to-day and trowsers which would have 
satisfied D’Artois, we should all greet his Majesty 
with uproarious laughter. And so with Queen 
Katharine and Richard the Second and Richard 
the Third. The association of these persons 
with another time and costume is so universal 
and absolute that some degree of accuracy in 
But even this 
may go so far as to destroy the real effect of the 
play. 

‘hus Bulwer’s play of ‘* Richelieu,” which must 
have been written for Mr. Crummles's renowned 
tragedian, Folair, it is so full of tedious ‘‘ gag,” 
was put upon the stage at Booth’s Theatre with 
the utmost study and care. Richelieu’s chamber 
was a reproduction, it is said, of an old room in 
Rouen, and it may well have been, for in every 
When the curtain rose 
and discovered Richelieu sitting at his table with 
the study lamp, the dim light obscurely thrown 


| upon the recess in which was the heavily draped 


bed, the fire burning in the chimney, and the 
massive ceiling—these admirably finished details, 


| with the careful costume and withered figure of 


the Cardinal, made as perfect a picture as could 





be seen. A series of such would bea unique and 
delightfulentertainment. It was old France, and 
this was the famous French minister. But when 
he spoke—-! What! did his Eminence speak 
English in his soliloquies ? 

Upon which Pistol, of course, explodes, and 
remarks that such a question is foolish, because, 
he says, something must be left to the imagina- 
tion. His friend does not deny it. But he says 


that if the appeal is to the imagination, that fac- | 


ulty ought to be helped, and not perplexed. Now 
the inevitable effect of extreme accuracy of de- 
tail in the scene is to quicken the sense of accu- 
racy and propriety. 
ing in the chimney, the fact of the season of the 
year is forced upon the mind, perhaps rather im- 
pertinently, and it expects and demands that 
every thing shall conform. It is cold weather, 
and the mind will look out for cold weather every 
where. So when the architecture and equipment 
of the room are unequivocally and characteris- 


tically French, and every personage and incident | 


mentioned are French, and the mind, like a stage 
with a scene, is ‘‘ set” with France, it is shocked 
by hearing a Frenchman soliloquizing in English. 
And the same involuntary logic inevitably car- 
ries us further. 

We descend from Richelieu’s chamber into the 
street. We stand at the foot of a spacious flight 
of steps which ascend to the royal palace. ‘The 
king and his courtiers appear, and presently the 
Lord Cardinal. ‘There is expostulation, recrim- 
ination, and finally ‘‘the curse of Rome” is 
threatened, and the faithful drop reverently to 
their knees. What do they kneel upon? It is 
the street of Paris. 
figured Nicholson. It is smooth and clean as a 
floor. In fact, it is a floor. It is no street at all. 
Pistol again goes off, and demands common-sense. 
To which his friend can only reply that the theory 
of the representation absolutely requires complete- 
ness and symmetry. If the chamber of Cardinal 
Richelieu in his house in Paris is faithfully repre- 
sented to the least characteristic detail, and the 
observation has become so sensitive, surely it is 
absurd to destroy the illusion by emerging from 
the finished chamber upon a pavement which is 
no pavement. If you wish the imagination to 
transform the boards of the stage into a street, it 
can do it; but it can just as easily transform a 
few hints of scenery intothe Cardinal’s room: and, 
indeed, if you leave it to do that, it will do the 
other much more readily. Besides, if the imag- 
ination is equally active in both scenes, the ef- 
fect of the whole will be proportional and satis- 
factory, as it can not possibly be now. 

And there is another obvious consequence of 


the system of this exquisite accuracy in detail. | 


The last scene in ‘‘ Richelieu” is a spacious sa/on 
in the palace. It is admirably done. It is truly 
French, and as the scene opens you are in royal 
France itself. It is the finest picture, as in the 
scene of the Cardinal's chamber. Suddenly into 
this royal salon enter a group of persons, estima- 
ble, the spectator is fain to believe, to the last 
degree, but not in the least royal or courtly. 


gentlemen honestly earning a living; but the 


difficulty and the danger are as with the Cardi- | 


nal’s familiarity with the English language, and 
as with the board pavements; or, indeed, they 
may be not a street but the royal gardens, for 
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If there is a fire visibly burn- | 


But the pavement is trans- | 
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boards are as much earth as stone, and the obe- 
dient imagination will follow either hint. The 
fact is that if the scenery exactly represents a 
royal palace, the actors must exactly represent 
royal personages, or the impression sought will 
be lost. Indeed, the principle of this theory of 
mounting plays is not that they are representa- 
tions so much as reproductions. And the peril 
is as in the kindred art of painting. If a tin 
platter in a picture is painted with such skill of 
imitation that you wish to thump it, it is certain- 
ly a defect, because the other parts can not be 
brought to the same perfection. 

So while in historical plays there must be a 
certain regard for propriety of detail, it must not 
be excessive ; it must not seek absolute accura- 
cy, or the harmony, which is essential to reality 
of effect, will he lost. And this modern method 
of perfect detail can not wisely be applied to 
purely imaginative plays, such as ‘‘ Lear” and 
**Macbeth” and ‘** Hamlet.” They are not of 
Britain and Scotland and Denmark, nor of any 
particular century—they are of the world of im- 
agination. One of the most laughable of come- 
dies was the performance of Verdi's opera of 
**Macbetto” in Florence, when the persons of 
the drama appeared in tartans and bare legs. 
The ludicrous effort at reality instantly destroy- 
ed the illusion. It would not be safe, indeed, 
for an actor to come ugon the stage as Hamlet 


| in the costume of a New York gentleman of to- 


day; and for the same reason, but the same rea- 
son only, that we do not wish to see our friends 
masquerading in the costume of other times— 
that is, because we do not wish our attention di- 
verted from the man to his clothes. 

An English critic has recently published some 
extracts from the correspondence of a German 
gentleman in England a hundred years ago, 
which are full of shrewdness and ingenuity, and 
which give us most vivid glimpses of the acting 
of Garrick. It seems that even then, although, 
as we know, Garrick played Hamlet in a laced 
coat and tie-wig—the ordinary French full dress 
of his time—it was a practice which was severely 
criticised as an anachronism and solecism in cos- 
tume. But the German gentleman—Mr. Lich- 
tenberg—although he says that he often heard 
Garrick’s taste in the matter blamed, it was 
never at the time, never during the entr’acte, nor 
at supper, nor just after the play, but when the 
spell was dissolved, and the mind began to specu- 
late. He says that, of course, Garrick, who had 
an ample collection of all kinds of costumes, 
must have had good reasons for his choice, and, 
like a true German philosopher, he proceeds to 
prove whether he can enter into the ‘‘ interior 
consciousness” of the actor so as to understand 
the reason. 

He finds it in the instinctive perception of a 
great actor that for the best effect of the play the 
spectator’s seeing and feeling must be identical ; 
and, therefore, that ‘‘ whenever a familiar and 
customary costume can be worn upon the stage 
without offending the susceptible majesty of our 


| erudition, it is the best and fittest for the actor's 
Certainly no sport shall be made here of honest | 


purpose.” ‘Then he says, with the acuteness of 
Teufelsdréckh, that to the sense of his time the 
French coat has become a second skin. ‘‘It is 
a coat with a physiognomy: There is signifi- 
cance in its slightest wrinkle, and every crease 
and fold of it have human expression.” And then 
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follows a passage which is the very transcendent- 
alism of the clothes philosophy, and which is 
also a delightful glimpse of Garrick. 

‘*'There is a scene of ‘ Hamlet,’” says Mr. Lich- 
tenberg, *‘ which I described in a former letter. 
In that scene Garrick speaks with his back to 
the au The effect of his utterance de- 
pends chiefly upon that of his attitude. You 
can't see his countenance: you can only see his 

But the coat is familiar to us, and expe- 
rience has enabled us to attach, instinctively, 
particular meanings to particular changes in the 
appearance of it. At the moment I am speak- 
a diagonal crease across the 
back of this coat from the shoulder to the hip, 
which unmistakably indicated the effort made 
by iis wearer to repress some strong emotion. 
When I saw that crease in his coat I saw almost 
as much of the inner workings of the man’s mind 
as the face of him could have shown me had 
it been visible. Suppose, now, that Hamlet’s 
‘inky coat’ had been cut according to antiqua- 
rian prescription, what should I have seen in the 
crease of it? Nothing intelligible. An actor 
who has a good figure—and every tragic actor 
ought to have a good figure—can not but lose 


lience, 


coat, 


ing of there was 


_ 
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The Life and Times of Lord Brougham, writ- 
ten by himself (Harper and Brothers), constitutes 
really far more than an autobiography. It af- 
fords an important as well as authentic chapter 
of history—rather an important contribution to 
the material of which history is composed. 

Lord Brougham was born at Edinburgh in 

779; he died at Cannes, France, in 1868. His 
life thus covered nearly a century—a century, 
too, which constituted an epoch in the history of 
civilization, especiallyin that of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. At the time he came into public life, to 
quote his own words, ‘‘ protection reigned tri- 
umphant; parliamentary representation in Scot- 
land had hardly an existence ; the Catholics were 
unemancipated, the testacts unrepealed ; menwere 
hung for stealing a few shillings in a dwelling- 
house ; no counsel allowed to a prisoner accused 
of a capital offense ; the horrors of the slave-trade 
tolerated ; the prevailing tendencies of the age 
jobbery and corruption.” He lived to see the 
slave-trade abolished, and slavery itself supplant- 
ed by a free-labor system in both the Old and the 
New World; criminal law so amended as to se- 
cure a more sure and speedy punishment of the 


guilty, because it secured a more certain protec- | 
tion to the innocent; punishment adjusted to | 


crime, and converted from a species of revenge 
to a method of reform; the last semblance of re- 
ligious persecution abolished from English law, 
and men of every religion, and of none at all, ad- 
mitted to just and equal share in political repre- 
sentation ; the rotten borough system effectually 
amended ; and suffrage made so general as to in- 
clude in some measure every important class in 
the community. He lived to seethe Pestalozzian 


system applied to education ; iron railways sup- | 


planting the old post-roads ; steamboats and steam- 


litical progress of the nineteenth century. 
| very garrulity of the old age of so busy and 
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effect by acting in a costume which striking], 
dittfers from the dress in which our eye is helped 
by habit to distinguish, to a straw’s breadth, the 
too much and too little. Let me explain: I am 
not asking Julius Cesar and the English Hen- 
rys and Richards to appear upon the stage ij 
the uniform of the Life-Guards. The general 
public has picked up, either at school or from 
coins and popular prints, quite enough antiqua- 
rian knowledge to understand and appreciate, 
when it sees them on the stage, a great numbe: 
of costumes which it sees nowhere else. All | 
mean is that whensoever and wheresoever the an- 
tiquary is still dormant in the brain of the pub- 
lic, the actor, if he rightly understands his art, 
will be the last person to awaken him I think 
that Mr. Garrick has wisely foregone the small 
personal satisfaction of a few commonplace eulo- 
giums on his antiquarian accuracy, in order to 
achieve and hold fast the conquest of a thousand 
hearts.” 

Whether Mr. Lichtenberg speaks for himself 
or for Mr. Lytton, who introduces him, the two 
gentlemen tagether contribute a great deal ot 
humor and shrewdness to the discussion of the 
question. 


Viterary Record. 


| ships taking the places of the paeket vessels of 


the past; telegraph lines supplementing the mails; 
the mails themselves made a universal convenience 
by the adoption of the penny postage; the da- 
guerreotypist’s art placing mementoes of the dead 
within the reach of the poorest ; the rights of the 
laboring classes partially protected by legislation, 
and their safety and health still further assured 
by such triumphs of practical science as Davy’s 
safety-lamp. in all these movements, whether 
in science, law, or politics, Lord Brougham has 
borne a distinguished part. One of his first liter- 
ary efforts was a paper, written at the age of 
seventeen, on the ‘* Refraction and Reflection of 


| Light,” and up to the day of his death natural 


science continued to be at once a study and a 
recreation. In literature, he united with Sydney 
Smith and Jeffrey in establishing the Edinburgh 
Review, a periodical consecrated from the begin- 
ning to legal, political, and literary reform. In 
politics, never truly a politician, he devoted him- 


| self less to party triumphs than to political re- 


forms, and it is rather to his praise than to his 
disparagement that those which he advocated were 


| so radical and so comprehensive that they could 


only be passed in fragments and at wide intervals. 
The life of such a man—the contemporary in 
science of Daguerre, Sir Humphrey Davy, Ste- 
phenson, Watt, Fulton, and Morse; in literature 
of Jeffrey, Sydney Smith, Walter Scott, Lord 
Byron, ‘and Coleridge; in law of Erskine and 
Hope; in legal reform the successor of Jeremy 
Bentham ; in politics the companion of Fox and 
Pitt—is the interior history of the moral and po- 


The 


eventful a life becomes interesting, its very ego- 
tism pardonable. The first volume, which alone 
is before us, brings this history down to the close 
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1811. It tells us of 
and introduces us to Playfair and 
brings us into fellowship with 
the Edinburgh bar; carries us into the apartments 
of Jeffrey at Buccleuch Place, where the £din- 
burgh Review was born ; transports us to Portu- 
gal. and gives us an inside view of British diplo 
macy ; takes us to London, and introduces us to 
Pitt, unbending, and finding re lief from the cares 
of state in wil 1 pre anks and sham fights at home, 
such as in the average sc hool- boy would shock the 
staid professor; and finally leaves us just on the 
threshold of Lord Brougham’s political career, 
with the promise of far greater interest in the suc- 

ceeding Le imes, which are to tell us of his anti- 

slavery campaign, of his vigorous and partially 
candi measures for popular education, of his 
gallant and far-famed defense of Queen Caroline, 
and of his multiform labors in favor of law reform, 
Che fault of this three-volumed work is the com- 
mon fault of all autobiography—there is too much 
of it. There is, indeed, a satisfaction in the as- 
surance of the editor that he has scrupulously 
obeyed the directions of Lord Brougham: I 
will have no editor to alter or rewrite what I de- 
sire shall be published as exclusively my own.” 
Nevertheless, it were to be desired that some edit- 
or might take these three volumes, and, weeding 
out that which is of local and transient interest 
only, give to the American public, especially to 
the juvenile public, a single and not too large 
volume of biography of the man who, with all his 
failings, possessed one of the most comprehensive 
minds of the past century, and whose peaceful 
vet aggressive career affords an example well 
worth the diligent study of ambitious ‘* Young 
America.” 
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The first impression of the reader in taking up 
Hugh Miller’s Life and Letters, by PeTeR Bayne 
Gould and Lincoln), is not altogether favorable. 
Cui bono ? is the question which he who has read 


‘My Schools and School-masters” at once asks 
himself. Has Hugh Miller’s autobiography left 
any room for a biography by another hand? But 
this impression disappears in the reading of the 
volumes. The question receives, unexpectedly 
to the questioner, an affirmative answer. Peter 
Bayne has found abundant material for his work 
hia out trenching unduly on the field occupied 
by the autobiography. He has given an estimate 
of Hugh Miller’s character and place in litera- 
ture, possibly somewhat too partial, yet not blind- 
ly so; and by frankly confessing the weakness 
of his hero, while exhibiting rather than praising 
his sterling qualities, he has brought the singular 
but noble Scotchman into something of the same 
tender, sympathetic relations with the reader 
which he sustained to those who knew him best 
while he lived. Hugh Miller is chiefly known in 
the world of letters by his contributions to its 
scientific literature. Yet his fame rests rather 
upon the success with which he achieved the dif- 
ficult task of presenting scientific truths in poetic 
and popular forms than upon any original scien- 
tific investigations or discoveries. It is doubtful 
whether his editorial work, during the sixteen 
years in which he conducted The “Witness, was 
not really more permanently influential, though 
less prominently and widely known, than his 
later scientific volumes. And this chapter of his 
life, before unwritten, Mr. Bayne has given us 
fully and graphically. It is the misfortune of 
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his work that it is unnecessarily prolix. Mr. 
Bayne lacks that essential qualification of a good 
editor, the self-denial to omit matter interesting 
but not indispensable. If the whole work could 
have been condensed into one volume it would 
have been more widely read, and would have pro- 
duced a profounder influence on the reader. 
Nevertheless, as it stands, it is pre-eminently a 
healthful book. An hour in its companionship 
Is as Invigorating to the mind as an hour spent in 
the pure and bracing of the Scottish hills is 
to the body 

As ingular story is the Story of my Life, by 
Hans CurisTIan ANDERSEN (Hurd and Hough- 
ton), with romance enough in it to justify its be- 
ing entitled a ‘* wonder story,” and with sunshine 
enough in it to justify the opening sentence of the 
opening chapter—‘* My life is a lovely story, hap- 
py and full of incident.” From the day when he 
went out from Odense in 1819, a poor boy, to 
seek his fortune, and hoping to find it on the 
stage, to that in which he returned in 1867, with 
the whole town decorated and illuminated and 
given over to a public féte in honor of his arrival, 
a delightful faith pervades his life, and makes it 
always and every where life in the sunshine, be- 
cause life in the strong and undeviating faith to 
which he himself gives expression in the senti- 
ment, ‘* There is a loving God, who directs all 
things for the best.” 

The Knightly Soldier (Noyes, Holmes, and 
Co.) is the fitting title of the biography of Major 
Henry Ward Camp. We confess to taking up 
memoirs ordinarily with a prejudice. ‘The prej- 
udice must be strong. indeed that could resist 
the influence of so healthful a book as this, the 
life of a strong, vigorous, manly Christian sol- 
who never mistook cowardice for Christian- 
or morbid feeling for religious principle. 


air 
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RELIGIOUS. 

Ir is not too much to say that there is not in 
the Christian Church a bolder thinker than Dr. 
M‘Cosu, nor a more progressive thinker than 
this representative of the most conservative of ed- 
ucational institutions, Princeton College. There 
is a heartiness in Dr. M‘Cosh’s faith which makes 
such a book as his last—Christianity and Posi- 
tivism (Robert Carter and Brothers)—peculiar- 
ly invigorating. He has undertaken to deal 
with modern questions in ‘‘a series of lectures 
to the times ;” and he has ably accomplished his 
aim. Whatever may be thought of his conelu- 
sions, no one can accuse him of evading any is- 
of misunderstanding or misstating any of 
the modern objections to the Christian system, 
of building up a man of straw that he may batter 
it down again. He knows what Darwinism is, 
knows the arguments on which it is based, knows 
the estimate so far formed upon it in the scien- 
tific world, is ready to concede a measure of 
truth in it, understands thoroughly its weak 
points, and is able to state, with a calmness and 
a precision which comes only of accurate knowl- 
edge, in what respects he regards it erroneous, 
and why. ‘The sharp and just criticism which 
he offers upon a certain popular style of religio 
scientific discussion can not be urged against his 
pages: ‘*I have heard fervent preachers denoun- 
cing the nebular hypothesis of the heavens, and 
the theories of the origin of organic species, in a 
manner and spirit which was only fitted to dam- 
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age the religion which they meant to recommend 
in the view of every man of science who heard 
them; and which drew from others of us the 
wish that they had kept by what they were fit 
for—proclaiming the Gospel to perishing sinners, 
and illustrating the graces of Christian character, 
and left science to men of science.” No one 
who has read Dr. M‘Cosh’s ‘‘ Typical Forms 
and Special Ends in Creation” will deny the 
right of the author to be regarded as a ‘*‘ man 
of science.” No one who has read his ** Logic,” 
or his ** Intuitions of the Mind,” will doubt that 
he is both by erudition and by mental scope and 
grasp a metaphysician ; while every reader of his 
previous works will concede to him an intellect- 
ual freedom, a hearty readiness to accept truth 
wherever he finds it, whether in the works of a 
Darwin, a Huxley, or a Renan, which conven- 
tional criticism does not ordinarily impute to 
Scotch theologians. In a word, Dr. M‘Cosh 
has the mental strength and vigor which belong 
to a land that has given the world a Knox, a 
Chalmers, and a Hugh Miller, without any sign 
of that narrow-mindedness which is often, though 
unwarrantably, attrfbuted to the home of the 
** Covenanters.” 

Dr. M’Cosh was, therefore, a fitting man to 
be chosen by the Union Theological Seminary to 
deliver this year the course of ‘* Ely Lectures on 
the Evidences of Christianity.” No better rep- 
resentative of the orthodox Christian faith could 
have been put forth; and those who least assent 
to his creed will be ready to concede the vigor 
and ability with which it is defended. ‘The lec- 
tures, though on abstruse and unpopular subjects, 
were listened to by thronged audiences, and we 
shall be surprised if in their printed form they do 
not meet with a cordial reception and a wide 
reading. ‘They divide the general issue between 
modern Christianity and modern unbelief into 
three questions, or rather classes of questions: 
1. Those raised by the progress of physical sci- 
ence, as represented by such men as Darwin 
and-Wallace. 2. Those raised by mental sci- 
ence, as represented by Herbert Spencer on the 
one hand, and Biichner, Mandsley, Huxley, 
and other materialists on the other. 3. Those 
raised by historical investigation, and repre- 
sented in their most popular form by Renan’'s 
‘* Life of Christ.” ‘Thus the three grounds of 
modern skepticism are well covered, the last 
perhaps least adequately, since Renan, though 
the most popular, is also the most inconsistent 
and most easily answered of all the historical 
critics. No man who wishes to inform himself 
concerning the present state of the issue between 
the Christian faith and unbelief can afford to leave 
this volume unread. 

Mr. Froupr’s address on Calvinism (Scerib- 
ner), originally delivered to the students of St. 
Andrew’s, is more remarkable from the unex- 
pected quarter whence it issues than from the 
nature of the address itself. It is not, however, | 
as the reader might imagine, a defense of Cal- 
vinism as a theological system, but an interest- | 
ing and valuable sketch of religious reform from 
the days of Moses to those of John Calvin. Un- 
derlying them all Mr. Froude discovers a com- 
mon principle ; animating them all he discovers a | 
common spirit. It is this spirit of faith in a liv- | 
ing God, this principle of religion as a practical | 
life, which constitutes the Calvinism which he 


at once unfolds and eulogizes. How little he 
uses the word in a theological sense appears from 
the fact that the Lutheran Reformation is treated 
as essentially of the same spirit as Calvinism, 
modified chiefly by the more genial tempera- 
ment of its advocate, and the more favorable cir- 
cumstances in which, according to Mr. Froude, 
he was situated.—The New Testament Hand- 
Book, by SrerpuHEN Hawes (Lee and Shepard), 
only pretends to be a compilation from larger 
works. Its cheapness and its compact form, 
adapting it to the pocket, are its chief recom- 
mendations. Its arrangement does not appear 
to us happy, and it contains little or nothing 
that can not be found in more convenient form 
for reference in a good Bible dictionary.—In 
Fresh Leaves from the Book and its Story, by 
the authoress of the ‘‘ Missing Link” (Carters), 
is given in a popular form the history of the 
people of God from the creation to the close of 
the New Testament canon. It is fully illustrated 
with wood-cuts, which are selected rather for 
their instructiveness than for their beauty. The 
biblical scholar will not expect to find in such 
a book any new information; but the general 


| reader will find in it an interesting and instruct- 


ive narrative, told in a way that entitles it to be 
called ‘‘ fresh” leaves, though it adheres closely 
to the familiar Scripture narrative. —A book 
With a somewhat similar purpose—less popular, 
but, as a compend, more useful—is Dr. WiLL- 
1AM SmituH’s Smaller Scripture History (Har- 
pers). His previous Bible histories have already 
proved their value by the verdict of many read- 
ers. The substance of both of them is compress- 
ed into this little pocket manual, which is a 
model of condensation, and a useful addition to 
the Sabbath-school library, which ought always 
to have a shelf, or rather several shelves, for such 
helps to students. —God’s Rescues (Randolph) is 
a volume of three sermons, by Dr. WiLi.1am R. 
Wiu1aMs, on the three parables of Luke xv. 
Dr. Williams, though not a popular preacher, is 
at once a scholarly and a spiritual writer. Pos- 
sibly he presses the aspect of the parables, as 
representing the work of the Son, the Spirit, and 
the Father in setting up the kingdom of heaven, 
farther than he can carry the minds of most of 
his readers, and yet there is a simplicity in his 
method and an earnestness in his spirit which 
prevent the book from having any aspect of fan- 
tastic scholasticism.—The fifth volume of the 
new edition of Barnes’s notes—£pistle to the 
Romans—is issued by the Harpers. As there is 
no book in the Bible more purely theological, so 
there is no one of these useful volumes which 
brings out more strikingly Mr. Barnes's views 
on theological themes: and, if we mistake not, 


it was for utterances in these notes, now gener- 


ally accepted as affording a moderate and sound 
interpretation, that he was suspended for nearly 
a year from the active exercise of the ministry. 


FICTION. 


WE are inclined to think the Silent Partner 
(James R. Osgood and Co.) thabest, though per- 
haps it will not be the most popular, of Miss 
Phelps’s novels. It is far more effective and 
artistic than ‘‘ Hedged In,” though it lacks that 
peculiar magnetism which personal experience 
alone can impart, and which rendered ‘‘ Gates 
Ajar” as powerful as it was popular. If Miss 





Phelps would labor less, she would succeed bet- 
ter. It seems unjust alternately to criticise care- 
less and labored writing; but that is alone truly 
artistic which is genuinely natural, and such an 
opening paragraph as that of the ‘‘ Silent Part- 
ner’ is a defect too serious to be ignored. Miss 
Phelps is an original writer, but she is not 
Charles Dickens, and she loses her own inimita- 
ble grace when she endeavors to imitate him. 
The book is defective, too, for not coming to 
any natural end. It ravels out, and leaves a 
ragged and unfinished edge. Nevertheless, it is 
more than an interesting story; it is a terribly 
needed lesson, if one-half her picture is to be ac- 
cepted as true—a lesson that not only the mill- 
owners of New England, but, if the ominous 
signs of the times are not false prophets, the 
mine-owners of Pennsylvania, need to consider 


than it ever has done, be it employed how or 
where it may. 

We need not advise the readers of Harper's 
Magazine that Anteros (Harper and Brothers) 
is an interesting story, or that its painful ending 
points a moral which, in an era that produces 
such fatal fruit as the Fair-Crittenden case, is 
sorely needed. It is true that those crities who 
think that ignorance is the best protection which 
purity can possess will be sure to condemn, on 
moral grounds, this story, whose moral we com- 
mend. We certainly advise no one to read it 
who objects to the powerful and dramatic por- 
trayal of vicious love and its inevitable conse- 
quences—a tormented conscience, a ruined char- 
acter, and a life destroyed beyond reparation. 
But such readers should supply themselves with 
the expurgated edition of the Bible which an 
English house has provided, since nowhere is the 


development and course of guilty love more pow- | 


erfully portrayed than in some of the Old Testa- 
ment stories 
example. 
lieve with us that ‘‘ forewarned is forearmed” will 
find the incidental disadvantages of such a story 
as ‘* Anteros” more than compensated for by the 
significance of the lesson which it is evidently in- 
tended to inculcate. 

Foundations ; or, Castles in the Air, by Rose 
Porter (Randolph), is a very simple story— 
almost too quietly simple in its common inci- 
dent—of a country lad, tempted and falling into 
sin in city life, yet restored at last through 
genuine repentance. ‘The story is little or noth- 
ing, but it is the vehicle of many quiet and 
beautiful thoughts, and of a tender, religious 
spirit, pervasive and potent, because of its very 
quiet. It is a story that has power, not as a 
whirlwind or a thunder-bolt, but as a quiet sum- 
mer day, whose very stillness is its power.—The 
author of The Sisters of Orleans (G. P. Putnam 
and Son) displays some ingenuity in the con- 
struction of an entirely incredible plot, and some 


dramatic power in the portrayal of some very | 


improbable scenes; but the characterization is 
unnatural, and the novel itself is ill-timed, if its 
object is to portray the horrors of slavery, and 
worse than ill-timed if it simply employs them 
for the purpose of constructing a sensationally 
tragic romance.—It may be accepted, we hope, 
as a sign that the public taste does not wholly 
run to sensationalism in novels, that the Harpers 
are publishing, in a uniform edition, the works 
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that of David and Bathsheba, for | 
Those, on the other hand, who be- | 
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of Miss Mulock, and the Appletons those of 
Miss Yonge. We have of the first-named au- 
thor ** The Ogilvies,” and of the latter ‘* Heart’s- 
Ease” and ‘‘ Daisy Chain.” Either series is well 
worth a place in the family library. 

From Carter and Brothers we receive several 
juvenile stories. Dora's Motto is sure to se- 
cure a favorable verdict from those most critical 
of critics, the little folks. ‘The fact that in our 
own house her motto, ‘* Be courteous,” has been 
hung up by the children in their respective rooms, 
and her method of recording the deeds which in- 
fringed and those which exemplitied the motto 
has been adopted by them, is the best praise the 
book can have.—Asiclijffe Hall is a tale of the 
last century, and gives, besides an interesting 
story and some bits of history, a striking and 


| useful contrast between formal and superstitious 
too; in truth, a lesson for capital to ponder more | 


religion and an ennobling Christian life.— What 
Shauny did to the Light-House is a short story of 
mischief done by a child, and counteracted by 
care and watching and bravery on the part of 
the parents. — Zhe Broken Bud is a republication 
of a book prepared some years ago by a bereaved 
mother as a tribute to the memory of a beloved 
child. It can not fail of its purpose, that of af- 
fording consolation to other hearts similarly be- 
reaved.—Lee and Shepard send us two volumes 
from the pen of Oliver Optic. He is always 
popular with the boys ; but we do not think he is 
a safe guide, or affords them the best sort of in- 
spiration.—Having read ‘* Misunderstood” with 
great interest, we gladly greeted A Very Simple 
Story (Randolph), by the same author, only to be 
disappointed in finding it a very sad and unnatu- 
ral story. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


John Woolman’s Journal (James R. Osgood 
and Co.) introduces us to some of the interior 
and hidden influences which preceded and pro- 
duced the antislavery agitation. The little seed, 
the fruit of which was ‘*‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” in 
literature and the Emancipation Proclamation in 
politics, was dropped silently in the furrow by 
this American Quaker preacher during the eight- 
eenth century. The extent to which the social 
and political revolution of two continents was af- 
fected, not remotely, by the unostentatious labors 
of this pioneer, from whose gentle spirit later re- 
formers might well have learned some lessons, 
will be a surprise to most of those who now read 
for the first time the story of his life. ‘This 
spirit, transfusing the most modest of autobiog- 
raphies, takes it out of the arena of controversy, 
and gives to his style that exquisite purity and to 
his Christianity that fascination which Coleridge 
attributed to them.—We rarely think it necessary 
to enter upon any criticism in these pages of pure- 
ly professional books, whether legal, medical, or 
technically theological. ‘The fact, however, that 
Witi1am Wuirtrne’s War Powers under the Con- 
stitution of the United States (Lee and Shepard) 
has passed to a forty-third edition is a sufficient- 
ly phenomenal fact to deserve mention ; and the 
subject which includes ‘‘ military arrests,” ‘ re- 
turn of rebellious States to the Union,” ‘‘ mili- 
tary government of hostile territory,” and “* war 
claims” is not one which has wholly lost its im- 
portance with the return of peace. In the va- 
rious questions likely to arise out of the “* Ku- 
Klux” on the one hand, and the various claims 
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against the government on a udene, this vol- 
ume is the best legal authority extant; and it 
is a work which consequently deserves and de- 
mands the attention not merely of the lawyer, 


but of the legislator, the reformer, and the polit- | 


ical editor as well. ‘This much we may say with- 
out undertaking to enter into a critical examina- 
tion of the legal principles discussed in the vol- 
ume—a task for which we have not the space, and 
which does not come within our purposed prov- 
ince, 


Every American must feel some personal 
pride in the fact.that Dr. Joun W. Draper’s 
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History of the eden tual Development of Et u- 
rope,” having already appeared abroad in English, 
French, German, and Italian dress, is now print- 
|} ed in the Russian language. ‘Translations of his 
three volumes on the ‘‘ History of the Civil War 
| in America” into French, Russian, and German 
|are in course of preparation. The honor of 


“ec 


| 
| 


| translation into the Russian tongue, never before 
| awarded to any American book wanape “Uncle 
E ‘Tom’s Cabin,’ 


is a remarkable evidence of the 

progress of American ideas, since, in the realm 

of philosophy, Dr. Draper’s works are quite as 

charac teris tically American ‘Uncle Tom's 
abin” is in the realm of fiction. 


as 





Neti’ 
Cditur’s 
SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 

N the summary of scientific progress publish- 

ed in the Magazine for the month of June 

e presente «1 a statement of the more prominent 
movements in science made since the beginning 
of the present year; and we now renew this rec- 
ord, although little of striking impertance has 
since then come to light. 

In the department of Astronomy, an interest- 
ing paper has appeared in the Quarter/, Journal 
of Science wpon the solar corona, by Mr, Proc- 
tor, in which that gentleman takes occasion to 
sum up the results of the observations made on 
this subject during the late eclipse, and to show 
what has been accomplished, and what still re- 
mains for the next opportunity to determine. 

A paper presented by Professor Ferrell to the 
National Academy of Science, at its meeting in 
April last, indicates a method of determining 
the mass of the moon by tidai observations, the 
subject being fully discussed in all its bearings. 

In Meteorology and Terrestrial Physics we have 


to note the continued success of the American | 


Storm Signal Service in forecasting the weather, 
and in giving the means for anticipating the oc- 
currence and the progress of storms. 

Details in regard to the climatology of South 
America indicate a ve ry remarkable disturb- 
ance in the usual weather phenomena of that re- 
gion, shown chiefly in excessive rain-fall in places 
along the western side of the 
an occurrence was previously almost unheard of. 


Various publications of results of Geograph- | 


ical and Geological Exploration have appeared ; 
among them an account by Lieutenant Doane 
of his visit to the remarkable country at the 
head of the Yellow Stone River, characterized by 
the great number of mud volcanoes, hot springs, 
and geysers. 


A new exploration of the deep seas of the At- | 


lantic and Pacific has been announced by the 
Coast Survey, to be under the charge of P rofess- 
or Agassiz and Count Pourtalés. 

The report of Dr. Hayden’s geographical sur- 


vey of Wyoming Territory, made during the past | 


summer, has also appeared, under the direction | 
of the Interior Department. 

The surveys of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, of 
Nicaragua, and of Darien, with reference to the 
construction of a ship-canal, have been contin- | 
ued and partially completed. No very satisfac- | 
tory exhibit has yet been made of an entirely 





Andes, where such | 


Srieutifir Rerard, 


feasible route—that by Tehuantepec being de- 
ficient in water at the high levels, that by Nic- 
aragua lacking an accessible harbor for vessels 
of considerable draft on the Atlantic, and the 
height of the water-shed on the Isthmus of Da- 
rien preventing a passage except by a complex 
system of locks, for supplying which it is doubt- 
ful whether a sufficient amount of water can be 
found, 

Numerous exploring parties are engaged in 
Western America in initiating new work or con- 
tinuing that of previous years. Among them, 
Dr. Hayden is preparing for a visit to the Yellow 
Stone country by way of Salt Lake City, and 
Major Powell is about starting from the same 
place for his exploration of the cahons of the 
Colorado. Lieutenant Wheeler has left Camp 
Halleck for his survey of portions of Arizona 
and Nevada; and Mr. Clarence King is continu- 
ing his geological and topographical survey along 
the fortieth parallel. Lord Walsingham, a young 
Englishman, is collecting minute lepidoptera in 
California; and M, A. Pinart, a French natu- 
ralist, has, it is said, just left San Francisco for 
an exploration of Alaska. Captain Hall is nearly 
ready to start for the North Pole in the Polaris, 
and will be accompanied by Dr. EF. Bessels, an 
| eminent German naturalist of arctic experience. 
Nothing of special interest has been announced 
on the part of European travelers, except the 
further progress of Sir Samuel Baker’s expedi- 
| tion up the Nile, and the news, tolerably authen- 
ticated, of Dr. Livingstone's safety. 

In the line of General Natural Iistory we 
| have had many publications, in the form of re- 
views in journals or of special treatises bearing 
upon Darwin’s great work on the Descent of 
| Man and Sexual Selection. Various professed 
| opponents have entered the field against him, 
while he has had equally zealous defenders among 
laymen and even the clergy. 

A work of much interest to the American nat- 
uralist is that of Mr. J. A. Allen, of Cambridge, 
upon the birds and mammals of Florida, and 
upon the value of certain alleged specific charac- 
| ters in these vertebrates, and the influence of re- 
| gion upon their development and condition. 

In Economical Natural History we have the 
initiation of an experiment for stocking the Dela- 
ware River with salmon, which, so far as the suc- 
| cessful hatching out of the eggs, imported from 
Canada to New York for that purpose, is con- 
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cerned, promises to realize the expectations of 
its projectors. The shad fisheries have been 
prosecuted with varying results during the sea- 
son; those of the Rappahannock and Delaware 
rivers having, it is said, measurably failed, while 
in the Potomac and Susquehanna unusual suc- 
cess has been met with. The Connecticut fish- 
eries, so far, promise to show the same improve- 
ment on previous years that marked them during 
the past season. A valuable report upon the Irish 
oyster fisheries has been made by the commis- 
sioners appointed for the investigation, the whole 
subject of oyster culture being thoroughly dis- 
cussed in every aspect in its pages. 

Advices from South America continue to 
chronicle the spread of the cattle disease in its 
most virulent form, especially in Buenos Ayres 
and Chili, and of yellow fever in the former 
country. 

In Materia Medica the announcement made 
by the physicians of Ecuador of the marvelous 
virtues for curing cancer of a certain tree known 
as the cundurango, has excited much attention 
among the physicians of the United States, main- 
ly in consequence of communications from the 
United States minister at Quito, and from the 
minister from Ecuador in this country, to the 
State Department, accompanied by specimens 
of the wood itself. A special agent left New 
York by the steamer of the 15th of May for the 
purpose of thoroughly investigating the entire 
subject. 

In Technology there have been several inter- 
esting communications by Mr. Edwards of his 
improvement upon the Albert process of print- 
ing photographs in ink from bichromate of pot- | 
ash positives; and the investigations of Dr. | 
Schunck upon artificial alizarine have led to the 
detection of at least one substance, called by him 
anthraflavie acid, to which the uncertainty of 
the artificial compound, as compared with the 
natural alizarine obtained from madder itself, is 
believed to be chiefly due. 

In Necrology the most important announce- 
ments are of the death of the Chevalier Haidin- | 
ger, the eminent mineralogist and geologist, of | 
Vienna, and of Sir John F. W. Herschel, of En- 
gland. 

For further details in regard to the topics just | 
enumerated we refer our readers to the *‘ Scien- 
tific Record” of the Magazine, and to the ‘*‘ Sci- 
entific Intelligence” in Harper's Weekly. 


TYNDALL ON THE PURITY OF WATER, 


Our readers will remember the interest excited 
during the past year by a lecture given by Pro- 
fessor Tyndall before the Royal Institution upon 
Dust and Disease, in which he presented some 
startling facts as to the impurity of the atmos- | 
phere, and made some important suggestions as 
to the method of improving the quality of the | 
air we breathe. 

The Professor has lately delivered a lecture 
upon the color of water, and the scattering of 
light in water and in air, which will probably 
be of equal practical value with that first referred 
to. His subject was illustrated, as before, by 
passing a beam of light through the liquid in a 
darkened room, by means of which the existence 
of the minute particles of impurities can be read- 
ily detected. 

Lately engaged as one of the savans of the 


eclipse expedition, he embraced the opportunity 
to gather samples of water in various localities 
and at different depths, and these were secured 
and sealed up with the utmost care, so as to 
avoid the possibility of the introduction of any 
additional impurities. In the case of all the 
specimens of water obtained within a few miles 
of the shore the beam of light revealed more or 
less impurity ; and it was only in the indigo wa- 
ter of the sea (as distinguished from the green) 
that he found a decided reduction of the amount 
of foreign ingredients. He assures us that the 
prevalence of one or the other of these tints in 
sea-water is always expressive of a greater or 
less degree of purity, as depending upon sus- 
pended matter. He advises the use of an ex- 
periment similar to that referred to for determin- 
ing the purity of water of any kind, especially 
that used for drinking, as, notwithstanding a 
careful filtering through porous paper, and even 
through a charcoal filter, there may be left in 
suspension matter almost too fine for detection 
by the microscope, and yet clearly indicated by 
the beam of light. 

He stated in his lecture that the purest water 
that he was able to find was obtained by melting 
a block of pure ice, but that even this required 
extreme caution to insure success. He called 
attention to the remarkable purity of the water 
from the chalk districts of England, and re- 
marked that but for the hardness of the water, 


| or the amount of carbonate of lime held in solu- 


tion, it would be the most desirable for drinking 
and other purposes. He said, however, that at 
Canterbury and elsewhere the water is subjected 
to a special preparation that causes a deposit of 
the lime. ‘This is accomplished by adding clear 
prepared lime-water to the chalk-water, thereby 
causing a precipitate of carbonate of lime to the 
bottom of the reservoir. By this means the per- 
centage of this salt in the water is reduced from 
17 to 3, leaving a water of extraordinary beauty 
and purity. 


NEATON STEEL. 


A French investigator, in the course of certain 
experiments upon steel prepared by the Heaton 


| process—which, it appears, contains a rather 


larger proportion of phosphorus than the Bes- 
semer steel—concludes that phosphorus, in a 
quantity of from two to four thousandths in 
steel, causes the metal to be rigid, and while 
tending to increase the elasticity and the resist- 
ance to breaking, does not modify the hardness. 
Such steel, however, he thinks, is wanting in 
real strength and toughness, being brittle, and 
not sustaining sudden shocks. His general con- 
clusion is that even very small quantities of phos- 
phorus, when present in steel, not only do not 
improve it, as has been asserted, but actually 
deteriorate it. ‘The best method of estimating 
the percentage of phosphorus in steel is said to 
be the examination of the spectrum produced 
by the combustion of hydrogen obtained by the 
action of chlorohydric acid upon the metal. 


RESTORING FADED PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Our readers are well aware of the extent to 
which the ordinary photographic -prints made 
with nitrate of silver are apt to fade with time, 
and the danger of entire obliteration that attends 
many of them. It has been, therefore, an object 
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of extended experiment with many to devise 
some process by which the pictures can be bright- 
ened and the faded portion restored. ‘These ex- 
periments are asserted to have been more suc- 
cessful at the Military Academy at Woolwich 
than elsewhere, and we are assured that a meth- 
od has been devised which answers the purpose 
almost perfectly. 

‘The pictures are, in the first place, thoroughly 
impregnated with wax, care being taken to re- 
move all excess by hot ironing, subsequently rub- 
bing the surface with a tuft of cotton. ‘This op- 
eration itself deepens the contrasts of the picture, 
and brings out many minor details previously in- 


visible, the yellowish-whites being rendered more | 


transparent, while the half tones and shadows re- 
tain their brown, opaque character. ‘This pic- 
ture, thus prepared, is then used as a negative, 
a print being taken from it, many details of treat- 
ment and manipulation too technical for intro- 
duction here being required. 


TREATMENT OF CROUP BY INHALATION OF 
GLYCERINE. 

A German physician, Dr. Stehverger, recom- 
mends the treatment of croup by the inhalation 
of pure glycerine through one or other of the 
well-known forms of atomizing apparatus. He 
was led to try this remedy for croup from observ- 
ing its good effects in cases of hoarseness and loss 
of voice. After application the cough becomes 
more free and moist, and children are enabled 
to sleep almost immediately upon being relieved 
by the inhalation. It is, however, believed to be 
of importance to make use of the remedy early 
and frequently, as, if delayed, it may have no ef- 
fect whatever. If the glycerine be pure it may 
be used unmixed; if not, it should be diluted 
with a little water. The inhalations are repeat- 
ed, according to the necessity of the case, at in- 
tervals of from half an hour to an hour and a 
half, and for about fifteen minutes at a time. 
The effect of the glycerine in this case is sup- 
posed to be due to the fact that the secretions of 
the mucous membrane are thereby increased, and 
tumefaction reduced. 


GEOLOGY OF SOUTH AFRICAN DIAMOND- 
FIELDS. 


Professor Morris, in a recent communication 


to the Geological Society of London, upon the 
geology of South Africa, referred to the fact that 
the diamonds of South Africa came from certain 
stratified beds containing, besides reptilian re- 
mains (such as the Dicynodon), numerous plants 
and much fossil wood. He then suggested a 
query as to whether the diamonds themselves may 
not be of vegetable origin, and similar in charac- 
ter to the small crystal quartz found in the stems 
of bamboo. 


HABITS OF THE NARWHAL, 


The announcement of the presentation to one 
of the English museums of a narwhal having two 
tusks instead of the one usually occurring has 
elicited some interesting communications from 
various parties in reference to the habits of this 


animal. Mr. Gray, in Land and Water, states 
that the narwhal is gregarious, and quite abun- 
dant in the northern seas, the males and females 
being usually in separate herds. They are said 
to be ground feeders, living mostly upon cuttle- 





fish, their stomachs being commonly full of the 
remains of this animal. They, however, feed 
also upon the different kinds of true fishes. Mr. 
Gray thinks that the horns of the males are used 
for stirring up the mud while searching for food, 
as well as for weapons of defense. One observed 
by him had a horn eight feet in length, and on 
being struck he ran at the boat and drove his 
horn through its side into the thwart, where it 
broke short off, leaving ubout six inches in the 
boat. The flesh is said to be quite good for food, 
being tender and of a gamy flavor. It is pre- 
ferred by the Esquimaux to any other kind of 
food. 


METEORIC SHOWER IN SWEDEN, 


A late numberof Poggendorff’s Annalen makes 
mention of a shower of meteoric stones which 
took place in Sweden on the Ist of January, 
1869, not far from Upsala. ‘hese were scatter- 
ed over a large extent of country, and one of 
them fell on the ice close to some fishermen, and 
penetrated to a depth of three or four inches, 
The largest of the stones weighed about two 
pounds, and the smallest were very minute. 
While most of them contained, in large part, the 
usual ingredients of such objects, there were 
others composed mainly of carbon, the percent- 
age of this element amounting to over one-half; 
the other principal ingredients being oxygen, hy- 
drogen, silica, and peroxide of iron. 


EUCALYPTUS IN CALIFORNIA, 

We are glad to learn by late advices from Cal- 
ifornia the extent to which the introduction of 
the Lucalyptus, or Australian gum-tree, has been 
prosecuted. Frequent reference has been made 
to this tree in the columns of Harper’s Magazine, 
and attention called to its probable economical 
value in California, where the experiment is 
about to be tried on a sufficiently large scale to 
test this question. Mr. James T. Stratton, of 
Alameda County, has at the present time 80,000 
blue gum-trees (Z. globulus) and 3000 red gum- 
trees in full vigor. ‘These were grown from seed 
gathered in December, 1868, from trees then 
seven years old. 


SALMON-FISHING IN LOCH TAY. 

Mr. Frank Buckland, in a late number of his 
paper, gives an account of a visit to what he con- 
siders the finest salmon-fishing ground in Scot- 
land—namely, Loch Tay. ‘This patch of water 
is about fifteen miles long and one mile wide, 
very deep, and filled with water of the utmost 
purity and of very low temperature. In this 
lake the salmon sometimes make their appear- 
ance as early as December, although fishing does 
not begin until the month of February, the puri- 
ty of the water and the abundance of food being 
supposed to induce these fish to come up from 
the sea at a much earlier period than usual; but 
it is not until the following November, or ten 
months later, that the reproductive season be- 
gins. The average weight of the fish is given at 
about twenty pounds, while those of twenty-five 
to thirty are by no means uncommon, 

In another article Mr, Buckland comments 
upon a female salmon taken early in January of 
the present year. ‘The eggs at the time of cap- 
ture were in an advanced stage of development, 
forming two solid masses, and weighing togeth- 
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er not less than three and a half pounds. Al-| in an article upon sound, published in the ‘‘En- 
lowing from eight to nine thousand eggs to the | cyclopedia Metropolitana,’ we have what is even 
pound, this fish had not less than nineteen thou- | yet admitted to be one of the most complete treat- 
sand eggs in all. ‘These were of a rich coral | iseson that subject in the English language. A 
color, and very loose in their membrane. ‘The | treatise by him on the ‘‘ Theory of Light” is 
fish itself weighed twenty pounds, and measured | also to be found in the same encyclopedia. ‘The 
three feet two inches in length. ‘** Preliminary Discourse on the Study of Nat- 

In reply to an inquiry whether this fish was | ural Philosophy,” published in 1831, was one of 
in season, Mr. Buckland determined that it was | the most charming books of science ever written, 
decidedly the contrary, as December or January | and has done much to develop and fix a taste 
is entirely too late for fishing in any English | for scientitic pursuits. 


He was also the first to 
river. 


suggest the idea of hourly meteorological obser- 
see ope tas we vations at definite periods of time, to be made 
GEOLOGY OF MISSOURL simultaneously throughout the world, the results 
The first annual report of the State Geologist | to be compared for the purpose of determining 
of Missouri, under the new organization, has | the laws of general climatology. ‘The introduc- 
just been made to the Legislature by Professor | tion of a self-registering apparatus, by which 
A. D. Hagar, chief of the survey. ‘This gentle-| the various atmospheric phenomena can be re- 
man is well known to the scientific men of the | corded continuously, without any direct supervi- 
country in connection with his work upon the} sion, has tended to furnish the means for realiz- 
survey of Vermont, of which a very valuable re- | ing the expectations which were but imperfectly 
port was issued by him. | fulfilled by personal observations at hourly inter- 

In his preliminary examination of the mineral | vals. 

resources of Missouri he was gratified to find the | 
amount of lead greater than was supposed. | 
reference to the muc! 


As might have been expected, Sir John Her- 
In| schel received many honors and many recogni- 
1 vexed question whether | tions of his merit as a man of science, in the 
Missouri contains tin, he remarks that although | form of memberships of learned bodies, of gold 
an assay of the ore furnished a button of tin at| medals, and of various titles; and in 1850 he 
the bottom, yet he is not entirely satisfied that} was made Master of the Mint (an office at one 
this was not the result of some attempt to deceive | time held by Sir Isaac Newton), appointments 
him, as he could find no evidence in the rock | to which have generally been conferred by the 
itself of its being tin-bearing. He evidently con-} British government for the purpose of marking 
siders the case as not proved, and awaits the re-| appreciation of scientific merit. This position 
sult of further careful experiments on the subject. | he held for five years, since which time ill health 
DEATH OF SIR JOHN HERSCHEI | has more or less interfered with his own labors, 
= : ‘ ; * ye although his interest in the intellectual and 
The name of Sir John F. W. Herschel, who died | scientific developments of the day was unabated 
on the 1 2th of May last, is one familiar to every stu- | to the end, as shown by letters received quite re- 
dent of science, and more especially to those in- | cently by friends in the United States. 
terested in the subject of astronomy and general | 
physics. In the eminence to which he attained in 
the ranks of astronomers he formed one excep- Few scientific works have excited more atten- 
tion, at least, to a frequent assumption that tal- | tion than the one just published by Mr. Charles 
ent is rarely hereditary, the elder Herschel, Sir| Darwin, upon ‘*‘The Descent of Man, and Se- 
William, having himself left the impression of | lection in Relation to Sexes,” the only paral- 
his genius upon the science of astronomy, in the | lel perhaps being found in some previous works 
pursuit of which he was engaged up to the pe-| by the same author. ‘This treatise has already 
riod of his death, at the extreme age of eighty- | been discussed from almost every point of view 
four. In his early life the attention of Sir John } and it is almost impossible to take up a period- 
Herschel was directed more especially to math-| ical at all interested in such subjects without 
ematical subjects, but in 1822 he devoted himself | finding one or more notices of the book. Among 
to astronomy, and in 1833 presented to the world | the best written of these criticisms may be cited 
a catalogue of nebule and double stars, which | one published in a late number of Zhe Acad- 
at once gave him a prominent position in the | emy, from the pen of Mr. Alfred R. Wallace— 
ranks of astronomical inquirers. In 1834 he| himselfa naturalist of a high degree of eminence, 
visited South Africa, and there established an | and although known to agree with Mr. Darwin 
observatory at his own expense, making obser-|in some of his views, yet entirely opposed to 
vations upon the celestial phenomena of the | him in others. 
southern hemisphere, which lasted for four years ; As summed up in this article, the first chap- 
and nine years after his return to England he| ter of Mr. Darwin’s book discusses the evidence 
published the result of his labors, which even now | for the descent of man from some lower form, in 
represent very largely the sum of our knowledge | which it is shown that man’s entire structure is 
of the celestial features of that region. After | comparable, bone by bone and muscle by mus- 
this work was completed he occupied himself | cle, with that of other vertebrata, while the close 
largely with general physics, including astrono- | relationship is shown in many other ways; such, 
my, chemistry, light, heat, etc., his communica- | for instance, as his ability to receive certain ani- 
tions occupying a prominent place in the trans- | mal diseases—as glanders and hydrophobia; his 
actions and proceedings of the Royal Society of | having internal and external parasites of the same 
London, His text-book on astronomy, first | families and genera as those of the lower ani- 
published in 1836 in ‘** Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclo-| mals; and in exhibiting an embryonic develop- 
pedia,” and reproduced in 1849, was for a long | ment so exactly similar to that of other verte- 
period the standard work on the subject, while | brates that his embryo can scarcely be distin- 
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guished 
rence in man of Boar enstoot ( of structures ‘charac- 
teristic of lower forms, many muscles regularly 
present in the apes and other mammals appear- 
ing occasionally in man, although 
inappreciable or wanting. When the mental 
powers of the lower animals are compared with 
those of man they are found to exhibit a strong 
resemblance, althous gh more or less rudimentary ; 
and in reference to the origin of the moral sense, 
Mr. Darwin maintains that this arises from the 
social instincts combined with an active intellect. 
The manner of the development of man from 
some lower form is next very fully discussed, at- 
tention being called to the extreme variability of 
every part of his bodily structure and mental 
faculties, the influence of changed conditions, 
and the occurrence of arrested developments, re- 
versions, and variations, just as in the lower an- 
imals, Although natural selection must 
acted upon man as upon the lower animals, yet 
both Mr. 
view that as soon as man’s mind had become 
moderately developed the action of natural se- 


general structure, and transferred to the mental 
faculties. 
is thought, must have taken place 
persal of the race over the world. 


+ before the dis- 


sometimes | 
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dither a na pe of a distinct phan ie cond or even 
of a higher rank. Professor Huxley, however, 
and other prominent men of science who haye 
devoted special attention to the critical compari- 
son of the structure of man and the apes, have 
insisted that as man, in all parts of his organiza- 
tion, differs less from the higher apes than these 
do from the lower members of the same group, 
there is no justification for placing him in a di 


lis- 
tinct order. In this view Mr. Darwin agrees, 


| but thinks that he may perhaps be entitled to 


| form a distinct suborder, 


| 
| 
| 


have | 


Darwin and Mr. Wallace agree in the | | 


The author next discusses the special affinities | 


of man to the lower animals, 


of the genealogy can be traced, and the time and 


by which the line | 


place of his origin, together with the nature and | 


the probable origin of the several races of man 


tates the consideration of sexual selection. The 


theory presented by Mr. Darwin depends upon 
the almost invariable occurrence of a struggle 
among males for the females—a struggle carried | 
on by actual fighting, or by rivalry in voice or 


in beauty. This produces two sets of modifica- 
tions in male animals; first, weapons of various 
kinds have been developed, owing to those best | 


| 


| a family, or possibly only a subfamily. 
This advance from animal to man, it | 


or, at any rate, a fam- 
ily. Professor Huxley divides the primates into 
three suborders, namely, the Anthropode, with 
man alone; the Simiade, including monkeys of 
all kinds; and the Lemurida, or “lemurs, 
their variations and related forms; and Mr, 
Darwin thinks that, so far as differences in cer- 
tain important points of structure are concerned, 


with 


|man may rightly claim the rank of a suborder, 


yut that, if we look to his mental faculties alone, 
this rank is too low. Again, on the other hand, 


|} in a genealogical point of view, even subordinal 
lection would become changed as regards the | 


rank is too high, and man ought to form merely 
Putting 
his creed into the plainest terms—namely, that 
man is a lineal descendant of some form of ape 
—and referring to the great differences between 
the apes of the Old and New World, Mr. Darwin 
proceeds to inquire to which of the two man’s 
ancestry belongs. He finds that in the essen- 
tials of the characteristics of the nose and of 


. | the premolar teeth the relation is especially with 
The consideration of this latter subject necessi- | 


the Old World species, and that, consequently, 
man must be considered as an offshoot from the 
Old World monkey stem. It is not, however, 
to be inferred, according to our author, that man 
was identical with, or even closely related to, 
any existing ape or monkey, but that he diverged 
at an early period from the common stock, and 
that both divisions have probably been more or 
| less modified in the descent, so as to differ great- 


able to tight having most frequently left progeny | ly from their ancestors. 


to inherit their superiority ; and musical organs, 


Since man belongs to the Old World division 


bright colors, or ornamental appendages, he cone | of the anthropoid animals, his origin must have 
sequence of the females preferring males so gifted | been, as already stated, in the Old World, prob- 


or adorned. 


edition being occupied by its consideration. 

The sexual differences in man are stated by 
Mr. Darwin to be greater than in most species 
of monkeys, while in their general features and 
mode of development man agrees remarkably 
with those animals—one of these consisting in 
the fact that whenever the beard differs in color 
from the hair on the head, it is always lighter 
both in man and monkeys. The law of battle 
for wives still prevails among some savages, just 
as it does among wild animals; and the 
tion of certain types of form and complexion, as 


This subject is treated of at great | ably in Africa, for reasons adduced by our au- 
length, about five hundred pages of the original | thor. 


The country inhabited by him was prob- 


| ably hot, consequently involving the loss of his 
| hairy covering, and he is supposed to have lived 


| upon fruits. 


The period of divergence of man 


from the monkey stock is thought by Mr. Dar- 


| win to have been as remote as that of the eocene; 


| have had beards, 


and at a time still more recent he supposes him 
to have been covered with hair, both sexes to 
vars pointed and capable of 


| movement, and tails having the proper muscles. 


involving the selection of wives and husbands, is | 
considered to have been an important agent in | 


determining both the races and the sexual differ- 
ences of mankind. 
whole 
Mr. 
leads to the conclusion that man, whatever his 
present character, mental and phy sical, ‘bears still | 
in his bodily frame the stamp of a lowly origin. 
Most naturalists, from the times of Blumen- 
bach and Cuvier, in a systematic arrangement of 


argument, contained in the last chapter, 


In the final summary of the | 


Darwin maintains that the whole evidence | 


| The foot is supposed to have been prehensile 
admira- 


that time, judging from the position of the great 
toe in the fetus; and resting-places were prob- 
ably occupied by him in trees, like those of many 
apes of the present day. The males are supposed 
by him to have been provided with great canine 
teeth, serving as formidable weapons. 

After presenting a summary of Mr. Darwin's 
views, as understood by Mr. Wallace in the ar- 
ticle referred to, the latter writer proceeds to 
take exceptions to some points enumerated, as 
derived from his own extended observations in 


| the line of scientific research ; but finally con- 


cludes his notice by conceding that Mr, Darwin 





has all but demonstrated the origin of man by | 


descent from some inferior form, that he has 
proved the vast importance of sexual influences 
in modifying the characters of the more highly 
organized animals, and that he has thrown fresh 
light upon the mode of development of the moral 
and intellectual nature of man. 

In giving the views of Mr. Darwin as con- 
densed by Mr. Wallace, we, of course, are not to 
be considered as indorsing them as having been 
accepted by the scientific world. The work it- 
self, in its immense array of facts, or, at least, 


of statements, and in the logical precision with | 


which they are arrayed and brought up, either to 
form a hypothesis or sustain it, is a store-house 
of information and a masterpiece of reasoning ; 


and though the general inferences may not be ac- | 


cepted and adopted, there is no doubt that it will 
exercise a very powerful influence upon the science 
of the day. It may be stated, however, that the 
doctrine of evolution, which forms so important 
a feature in Mr. Darwin’s views, is accepted to 
a very great extent by a Jarge proportion of the 
leading naturalists of the day, and that their 
number is constantly increasing. 


PREPARATION OF WHITE LEAD FROM 
GALENA. 

Experiments are now being prosecuted to test 
the value of an invention for preparing white lead 
direct from the ore. For this purpose ordinary 
galena is treated in an ore-crusher, next roasted 
in an ordinary desulphurizing kiln, and then 
mixed with carbon (preferably in a state of 
finely washed dust of anthracite coal) in the 
proportion of half and half. The mixture is 
next to be heated in a compound oxidizing 
furnace, when dense white fumes of vapor will 
pass off. ‘These are conveyed into a separate 
chamber or receptacle, where the vapors are 
strained through screens or bags of muslin or 
other fabric, or are allowed to deposit by being 
slowly passed through an extended chamber, in 
the way lamp-black, oxide of zinc, etc., are usu- 
ally collected. 


SOLUBLE GLASS FOR FLOORS. 


Instead of the old-fashioned method of using 
wax for polishing floors, soluble glass is now em- 
ployed to great advantage. 
floor is first well cleaned, and then the cracks 
filled up with a cement of water-glass and pow- 
dered chalk or gypsum; afterward a water-glass 
of sixty to sixty-five degrees, of the thickness of 
sirup, is applied by means of a stiff brush. Any 
desired color is to be imparted to the floor in a 
second coat of the water-glass, and additional 


coats are to be given until the requisite polish is | 


obtained. A still higher finish may be given by 
pumicating off the last layer, and then putting on 
a coating of oil. 
USE OF SOLUBLE GLASS IN PAINTING. 

Our exchanges still continue to suggest new 
applications of water-glass in the arts; but. es- 
pecially in painting, where it appears to furnish a 
means of applying certain colors to fresh wood 


or clean iron in a most efficient manner, and at a | 


very slight cost compared with oil. It can also be 
used advantageously for painting houses, basket- 
ware, decorations for theatres, etc., and is espe- 
cially suitable in the latter case, as it renders wood 
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incombustible to a certain extent, instead of in- 
creasing the danger from fire, as with oil paint. 
Care must, of course, be taken to use only such 
mineral colors as are not decomposed by the 
glass, such as ultramarine, chrome-green, Nu- 
remberg-green, yellow and red earth, ochre, 
green-earth, terra de Sienna, ete. In coating 
paper with this paint, a little glycerine may be 
added to prevent its breaking. Coralline, pon- 
ceau, and Vesuvine have also been used to ad- 
vantage in connection with soluble glass. 
PREPARATION OF ZINC PAINT. 

A useful hint in regard to the preparation of 
paint with oxide of zinc instead of white lead 
will be found in the following instructions, pub- 
lished in a German journal: The ordinary boiled 
linseed-oil should be replaced in the mixing op- 
eration by one prepared by gently boiling two 
hundred pounds of the raw oil for five or six 
hours, then adding about twenty-four pounds of 
coarsely broken lumps of binoxide of manga- 
nese, and continuing the boiling operation for 
about ten hours longer. In this manner a very 
quickly drying linseed-oil is obtained, which is 
eminently fit for the purpose of being used with 
zince-white and other zine colors. According to 
the writer of the article, much depends upon the 
use of old linseed-oil, and also upon the pains 
taken with the boiled oil, which, unless carefully 
kept from the contact of the air, becomes thick 
in a very short time. The boiled oil so pre- 
pared is not to be used alone in painting with 
zinc-white, but must be mixed with from three 
to five per cent. of raw linseed-oil while the paint 
is being mixed together. 

EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL. 

The effects of alcohol have recently been test- 
ed in London by experiments upon a healthy 
soldier. The course of treatment was as fol- 
lows: For the first six days no alcohol was giv- 
en; for the next six days from one to eight 


; ounces of alcohol were given in divided doses ; 
| for the next six days water alone; and then for 
| three days twelve ounces of brandy, containing 


forty-eight per cent. of alcohol. The results are 
reported to be as follows: No appreciable differ- 
ence was perceived in the weight during the 
course of the experiments, but the temperature 
of the body was slightly raised. The pulse was 
materially affected, rising from 77.5 beats per 
minute before taking the alcohol to 94.7 after the 
largest doses. 

Estimating the normal daily work of the ven- 
tricles of the heart as equivalent to the lifting of 
122 tons a foot, it was found that during the 
alcoholic period the heart was compelled to lift 
an excess of 15.8 tons, and during the last two 
days, of 24 tons. ‘The conclusion arrived at 
was, that alcohol is utterly useless in health, and 

| positively injurious in larger quantities than two 
ounces daily. There, however, seemed to be 
indicated an advantage in its use if employed in 
rousing a feeble appetite or exciting a feeble 
heart. 

IMPROVED TEST-PAPER. 

A new test-paper of extreme sensitiveness can 
| be prepared, it is said, from the leaves of the 
| ornamental plant known as the Coleus verschaf- 

felti. The fresh leaves of the plant are to be 


| 
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steeped for twenty-four hours in absolute alco- 
hol, to which some drops of sulphuric acid have 
been added, and the liquid afterward filtered. 
Into this are to be dipped strips of Swedish fil- 
tering-paper, which are then allowed to dry in 
the air. 
will thus be obtained, which will pass more or 
less into a fine shade of green by the action of 
alkalies or alkaline earths. 
for a long time if preserved in well-closed jars, 
and will be found much more sensitive than the 
ordinary tests. It is not affected by carbonic 
acid, but indicates the least trace of the carbon- 
ates or alkaline earths that may be dissolved in 
water. If a band of this paper, slightly moist- 
ened, be exposed to an open gas jet, it will 
change rapidly to green, in consequence of the 
ammonia contained in the gas. 


RAPIDITY OF MENTAL TRANSMISSIONS 
IN A NERVE. 

Professor Helmholtz has made some new 
measurements of the rapidity with which excita- 
tion is propagated along the motor nerves of man 
from the brain to the muscles. ‘The ascertained 
rapidity of the excitation varies between 260 and 
292 feet per second, and is also found to be 
greater in the summer season than in winter. 
‘This result led to a more exact observation of 
the influence of temperature, which was ascer- 
tained by the artificial cooling or warming of the 
arm. Dy this means the accelerating influence 
of a higher temperature has been clearly deter- 
mined, so as to show that the interval of time 
between an impulse of the voluntary power and 
the corresponding movement of the muscle is 
greater in winter than in summer. 


ORIGIN OF COAL FROM SEA-WEEDS. 

A French geologist, in a recent memoir upon 
the origin of coal, takes the ground that it is de- 
rived entirely from marine plants, such as fucus, 
or sea-weed, which are destitute of woody fibre ; 
and that its first place of deposit must necessa- 
rily have been at the depth of the sea, and in a 
place ditferent from that in which these plants 
had their growth. The arguments adduced by 
him are varied and ingenious, and will doubtless 
be responded to in due course of time by those 
who maintain that the same substance was de- 
rived from the gradual accumulation of terres- 
trial plants of somewhat varied forms. 


A NEW REMEDY FOR INTERMITTENT FEVER. 

German physicians, as appears from medical 
journals, have found a tincture of the leaves of 
the Eucalyptus globulus, or Australian gum-tree, 
to be a remedy for intermittent fever. Dr. Lor- 
imer gave it to fifty-three patients, of whom for- 
ty-three were completely cured. In five others 
there was a relapse, owing to a failure in the 
supply of the tincture. In eleven of the cases 
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quinine had been used without effect, and nine | 


of these were cured by the Lucalyptus. This 
tree, of considerable size, grows in Australia. 
Its wood is very hard, and is used in ship-build- 
ing. 


REMOVING IRON-MOULD FROM FABRICS. 

A writer in the Chemical News advises, as the 
best method of removing stains of iron-mould 
from fabrics, that the mark be first wet with yel- 


This paper will keep | 


low sulphide of ammonia, by which it will be im- 
mediately blackened. After allowing it a min- 
ute or two to penetrate, the excess of sulphide is 
to be washed out, and the black spot treated 
with cold dilute chlorohydric acid, by which it is 
atonce removed. Finally, wash well with water, 
This method is said to avoid the serious objec- 
tion of weakening and rotting the fibre. 
INSERTION OF SCREWS IN WOOD. 

When screws are driven into soft wood, and 
subjected to considerable strain, they are very 
likely to work loose, and it is often difficult to 
make them hold. In such cases it is said that 
the use of glue is of service. <A stick of about 
half the diameter of the screw to be used is to be 
first immersed in a thick glue, and then inserted 
in the hole prepared for the screw, which is then 
to be driven home as quickly as possible. When 
an article of furniture is to be hastily repaired, 
and no glue is at hand, insert the stick, fill the 
rest of the cavity with pulverized resin, then heat 
the screw sufficiently to melt the resin as it is 
drivenin. Chairs, tables, lounges, ete., are con- 
tinually getting out of order in every house, and 
the proper time to repair them is when first no 
ticed. The matter grows worse by neglect, and 
finally results in laying aside the article as worth- 
less. If screws are driven into wood for a tem- 
porary purpose, they can be removed more easily 
if dipped in oil before being inserted. 

CYCLES OF TEMPERATURE. 

Professor Piazzi Smythe, the eminent Scottish 
astronomer, has recently announced the exist- 
ence, in addition to the annual cycles of temper- 
ature, of three seasons, which he calls supra-an- 
One of these corresponds to Schwabe’s 
sun-spot period of a little over eleven years, al- 
though it is suggested that this is simply a coin- 
cidence, and that the actual occasion of the 
waves of terrestrial temperature is to be found 
in the red prominences of the sun. Another of 
these cycles is a little more than two years in 
duration, while the third is about fifty-six years. 
It is to the effect of these cycles that the so-called 
changes of climate are believed by Professor 
Smythe to be due. According to him, there is 
no actual change, only that these cycles in their 
course bring back the same temperature. ‘Tak- 
ing a series of observations from 1837 to 1869, 
Professor Smythe finds that a hot time occurs 
once in about every eleven years, followed at in- 
tervals of a little more than two years by a very 
cold period; and arguing from these data, he 
suggests that the temperature for any season 
may be foretold a year in advance, and that the 
past winter in England was the first of a cold 
cycle, of which the next will probably be exceed- 
ingly severe. 

DUALIN AND DYNAMITE. 

In the course of a careful investigation on the 
part of a committee of engineers in regard to the 
comparative merits of dualin and dynamite (the 
two more recent blasting powders) it is stated 


| that the former has advantages over ordinary 


| done in soft stone or coal. 


gunpowder in cases where the blasting is to be 
But where the labor 
of boring is difficult, or where the gaining of time 
is of much importance, and where the blasting 
is carried on in very hard and solid rock, such 
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as in most forms of tunneling, it is said that 
dynamite is to be preferred. Our readers prob- 
ably will remember that dualin consists princi- 
pally of nitrate of ammonia and very fine sawdust, 
which has been acted upon by nitro-sulphuric 
acid, and is said not to be decomposed by ac- 
cidental contact with acids, and not to lose any 
of its properties in cold or heat. Its explosion 
does not produce any noxious gases, and it will 
burn in the open air without exploding. Dyna- 
mite, on the other hand, consists essentially of 
infusorial earth, prepared in a particular way 
with nitro-glycerine. 
MOVEMENT OF TEMPERATURE WAVES. 

According to Professor Dové, of Berlin, any 
abnormally low temperature in Europe travels 
from the east to the west, while any subsequent 
abnormally high temperature moves from west to 
east. It is said that these generalizations have 
been verified by observations extending over al- 
most the whole of Europe and a large portion of 
the United States of America. 

IMPROVED MORTAR. 

According to a recent writer on the subject, it 
is stated that the disadvantages of the ordinary 
kinds of mortar at present in use arise chiefly 
from their being made of an inferior kind of 
sand, and the great difficulty in obtaining good 
sand at a moderate price. He therefore sug- 
gests an improved material, which requires no 
sand, and which only needs to be mixed with 
water. ‘To prepare one ton of this mortar, 228 
pounds of lime (either quicklime or slaked), 1728 
pounds of slag, and 224 of calcined coal-shale 
clay are to be ground by machinery ; and when 
brought to a powder, or a proper degree of fine- 
ness, are to be mixed with water, and the mor- 
tar will be ready for use. 

THE MBOUNDOU POISON. 

The mboundon poison, used for ordeals on the 
Gaboon, and described by Du Chaillu and other 
travelers in Africa, has recently been the sub- 
ject of analysis and experiment by two French 
chemists. ‘The plant was found in a moist soil 
ninety miles inland, near the river Como. The 
root is from twenty to twenty-seven inches long, 
and from one-third of an inch to one inch in 
diameter. ‘The bark is reddish, and the color 
below the epidermis bright red. The wood is 
grayish-white and hard. The experiments were 
made chiefly with the bark, but some with the 
wood and root, The infusions, even when very 
weak, are extremely bitter, and with iodide of 
potassium yield abundant precipitates. Alcohol- 
ic are more powerful than the aqueous extracts. 
Four grains of extract dissolved in water, given 
to a dog, produced violent tetanic convulsions, 
but in two hours the animal recovered. Six 
grains killed a dog in twenty minutes, the ani- 
mal dying of asphyxia and tetanic convulsions. 
‘The action of the poison is very rapid, but fatal 
consequences may be prevented by artificial res- 
piration. 


ZINC-WATER PAINT. 


The unpleasantness of occupying a newly paint- 
ed house may, it is said, be avoided by the use of 
zinc-water paint. Powdered oxide of zinc (which 
may be heated with a little potato starch if nore 


“body” be wanted) is combined with the desired 
mineral or vegetable color, and with this an aque- 
ous solution of chloride of zine, to which some 
tartrate of potassa has been added, is then mixed ; 
the water paint thus formed being applied with a 
brush on the surface to be coated. In half an 
hour this paint will be perfectly dry ; and the ob- 
ject of the alkaline tartrate is to make the dry- 
ing process less rapid. The advantages of using 
the water paints are very numerous: they are 
more durable than oil paints, do not blacken by 
exposure to sulphurous vapors, are devoid of 
odor, dry quickly, resist dampness and the ac- 
tion of water, can be cleansed with boiling water 
and soap like oil paints, and preserve the wood 
to which they are applied from decay, and render 
it less combustible. This latter property may be 
increased by the addition of borax. Both the 
oxide and the chloride of zine can be manufac- 
tured without danger to the health of the work- 
men, sold at a low price, and kept for any 
length of time in any climate. 
CONCRETE FOR BUILDING PURPOSES. 

Such of our readers as are unacquainted with 
the value and importance of a new concrete, in- 
vented by a French engineer—M. Coignet—and 
bearing his name, will probably be surprised to 
learn that, at a comparatively small cost, works 
of the greatest magnitude are now made, as 
well as those possessing the utmost durability. 
An elaborate report on this subject has lately 
been printed by the State Department among its 
series of reports on the Paris Exposition of 1867 ; 
and if no other-service had been rendered in re- 
turn for the expenditures made by the United 
States in connection with the Exposition, this 
one work alone would be more than an equiva- 
lent, in bringing to our notice so important a 
material. The process of preparing this con- 
crete, or Béton Coignet, consists simply in mix- 
ing a large quantity of sand with a small quan- 
tity of hydraulic lime, to which has been added 
a minute portion of Portland cement. ‘This mix- 
ture, slightly moistened with water, is subjected 
to an energetic trituration, with compression, 
so as to produce a pasty or pulverulent powder. 
This pasty powder is then thrown in thin lay- 
ers into moulds, where it is agglomerated vig- 
orously by the blows of a hammer, causing it to 
set almost instantaneously. In less than eight 
days the concrete becomes so hard as to allow 
of the removing of the centering from arches 
twelve feet in diameter—a thing which could net 
be properly done in the same time with the best 
masonry. 

This new concrete is now applied in France so 
a great variety of subjects—palaces, private resi- 
dences, churches, archways, reservoirs, sewers, 
water-pipes, etc.—all capable of being formed 
out of a single piece; of the greatest solidity; of 
perfectly smooth exterior, and susceptible of 
embellishment with every variety of adornment; 
impervious to water; secure against the action 
of frost; and all at an expense very appreciably 
less than that of ordinary masonry. 

Our space does not permit us to go into fur- 
ther detail on the subject, for which we would 
refer to the report in question, but simply to 
suggest that in this substance, requiring only 
sand in large quantities for its preparation, we 
may find the practical solution of the difficulties 
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in engineering in many portions of the Southern | 
States and elsewhere, where natural rock suit- | 
able for building purposes is not to be obtained 
except by transportation from great distances. 

PREVENTION OF MOISTURE IN TUNNELS. 

By a system of tubes and pipes laid between | 
the masonry of a subterranean tunnel and the} 
mountain wall, and connecting with other drain- | 
tubes leading to the exterior, an Aystrian engi- | 
neer has succeeded in keeping a tunnel complete- | 
ly dry. 

PLATINIZED MIRRORS. 

Much interest has been excited by the new 
method of constructing mirrors, invented by | 
Dodeé, of France, in which the chloride of plati- 
num is used as a basis. For this purpose the 
glass plate, after being cleaned, is set upright, 
and the metallizing liquid applied with a brush, 
first from above downward, then from right to 
left, and so on alternately until a perfectly uni- 
form coating is laid on. The platinizing liquid | 
is prepared by dissolving 1550 grains of very thin | 
rolled platinum in aqua regia, and carefully evap- 
orating the solution obtained in a sand-bath, and | 
drying, so as to prevent the chloride of platinum | 
from becoming decomposed. It is then spread 
out upon a glass muller, and rectified oil of lay- 
ender added, little by little, with continued rub- 
bing. Care must be taken not to add the oil | 
too quickly, as otherwise too great an increase | 
of temperature may result, and thus destroy the | 
preparation, After the addition of about fourteen 
times as much oil of lavender as of the platinum 
used, the mixture is to be placed in a porcelain | 
dish, and allowed to remain perfectly quiet for 
fourteen days, after which the liquid is to be| 
poured off and filtered. After six days more | 
of rest the liquid is to be decanted, and should | 

| 


: 
ng, 


then show five degrees upon the acid gauge of 
Baumé. ‘To the quantity of platinum just men- 
tioned about 400 grains of litharge and as much 
of borate of lead are to be added, the two sub- 
stances being first rubbed up with 120 to 150 
grains of oil of lavender, and then united as | 
speedily as possible with the platinum liquid, | 
after which it is ready for use, as mentioned. 
The coating of oil mixture thus applied is allowed 
to dry gradually, and the glass plate thus pre-| 
pared is then to be introduced into a muffle of 
peculiar construction, in which the resinous sub- 
stances are decomposed and converted into car- 
ben, without melting or developing any bubbles, 
the remainder constituting a perfect platinum sur- 
face. Mirrors thus prepared have a high degree 
of lustre; and as the reflection is from the an- 
terior face, it is immaterial what the character 
of the glass is, provided the surface be perfectly | 
smooth and free from strix, or, indeed, whether 
it be transparent at all. This constitutes a great 
advantage over the ordinary method, where the 
transparency of the glass is an object of prime 
importance. Glass mirrors of this kind are | 
translucent when held against the light, and may | 
consequently be used to advantage in forming | 
screens for windows of rooms, and inclosed spaces | 
in offices and stores where it is desirable to be 
able to look out without difficulty, while at the 
same time concealed from the view of those on | 
the other side. For this, however, it will be | 
necessary that there be no window or other free | 


| 








| pies about twenty-four hours, 
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opening opposite the plate-glass in question. It 
is said that the cost of platinum sufficient to pre- 
pare ten square feet of glass does not exceed 
twenty cents, 

SPONGE PAPER, 

For the fabrication of an article called sponge 
paper, lately patented in France, evenly and 
finely divided sponge is added to ordinary pulp, 
and this is worked, as in the common paper-mak- 
ing apparatus, into sheets of different thickness- 
es. It is said to have all the peculiarities of 
sponge, absorbing water readily, and remaining 
moist a long time. It has been used as a dress- 
ing for wounds with considerable advantage, and 
is capable of several important technical appli- 
cations. 


EDWARDS'S IMPROVEMENT OF THE ALBERT- 
TYPE PROCESS. 

We have already referred to the importance of 
some of the later improvements for the repro- 
duction of photographic pictures by carbon ink 
from the photograph itself, without the use of 


| any of the salts of silver, the result being a much 


greater economy of time 
lute permanency of the 
portant of these methods 
** Woodbury” and the ‘ 


and cost, and an abso- 
} EB : 
print. The more im- 
are those known as the 
Albert” processes ; and 


| both have lately come extensively into use both 


in Europe and America, and are employed in the 
reproduction of plates for illustrated works. An 
English artist, Mr. Ernest Edwards, has, it ap- 


| pears, been improving upon the Albert process un- 


til he has succeeded in obtaining what he and oth- 
ers call the perfection of the art. ‘This method, 
in its present manipulation, consists in coating 
evenly with wax the plate of glass, the surface 
of which has been ground but not polished, and 
then pouring over it a sufficient quantity of a mix- 
ture of gelatine, bichromate of potash, and chrome 


| alum, so as to form, when spread out and subse- 


quently dried, a film of the thickness of a very thin 
card. The chrome alum is of great importance 
in preventing the subsequent solubility of the 
film, as it has the property of preventing the gel- 
atine from again becoming liquid after it is set ; 


| and without the use of some such process it would 
| be entirely impossible to carry on the work suc- 


cessfully. The usual proportion of bichromate 

of potash to the gelatine is about five per cent., 

although this varies for different applications. 
After the glass has been coated it is maintained 


| in a level position for a few minutes, until the 
| film has set sufficiently to permit its being placed 


edgewise, and stored away in a suitable drying- 
room to dry—an operation which usually occu- 
Aftei this the film 
is removed from the glass, the operation being 
facilitated by the use of the substratum of wax. 
This constitutes one of the most important ad- 
vances of the Edwards process over the Albert, 
for various reasons that it is not necessary here 
to adduce. ‘The film is then to be subjected to 
the action of the negative, and treated as in the 
Albert process ; after which it is to be attached 
to a plate of zinc, which is accomplished by a 
special manipulation, and it is then ready to fur- 
nish impressions. ‘These are obtained by treat- 
ing as ona lithographic stone, namely, by spong- 
ing with water, removing the surplus, and then 
pressing over the surface of the plate a sheet of 





blotting-paper. The ink rollers are next passed 
over it, the ink adhering according to the action 
of the light. The advantage of using the zine 
plates in printing instead of glass, as is found in 
the original Albert process, lies in the greater 
durability of the former, and the immunity from 
the danger of cracking. A very great pressure is 
necessary in this class of printing to bring out 
certain tints, and the glass plate, however thick, 
is apt to be fractured. It is stated that fifteen 
hundred uniformly good prints can be obtained 
from a single film; and if a larger edition than 
this be required it is a very easy matter to pre- | 
pare a number of films at the same time, so as 
to have a sufficient supply for any purpose. 
DYEING WITH ACIDS IN BRASS KETTLES. 
The substance of the vessel in which articles 
are to be dyed is of considerable importance, espe- 
cially where acid solutions are employed. Brass 
kettles are most generally used for such opera- 
tions ; but scarlet, as well as some other dyes, in 
which acids are used, can not well be introduced 
into such a vessel. Reimann’s Journal of Dye- 
ing advises, in this case, that half an ounce of 
quicksilver sublimate for every ten or fifteen 


| ly adapted to its cultivation. 
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pounds of wool to be dyed be first added to the 
solution of tin, and the whole well stirred up and 
then allowed to stand until the kettle becomes of 
a silvery-white color, after which the wool is to 
be introduced and the dyeing prosecuted in the 
usual manner. During the process the mercu- 
rial coating gradually becomes removed, and is 
subsequently to be renewed. ‘The work is thus 


| carried on in what is equivalent to a quicksilver 


kettle, since the brass is completely coated with 


| a layer of' this metal. 


USES OF THE GROUND-NUT. 
The rapidly increasing production of the ground 


| or pea nut (Arachis hypogwa) is adding an im- 
| portant feature to the agricultural resources of 


the United States, which appears to be especial- 
In addition to the 
uses to which it is applied by us, it is said that a 
large proportion of the so-called olive-oil in the 
market, and used especially in the arts, is ob- 
tained from the ground-nut. In Chinathesame 
oil is used both for food and for purposes of il- 
lumination, the refuse cake remaining after the 
abstraction of the oil furnishing a good ma- 
nure. 


Cditur’s Wistorical Aecord. 


UR Record closes on the 25th of May. It| 
embraces in its summary the Washington | 
Treaty, the revolutionary movements in Central | 
America, the earthquake in Chili, the Buenos | 


feat of the Paris Commune, important proceed- 
ings of the British Parliament, the Papal Guar- } 
antees bill, and a great variety of miscellaneous | 


Ayres epidemic, the Frankfort Treaty, the de- | 
’ 
} 
information. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Senate assembled on May 10, and the 
treaty framed by the Joint High Commission ap- | 
pointed by the British and United States govern- | 
ments was submitted by the President. 

We give the following summary of the provis- 
ions of the treaty: 

1. To provide for the speedy settlement of the 
Alabama claims, the latter are to be referred to 
a tribunal of arbitration to be composed of five 
arbitrators, of whom the first is to be named by 
the President of the United States, one by the 
Queen of England, one by the King of Italy, | 
one by the President of the Swiss Confederation, 
and one by the Emperor of Brazil. The tri- 
bunal is to meet at Geneva, Switzerland, to ex- 
amine and decide all questions laid before it by 
the United States and British governments ; ani 
all questions, including the final award, are to 
be decided by a majority of the arbitrators. 
The arbitrators are to be bound in their decis- | 
ions by the following rules: 

_A neutral government is bound: First, To use due | 
diligence to prevent the fitting out, arming, or equip- 
ping, within its jurisdiction, of any vessel which it has | 
reasonable ground to believe is intended to cruise or 
to carry on war against a power with which it is at 
peace, and also to use like diligence to prevent the de- 
parture from its jurisdiction of any vessel intended to 
cruise or carry On war as above, such vessel having 
been specially adapted, in whole or in part, within 
such jurisdiction, to warlike use. Secondly, Not to 


permit or suffer either belligerent to make use of its 
ports or waters as the base of naval operations against 

ve Other, or for the purpose of the renewal or aug- 
mentation of military supplies or arms, or the recruit- 
ment of men. Thirdly, To exercise due diligence in 
its own ports and waters, and as to all persons within 
its jurisdiction, to prevent any violation of the forego- 
ing obligations and duties. 


Provision is made for the appointment of a 
Board of Assessors, in case the ‘Tribunal of Ar- 
bitration should fail to fix upon an award, to 
consist of three members, named respectively by 


|the governments of Great Britain and of the 


United States, and by the representative of the 
Italian government at Washington: the board 
to be organized in Washington, with power to 
hold its sittings there, in New York, orin Boston. 

2. All claims, other than those known as the 
Alabama claims, of citizens of the United States 
upon the British government, or of British sub- 


| jects upon the United States government, for 
}acts committed against persons or property be- 


tween April 13, 1861, and April 9, 1865, are to 
be referred to three commissioners, one to be ap- 
pointed by Great Britain, one by the United 
States, and one by the two governments con- 
jointly; and in case the third commissioner 
shall not have been agreed upon within three 
months after the ratification of the treaty, he is 
to be named by the representative at Washing- 
ton of the Spanish government. 

3. In addition to the liberty seeured to United 
States fishermen by the treaty of October 20, 
1818, of taking, curing, and drying fish on cer- 


| tain coasts of the British North American colo- 


nies, the inhabitants of the United States are to 
have, in common with British subjects, the lib- 
erty to take fish of every kind, except shell-fish, 
on the sea-coasts and shores, and in the bays, 
harbors, and creeks of the provinces of Quebec, 
Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, and the col- 
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ony of Prince Edward’s Island, and of the sev- | 
eral islands thereunto adjacent, without being 
restricted to any distance from the shore, with 
permission to land upon the said coasts, and 
shores, and islands, and also upon the Magda- 
len Islands, for the purpose of drying their nets 
and curing their fish. But the salmon and shad 
fisheries, and all other fisheries in rivers and the 
mouths of rivers, are reserved to British fisher- 
men. Precisely similar privileges, with similar 
exceptions, are accorded to British fishermen on 
the eastern sea-coast and shores of the United 
States north of the 39th parallel of north lati- 
tude. ‘The provisions of the treaty in regard to 
fisheries are to continue in force for ten years, 
after which time they shall cease to be operative 
two years subsequent to the notice given by 
either government to the other of a wish to ter- 
minate the reciprocity, For the same period of 
time fish oil, and fish of all kinds, ‘* except fish 
of the inland lakes, and of the rivers falling into 
them, and except fish preserved in oil,” being 
the produce of the United States or of the Do- 
minion of Canada, or of Prince Edward’s Island, 
shall be admitted into each country respectively 
free of duty. 

It is asserted by the British government, but 


not admitted by the United States, that in the! 


matter of fisheries the privileges accorded to the 
citizens of the latter are of greater value than 
those accorded to those of the former : 
three commissioners are to be appointed to de- 


of compensation, if any, which should be paid to 
the British government. The three commis- 
sioners to be appointed in the same manner as 
those to decide the war claims, except that the 
third commissioner, if not agreed upon by the 
two governments, is to be named by the repre- 


‘he commission to meet in the city of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. 


ed States, ‘subject to-any laws and regulations 
of Great Britain or of the Dominion of Canada 
not inconsistent with such privilege of free navi- 
gation.” ‘The navigation of the Yukon, Porcu- 
pine, and Stickeen is also opened. The British 
government engages, moreover, to urge upon the 
government of Canada to secure to citizens of 

the United States the use of the Welland, St. 

Lawrence, and other canals in the Dominion on 

terms of equality with the citizens of Canada; 

and the government of the United States recip- 

rocates by giving similar privileges to British 

subjects in the use of the St. Clair Flats Canal, 

and engages to urge the State government to se- | 
cure to British subjects the use of the State ca- 
nals connected with the navigation of lakes or 
rivers traversed by or contiguous to the bound- 
ary. For ten years, and thereafter until two 
years subsequent to notice given to withdraw the 
privilege, Lake Michigan is to be open to British 
subjects. 

Articles 29 and 30 provide for the conveyance | 
in transit, free of duty, of goods entering the 
ports of one country, and intended for distribu- 
tion in the other. 

5. The question as to the northern boundary 
is to be submitted to the arbitration of the Em- | 
peror of Germany. 
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therefore | 


holders of the 
| Railroad voted, May 3, to lease their road to 

4. The navigation of the St. Lawrence to the | 
sea is forever opened to the citizens of the Unit- | 


The treaty was ratified by the Senate, May 
24, without amendment, 50 to 12. he ratiti- 
cation of the treaty by the British government is 
a prerogative of the crown, and independent, 
therefore, of the action of Parliament. 

The Connecticut Legislature, May 10, decided 
the disputed election in that State by declaring 
Marshall Jewell Governor. 

The long-standing dispute as to the obligations 
of Minnesota to pay certain bonds issued in the 
early history of the State, and duly indorsed by 
the proper authorities, has been referred to the 
ballot-box. The ballot was taken May 2, and 
resulted in the repudiation of the bonds. 

‘The Republican State Convention of Kentucky 
at Frankfort, May 17, nominated General John 
M. Harlan for Governor, George M. ‘Thomas for 
Lieutenant-Governor, and General Speed 8. Fry 
for Treasurer. ‘The resolutions adopted favor a 


| State Convention to amend the Constitution, 


arraign the Democracy for failing to suppress 
Ku-Kluxism, and to pass laws for the admis- 
sion of negro testimony, and favor complete 
amnesty. 

The Republican State Convention of Pennsyl- 
vania met at Harrisburg May 17, and nomi- 
nated Colonel David Stanton for Auditor-Gen- 
eral and Robert E. Beach for Surveyor-Gen- 
eral. ‘The Democratic Convention, May 24, 
nominated General William M‘Candless for 
Auditor-General, and Captain J. M. Cooper for 


| Surveyor-General. 
cide the question, and to determine the amount | 


The united railroads of New Jersey, compris- 
ing the New Jersey Railroad and Transportation 


| Company, the Camden and Amboy Railroad 


Company, the Philadelphia and Trenton Railroad 
Company, and the Delaware and Raritan Canal 
Company, have been leased to the Pennsylvania 


| Railroad Company. 
sentative at London of the Emperor of Austria. | 


By a vote of 5360 yeas to 22 nays the stock- 
Belfast and Moosehead Lake 
the Maine Central Company for fifty years from 


the 10th of May, at an annual rent of $36,000. 
Mr. Samuel B. Ruggles, the United States 


| delegate to the International Congress at the 


Hague in 1869, in a report submitted to the Sen- 
ate during the last session, gives some important 
statistics concerning the population of Europe 
and the United States. Between 1770 and 1870 
the rate of increase in Europe has varied little 
from one per cent. yearly, having been largest 
in the earlier portions of the century, and di- 
minishing during the last three decades, it being 
now little more than six-tenths of one per cent. 
yearly. The fecundity in marriages is only 4.4 
for each in the United Kingdom, and 3.3 in 
France. The increasing laxity of civilization 


| also tends to a diminution in the rate of increase. 
| Mr. Ruggles reports that it would not be safe to 


assume a rate of increase in the United States, 


| from 1870 to 1900, greater than two and a half 


per cent. yearly, exclusive of the increase by im- 
migration, making our population in 1900 about 


| seventy-five millions. 


The statistics of emigration for 1870 give the 
number of alien immigrants arriving in the port 
of New York as 212,170, of whom 65,168 were 
Irish, and 72,850 German. The German im- 
migration was less than that for 1869 by 27,255. 

John M. Francis, editor of the Troy Times, 
has been nominated by the President, and his 
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nomination has been confirmed by the Senate 
as United States minister to Greece, to succeed 
Mr. H. T. ‘Tuckerman. 

An Indian war of considerable preportions 
has been waged in Arizona. A camp of the 
Apaches was surprised, April 30, by the citizens 
of that Territory, aided by the Pap ajo Indians. 
Eighty-five Apaches were killed, and twenty-eight 
children were taken prisoners. On the 5th of 
May Lieutenant W. B. Cushing, with twenty 
men of the Third cavalry, were routed by Ca- 
chies, a noted Apache chief, with 150 warriors, 
at the Whetstone Mountains, southeast of Tuc- 
son. Cushing, who was one of the most efficient 
officers of the Territory, and one soldier, were 
killed. ‘he remainder were compelled to re- 
treat to Camp Crittenden. General Sherman 
has since issued an order, directing the Apaches 
to remove to the White Mountain Reservation, 
or to be pursued and punished wherever found. 

The Pima Indians routed a camp of hostile 
Apaches on the 3d of May, fifty miles north of 
the Pima Reservation in the Pinal Mountains, 
killing twenty-eight, and taking four P risoners. 

James M. Mason, of Virginia, ex-Senator, but 
more recently distinguished as a “Confederate 
Commissioner to England, died at his residence 
near Alexandria, Virginia, April 29. 

The Right Reverend Davis W. Clark, Bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Ohio, died 
at his residence in Cincinnati, May 23, aged 59 

ears. 

DISASTERS. 

At Cranford, New Jersey, April 27, a wagon 
belonging to a menagerie, while crossing the 
track of the New Jersey Central Railroad, was 
run over by a locomotive. Three of the oecu- 
pants of the wagon were killed. 

A tornado swept over Baton Rouge May 2, 
causing great destruction of property and the loss 
of several lives. 

A boat belonging to Fort Niagara was capsized 
on Lake Ontario on the morning of May 4. 
Eight lives were lost. 

A fire broke out in Fagundus, Pennsylvania, 
May 7, which in two hours reduced the entire 
village, consisting of about. fifty buildings, to 
ashes. 

On the morning of May 12, at Griswold’s Sta- 
tion, on the Erie Railroad, an emigrant car at- 
tached to a heavy freight train, which had be- 
come uncoupled, was run into by another freight 
train. Five children were killed, and about 
thirty adults more or less seriously injured. 

A tornado passed over Bridgeport, Illinois, on 
the evening of May 16. A number of buildings 
were blown down, including a Roman Catholic 
church, and one lady was killed. 

A violent tornado and hail-storm passed over 
a belt of land one mile wide in New Kent Coun- 
y, Virginia, on the 19th of May. ‘Trees and 
houses were blown down, and persons on the 
road were knocked senseless by hail-stones. 
Hail fell in some places nine inches deep. 

On the 21st of May a fire broke out at Alex- 
andria, Virginia. Among the buildings destroy- 
ed were the Masonic lodge of which Washington 
was the Master and the old Colonial Court- 
house, in which his provincial troops were quar- 
tered in 1754, from the door of which Braddock 
marched to his defeat in 1755, and in which ex- 


President Was wating gton gave his last vote in 1799. 
The old Revolutionary flags in the court-house 
were saved, the flag of Washington's body-guard, 
the flag of Paul Jones, and that of a company of 
Alexandria Continentals, 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. 

Advices from Aspinwall, April 21, report the 
discovery of coal mines and oil wells thirty miles 
from Aspinwall. j 

A serious revolution had broken out in the 
departments of ¢ ‘hiriqui and Los Santos, in the 
State of Panama, with Thomas Herrera as lead- 
er, who had been proclaimed President by the 
insurgents. The latter had captured an Ameri- 
can steame r, and taken possession of the town 
of Las Tablas. President Correoso, while mak- 
ing an official visit, narrowly escaped assassina- 
tion by flight. All males in Panama over eight- 
een years of age were called to arms in defense 
of the city. Later advices announce the arrival 
before Panama of a large body of the revolution- 


ists under General Diaz, who demanded the sur- 


render of the city. 

On the 5th of March the British brig Propontis 
was captured in the Straits of Magellan. Her 
captain (an American) and three of her crew 
were murdered by the Indians of Terra del Fu- 
ego. 

Advices from Nicaragua, March 25, report 
that the captain and a boat’s crew from the Brit- 
ish ship Alexandrina, going ashore at Punta Are- 


| nas, had been murdered by the Indians. 


Advices from Valparaiso, April 3, report the 
occurrence of an earthquake in that city March 
, the severest since 1851. It happened on the 
duly of a religious festival, at eleven o’clock in 
the morning, when the churches were filled. 
The buildings commenced swaying about, and 
all the congregations rushed wildly into the 
streets. No lives are reported to have been lost, 
but serious damage to buildings and other prop- 
erty had occurred in both Valparaiso and San- 
tiago. 

Advices from San Salvador to April 20 an- 
nounce the complete success of the Hondurians, 
the overthrow of the Salvadorian government, 
and the election of General Gonzales as Provis- 
ional President. 

The opposition party in Mexico have sueceed- 
ed in securing the election of a new president 
and vice-president of Congress. ‘The Presiden- 
tial election takes place in June. In Tampico 
the revolutionists have proved too powerful for 
the government, and its port has been blockaded 
by the latter. In San Luis Potosi so fearful has 
the government become of the state of affairs 
that General Escobedo has been ordered to or- 
ganize a force of four thousand men in order to 
preserve peace during the coming election. 

For several months the city of Buenos Ayres 
has been a prey to the yellow fever. Between 
February 1 and April 15 there had been 12,000 
deaths, and the population of the city, number- 
ing 200,000, had, by flight and disease, been re- 
duced to 40,000. 


EUROPE. 


The last days of the Paris Commune were 
marked by the violence and internal dissen- 


from 
General Cluseret was dismiss- 


sions which had characterized that body 
its organization. 
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ed from the Ministry of War April 30, and was 
succeeded by M. Rossel. ‘The dismissed minis- 
ter was arrested and imprisoned to await his 
trial by court-martial. M. Rossel, who insist- 
ed upon resigning May 10, effected his escape 
from Paris, and was succeeded by M. Deles- 
cluze. M. Beslay, known as the ‘ Father of 
the Commune,” retired from that body May 15. 
The Commune, May 12, ordered that religious 
instructions should cease in the schools. The 
next day M. Thiers’s house was completely gut- 
ted, and afterward demolished. ‘The column in 
the Place Vendome was destroyed on the 16th, 
and on the 19th the demolition of the famous 
Chapel of Expiation was commenced. 

In the mean time the Versailles army was 
gradually approaching the city ramparts. Fort 
d'Issy was captured May 9, and the investment 
of the city from that point to Gennevilliers ren- 
dered complete. By the 13th there were 30,000 
Versaillists in the Bois de Boulogne, sheltered 
by trenches. On the 14th Fort Vanvres was 
captured. By the 17th the Auteuil and Ver- 
sailles gates had been destroyed by the bom- 
bardment. At this time the southwestern cor- 
ner of Paris was commanded by the Versaillists, 
who, on the evening of May 21, began to enter 
the city, meeting with little resistance. The 
next day 80,000 soldiers had entered through 
the gates of St. Cloud, D’Auteuil, Passy, La 
Muette, and from Maillot through the Are de 
Triomphe. Marshal M‘Mahon’s head-quarters 
were established in the New Opera-House, and 
General Cissey, who had effected an entrance 
from the south, occupied the Military School in 
front of the Champ de Mars. The destruction 
by fire of the Tuileries and other palaces, and of 
the Hotel de Ville, is reported. 

On the 17th of May the explosion of a car- 
tridge factory on the Avenue Rapp, Champ de 
Mars, resulted in a terrible loss of life. 

A treaty of peace between France and Ger- 
many was signed at Frankfort May 10. It was 
ratified by the Versailles Assembly May 18. By 
its provisions the commercial treaty between the 
two nations is abrogated ; Germany secures the 
control of the railways in the ceded territory in 
consideration of a reduction of the war indem- 
nity by 320,000,000 franes; half a milliard 
francs of the war indemnity is to be paid thirty 
days after the entry of the Versailles troops into 
Paris, and a milliard more before December, 
1871; and not before this payment last men- 
tioned are the Prussians to evacuate the Paris 
forts. 

At the opening of the British Parliament after 


Exchequer, presented the ministerial financial 
budget, the largest presented during his term of 
office. It was relentlessly attacked by the oppo- 
sition. Mr. Lowe had contemplated a tax on 
lucifer - matches, following the example of the 
United States, from which a revenue of half a 
million sterling was anticipated; but though 
supported by a majority, the government, in def- 


erence to the strong opposition manifested, with- | 


drew from its position in this matter. 

A bill for female suffrage was defeated in the 
House of Commons, May 3, by a majority of 69. 

The House of Lords abolished the University 
Tests, May 8, by a majority of 5. 

In the House of Commons, May 8, the sys- 
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| sunk by an American bark. 


| tem of purchasing army commissions was abol- 
ished by a majority of 63, Mr. Miall, May 9, 
moved for the disestablishment of the Church of 
England. ‘There was a majority of 285 against 
the resolution. ‘The same evening a bill was in- 
troduced in the House of Lords for the confed- 
eration of the Leeward Islands, in the West 
Indies. ‘The government policy respecting Ire- 
land—involving the suspension of the operation 
of the writ of habeas corpus—was sustained, May 
19, by a majority of 328. i 
A London telegram, dated May 17, stated that 
a French fishing vessel had been run down and 
Twelve lives were 
lost. 
The Dollinger movements in Bavaria have op- 
erated powerfully against the papacy in Austria. 
The Minister of Instruction in the Reichsrath, 


| May 3, declared that the government had taken 


a position in favor of the abolition of the Con- 
cordat with the Church of Rome, and would 
now consider the practical consequences to the 
empire and people of the dogma of infallibility. 

In the Italian Senate debate on the Papal 
Guarantees bill was closed May 8. The meas- 
ures adopted tend to banish the last vestiges of 
the temporal power of the papacy. The Pope's 
right to grant exequaturs to consuls of foreign 
powers is abolished. ‘The bill provides for the 
payment of the liabilities of the Holy See. It 
was passed 105 to 20. The Chamber of Depu- 
ties, May 9, passed the bill, after agreeing to all 
the amendments of the Senate. 

The Archduchess Maria Anunziada, of Aus- 
tria, died at her residence in Vienna, May 4, 
aged twenty-eight years. She was the third 
child and first daughter of King Ferdinand II. 
of the Two Sicilies by his second marriage with 
the Archduchess Marie Therese. She was the 
second wife of Archduke Charles Louis, to whom 
she was married October 16, 1862. 

Daniel Francois Esprit Auber, the celebrated 
musical composer, died at Paris about the mid- 
dle of May, aged eighty-eight. 

ASIA, 

Advices from China of April 12 report that the 
Chinese government had made a demand upon 
the foreign embassadors that schools for the ed- 
ucation of females shall be abolished; that the 
teaching of the male subjects of the empire of all 
doctrines opposed to Confucius shall be forbid- 
den; that missionaries shall be considered as 
Chinese subjects; and that women shall not be 


| permitted access to the empire in that capacity. 
|'fhe embassadors are also notified that the at- 
the Easter recess Robert Lowe, Chancellor of the | 


tendence of women upon religious service is one 
of the occasions for the recent massacres of for- 
eigners, and that those events can not but be de- 
plored by the imperial government. Compensa- 
tion for their commission is absolutely refused. 
In 1870 the Protestant missionaries in China 
numbered 152 males and 129 females. The 
number of Protestant chapels was 296. The 
number of boys and girls daily taught was over 
4000, and that of church communicants nearly 
6000. Thirty-six years ago there were but two 
Protestant missionaries in that country. 

Special advices from Bombay, via London, 
May 11, report a famine in Persia from lack of 
rain, and that thousands of the inhabitants were 
dying. 
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FPVUAT good man, the late Father Taylor, of 

| Boston, had little knowledge of grammar. 
On one occasion, when, entangled in the exuber- 
ance of his own speech, he had got quite astray, 
he stopped and said, ‘‘ Brethren, my nomina- 
tive has lost its verb, and can’t find it; but I’m 
bound to the kingdom of heaven all the same!” 


Tue Rey. Dr. Ormiston, the eloquent minis- 
ter of the Reformed church at the corner of 
Fifth Avenue and Twenty-ninth Street, like 
most eloquent men, is very witty. The readers 
of Harper's Weekly were doubtless struck, in 
looking at his picture, published a few weeks 
ago, with the wonderful ‘‘shock” of hair that 
surmounts his dome of thought. The other 
day a gentleman, dining at the same table with 
the Doctor, where puns were rattling about, 
heard him ask this conundrum, ‘‘ Why is my 
hair like Paradise?” One lady replied, ‘* Be- 


cause we all long to be in it.” ‘* No,” answered | 


the Doctor; ‘‘it is because there can be no part- 
ing there!” 


To a gentleman recently returned from a trip 
to the South, who has contributed very many 
good things to the Drawer, we are indebted for 
the following 

The pine alr of North Carolina sometimes 
encircle and pervade a village so that you do not 


know whether the woods are in the village or | 


the village is in the woods. It was in one of 
these wooden villages that the Synod of North 
Carolina was meeting. ‘The stated clerk lost his 
way when approaching the place on horseback, 
for the roads are but paths, and these are many 
and devious in the sands and pines. Night came 
on. ‘The synod met in the village church, but 
the clerk came not. He was wanted with the 
minutes and the roll. Suddenly the colored sex- 
ton rushed in, and said a man in the woods was 
crying, ‘‘ I’m the greatest sinner in North Caro- 
lina, and I’m lost.” The brethren went out into 
the dark, and recognized the tones of their ven- 
erable clerk repeating at the top of his voice, 


‘*T’m the stated clerk of the Synod of North | 


Carolina, and I’m lost.” They soon found him, 
and brought him in rejoicing. 


Or quite another class of men is the following. 
The old Charleston good livers boasted of their 
wines, and some of their cellars were stored with 
the oldest and best. 
known J. L——., said that he had $70,000 worth 
of wine in his cellar when his house was burned | 


during the war. 
thought to be, the best judge of wine in the State. 
At a dinner-party where he was a guest it was se- 
cretly arranged to bring him into disgrace in the 


matter of judgment, and the host sent out to a | 
corner grocery, and for a dollar bought a bottle of | 


wine, and had it put upon the table as a speci- 
men rare and extraordinary. Mr. L—— pro- 
nounced it the best they had had, and said he, 
‘TI recognize the vintage—it is 1784; there is 
nothing better than this in America.” ‘The 


he was sold, and the host ~» samma that he had | 
just procured it ‘‘ around the corner.” 


| mitted for trial. 


iso much trouble in the matter, 
| recollect that the ‘ 


He thought himself, and was | 


Drawer, 


‘ 
Send for the man,” said Mr. L 
me see if this is so.” 

The man soon appeared, and Mr. L—— said to 
him, ** Now I will hold you harmless if you will 
tell me frankly where you got that bottle of wine.” 

** Well,” answered the grocer, ‘ if you will 
know, I bought it of one of your niggers !” 

So Mr. L—— had them all, and the laugh was 
now on the other side. 


, ‘Sand let 


From a rather ente rtaining book recently 
published in England, ‘ Reminiscences of F ifty 
Years,” by Mark Boyd, we quote the following 
amusing account of the course pursued by a jury 
composed of Scotchmen before they could agree 
on their verdict. It occurred in the early days 
of the colony of New Zealand : , ’ 

**A midnight row and fight had occurred at a 
sailors’ public-house in Otago, in which one of 
the earliest colonists, a Scotchman, was killed in 
an encounter with a foreign sailor. ‘The coroner 
issued his warrant, and the prisoner was com- 
When the case came before 
the judge, it was seen to be clearly one of man- 
slaughter; but one of the jury took a different 
view of the matter, contending rather vociferous- 
ly in the jury-box with his colleagues that it was 
murder. ‘lhe judge therefore desired them to 
retire and fully consider their verdict. The 
court-house at Otago in those early days was a 
wooden erection ; and the authorities, not calcu. 
lating on jJurymen disagreeing among themselves, 
had made no provision for an apartment to which 
they could adjourn. Under these circumstances, 
a room was ordered for them in Donald Ross’s 
public-house. On his way to the hostelry one 
of the jurymen, who resided in the country, call- 
ed at a shop for a parcel that was lying for him, 
which, on rejoining his brother jurymen, he 
placed in the corner of the room. My inform- 


jant was staying at the inn, and occupied the 


apartment adjoining; and as the walls, at this 
infantine period of the future city of Otago, were 


| Similar to those of the court-house, every word 


was heard by him. The obstinate juryman began 
by making some slight apology for having given 
but they must 
puir murdered man was a 
Scotchman, and ane o’ their earliest settlers. 
Hooever, ma friens, youll sae far agree wi’ me, 
that it is dry, drouthy wark, and I propose that 


before we begin we tak some whus/y.’ This 
One of them, the well- | 


was unanimously assented to ; the hand-bell was 


| rung and the floor stamped upon for Donald Ross, 


the landlord, also a Scotchman, who quickly 
obeyed the summons. 

‘* * Noo, Ross, let us hae some o’ yer vera best 
whusky, for we are a’ terribly drouthy wi’ that 
bothering job in the coort, and we canna settle 
the matter there, and we are ganging to try what 
we can do here.’ 

‘The whisky was soon brought, and dispatch- 


|ed, when the foreman reminded them that they 
| must now set to work seriously and settle their 


verdict. Their obstinate friend confined himself 


| to one point, and admonished them never for a 
shout of laughter that followed assured him that | 


|moment to lose sicht o’ the fact that ‘the puir 
| murdered man was a Scotchman, and ane o’ their 


| earliest settlers.’ 
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see B 
rence of the othe 
as a verdict, nor will he mind a bit aboot his be- 
ing a countryman o’ ours.’ 

**¢Then,’ said his impervious colleague, ‘ his 
Honor must be brocht to our way o’ thinking; 
that I am resolved on.’ 

‘**This is naething but nonsense!’ exclaim- 
ed the foreman, and the others fully supported 
him. 

*** Weel, weel, I canna help that. 


The puir 
murdered n 


an was a countryman o’ our ain— 
ye canna deny that—and anc o’ our earliest set- 
tlers, I doan’t mean to say I should haud oot as 
I am doing had he been an Englishman or an 
Irishman; but I owe it to Scote/and, and sae do 
you, to see justice doon, and nde thing short 0 
hanging the scoonere/ will ever satisfy me.’ 

**' The foreman and the rest of the enlightened 
panel were now quite at a loss how to proceed. 

** * Weel, as I see,’ said their refractory friend, 
‘that this affair will occupy a good while yet be- 
fore we can agree, I move that we hae some mair 
whusky, for never since I cam to the colony was 
I ever mair exhausted by ony thing than this.’ 

‘*'The proposal met with no dissenting voice, 
and Donald soon entered with a fresh supply o’ 
whusky. While this was being discussed the 
eye of the obdurate juryman settled upon the 
parcel in the corner of the room. 

***What hae you got in that dearge paper, 
Mac ?’ 

***QOh, that’s ma fiddle; I brocht it into the 
toon last week to be repaired, and I called for it 
as I was coming here.’ 

***Oh, man! it is a long time since I hard ye 
play the reel o’ Tulloch.—Noo, Mr. Foreman, 
what dir ye say to a little music ?’ 

*** Weel, I hae nae particular objection ; but 
we must not forget that we must soon get back 
to the coort.’ 

‘“*The reel of Tulloch-gorum was played in 
Mac’s best 
my countrymen beating time with their feet so 
lustily, and accompanying this with such High- 
land vociferations, to which until that day he was 
a stranger, that there was some peril of Donald 
Ross’s floor giving way. 

‘The music ovegy and the second supply of 
whusi:y finished, the foreman insisted, notwith- 
standing the unsettled position of the verdict, of 
returning to the court, where he took upon him- 
self the responsibility of stating to the judge that 
they had agreed upon a verdict of manslaughter ; 
for the whisky had so far a good effect on the 
pertinacious juryman as to render him nearly al- 
together tongue-tied ; for all he could manage to 
lisp out was that ‘the puir murdered man was a 
Scotchman, and ane o’ their earliest settlers ;’ but 
he was utterly incapable, thanks to the whusky, 
of proceeding with his original view of willful 
murder as contradistinguished from manslaugh- 
ter.” 

A GENTLEMAN Of this city, witty and agreea- 
ble, but with a slight impediment of speech, had 
it in his heart to become the possessor of a pure 
black-and-tan terrier, for which he was willing to 
pay a liberal price. A superior little brute was 
soon brought to him by a dog-fancier, who de- 
manded for it the modest price of fifty dollars. 
Not being disposed to check for that figure un- 





ut,’ said the foreman, with the concur- | less sure that the dog was a 


| 


| made him howl with pain. 


| a trifle under twelve hundred dollars a year. 


| dotes of a family known as the Beechers, 
style ; and my narrator ably described | 
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ore 


good ratter, he pro- 


rs, ‘the judge will not tak that | posed to the party to meet him next day at a pit 


where dogs and rats were brought for sanguinary 
contest, andtry him with arat. Agreed. : 
day our friend, having obtained a 
of the ‘‘ wharf” species, had him 
the theatre of strife. Both were at the same 
moment thrown into the arena. After being 
pursued for a moment the rat turned, made a 
spring at terrier, caught him on the lip, and 
In short, ‘* he had 
him.” Our purchaser turned and said, ‘I 
d-d-on't think your d-d-dog’s g-good for any 
thing. D-d-don’t you want to b-buy my r-rat 2” 


Next 
first-class rat 
conveyed to 


Tue Drawer commends to the contemplation 
of General Pleasonton, Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue, the following instance of an ingen- 
ious but nefarious evasion of the income tax. 
Happily, under the recent rulings of the govern- 
ment, this individual will no longer be compelled 
to add perjury to his crimes, 
statement: 

‘* For the last three years my income ha 


Peruse his candid 


s been 
In 
future it will be more precarious, as the man 
is dead of whom I borrowed the money.” 


In Montana, where ladies sit on juries and do 
all sorts of man-y things, a man and his wife 
having to execute a deed, the wife was taken 
aside before the acknowledgment was made, by 
a commissioner, who, in the usual form, asked, 
‘*Do you execute this deed freely, and with- 
out any fear or compulsion of your husband ?” 

‘Fear of my husband!” exclaimed the wife. 
‘**T’ve had five husbands, and never was afraid 
of any of ’em!” 


As long, at least, as the present generation 
keeps going there will probably circulate anec- 
Of 
the primal one of that stock, the old, original 
Lyman, the following is told, and we are expect- 
ed to believe it: A Western gentleman when a 
boy attended Dr. Beecher’s church at Cincinnati, 
and as his family lived at Walnut Hills, he was 
often at the Doctor’s house. Once he was pres- 


|} ent at family worship, conducted by the old gen- 


tleman, who was notoriously absent-minded. In- 
tending to play an accompaniment on his violin, he 
essayed to give a preliminary performance of the 
tune, but, when about half through, he switched 
off upon the track of another tune, and then an- 


| other, and finally struck into Yankee Doodle and 
| Fisher’s Hornpipe! 


There was no telling what 
he would not have rendered with spirit and relish 
if his wife had not quietly suggested that it was 
best to go on with the domestic devotions. 


In the first volume of ‘* The Life and Times 
of Lord Brougham,” recently published by 
Harper and Brothers, oceur the following anec- 
dotes of William Pitt, hitherto unpublished, 
showing how that great statesman could unbend 
from the cares of government to indulge in the 
most absurd frolics : 

Mr. Pitt liked practical fun, and used to en- 
courage it. One instance, which Napier gives, 
shows Pitt in a point of view singular, and little 
to be anticipated of so generally solemn a per- 
sonage. ‘They—Lady Hester, James Stanhope, 
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and Napier—had resolved to.blacken his face 
with burnt cork, which he most strenuously re- 
sisted. Early in the fray a servant announced 
that Lord Castlereagh and Lord Liverpool-had 
called, desiring to see him on important busi- 
ness. ‘* Let them wait in the outer room,” said 
the great minister, instantly returning to the 
battle, catching up a cushion and belaboring his 
attackers, who proved too many for him, and, 
after a prolonged struggle, got him down and 
began daubing his face—when, with a look of 
well-assumed confidence in his powers of still 
resisting, he said, ‘*‘ Stop—this won’t do; I could 
easily beat you all, but we must not keep these 
grandees waiting any longer.” So they were 
obliged to get a towel and basin of water to wash 
him clean before he received the grandees. Being 
thus made decent, the basin was hid behind the 
sofa, and the two lords ushered in. Then a sud- 
den change and entirely new phase of manner 
appeared, to Napier’s great surprise and admira- 
tion. Lord Liverpool’s manner was, as usual, 
mean-looking, bending, nervous, and altogether 
pitiful. Lord Castlereagh, Napier said, he had 
well known from his childhood; had often been 
engaged with him in such athletic sports as 
pitching the stone, bar, and so on; and he had 
looked upon him as a model of calm grace com- 
bined with great strength. What, then, was his 
surprise when he saw both him and Lord Liver- 
pool humbly bending as they approached the 


man who had so recently been maltreated with | 


such an excess of fun! But it was Mr. Pitt’s 
sudden change of manner and Jook which most 
entirely fixed his attention. His tall, ungainly, 
bony figure seemed to grow up to the ceiling; 
his head thrown back, his eyes fixed immovably 
in one position, as if gazing into the heavens, 
and totally regardless of the two bending figures 
before him, For some time they spoke, and he 
made now and then a short observation ; but 
finally, with an abrupt, stiff inclination of his 
body, but without casting his eyes down, dis- 
missed them; and then, turning round with a 
laugh, caught up his cushion and renewed the 
fight. 

Napier described to me another instance of 
what he called Mr. Pitt’s power of countenance. 
Some time after the visit to Putney, while walk- 
ing across the parade-ground of the Horse- 
Guards, he saw Mr. Pitt talking to some gentle- 
men, evidently upon business which interested 
him. Napier caught his eye while still some 
forty yards distant. Pitt gave him a smile and 
nod of recognition; but on Napier’s advancing, 


laughing, toward him, his countenance assumed | 


a commanding fierceness of expression difficult 


to describe, but unmistakably saying, ‘* Pass on: | 


this is no time for foolery.” 


Not long since, during an exciting protracted | 


meeting held in one of the frontier towns of 
Michigan, a man named Wilson, who for some 
years had sold milk to the villagers, becoming 
seriously alarmed as to his spiritual condition, 


went forward to the anxious seat, and solicited | 


the prayers of the congregation. In due time he 


became penitent, and arose to make his confes- | 


sion. Among other transgressions of which he 
had been guilty, he owned to having frequently 
watered the milk he had sold. In the midst of 
his confession, while telling the milk story, the 
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minister, a very worthy man, who despised cheats 

of all kinds, exclaimed, *‘ Sit down, sit down, 

Brother Wilson! if you say much more, they'll 

have youin the penitentiary in less than a week!” 
Brother Wilson sat down. 


SoME years since there resided in Leicester 
shire a most respectable Baptist minister named 
Samuel Deacon, who was not peculiarly happy 
in his cast of countenance or general appearance. 
Conscious of the silly ridicule his unprepossessing 
exterior occasionally excited, he made the follow- 
ing good-humored, quaint epigram on himself: 

The carcass that you look at so 

Ts not Sam Deacon, you must know; 
But ’tis the’ carriage—the machine 
Which Samuel Deacon rideth in. 


In the way of manly frankness and patriotism, 
and at the same time as evincing a fair knowl- 
edge of ‘* seven up,” we have seen nothing more 
satisfactory than the following resolution recently 
adopted with pleasing unanimity by the bar of 
Nashville, at a late term of the County Court : 

Resolved, That the portrait now placed over the 
chair of the judge of this court, and purporting to be 
the likeness of the father of our country, General 
George Washington, but which looks more like the 
jack of clubs, be removed from this hall, and the 
court-house committee be authorized to have a true 
likeness of the pure patriotic George Washington put 
in its place. 


Or the wise sayings of Sunday-school scholars 
so often sent to the Drawer the following is a 
fair specimen: A clergyman was addressing his 
school and trying to enforce the doctrine that 
the hearts of the little ones were sinful, and need- 
ed regulating. ‘Taking out his watch and hold- 
ing it up, he said, ‘*‘ Now here is my watch ; 
suppose it don’t keep good time—now goes too 
fast, and now too slow—what shall I do with it ?” 

** Sell it!” shouted a flaxen-headed youngster. 


INVETERATE smokers do very droll things. 
There was the famous Bishop Burnet, for ex- 
ample, who, like many authors of later days, 
was very partial to tobacco, and always smoked 


while he was writing. In order to combine the 
two operations with due comfort to himself, he 
bored a hole through the broad brim of his large 
hat, and putting his long pipe through it, puffed 
and wrote, and wrote and puffed, with philosoph 
ical calmness. 

As a specimen of what the human mind can 
effectuate in the way of amatory poetry, we clip 
the following from a journal of the period : 

When old Carlo sits in Sally’s chair, 
Oh! don’t I wish that I were there! 
When her fairy fingers pat his head, 
Oh! don’t I wish ’twas me instead! 
When Sally’s arms his neck imprison, 
Oh! don’t I wish my neck was his‘’n! 
When Sally kisses Carlo’s nose, 

Oh! don’t I wish that I were those! 


A apy who was present tells the following 
anecdote of that brave, praying old hero, Com- 
modore Foote: One evening, soon after he came 
to St. Louis to take command of the Mississippi 
gun-boat flotilla, some ladies at Barnum’s were 
congratulating him on the honor of having re- 
ceived so important a command, and predicting 
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that he would win great renown. The gallant 
tar modestly replied by quoting a part of the | 
eleventh verse of the twentieth chapter of first 


Kings, ** Let not him that girdeth on his harness 
boast himself as he that putteth it off.” 


THERE 
personal 


have been many descriptions of the | 
appearance and savagery of Robes- | 
pierre, but few anecdotes of him. The follow- 
ing, from a work recently published abroad, 
shows the grim humor of the man, and the non- 
chalance with which he treated the most heart- | 
rending scenes of life: A friend with whom he 
was most intimate, and who was sincerely at- 
tached to him, begged him to save the life of a 
certain prisoner who was ordered for execution. 
At what hour is he to suffer ?” asked Robes- | 
pierre. 

** At eight,” was the reply. 

“T would most willingly 
never rise till nine. It is impossible,’ 
the despot. The man was marble. 

The following description of Robespierre is the 
most concise and best we have met: 

A small, mean-looking man, weak limbs, al- 
ways palpitating with a nervous shiver, and a 
timid, irresolute gait. His dress is faultlessly 
neat and precise. Head powdered, not a single 
hair awry. Bright blue coat buttoned tightly at 
the hips, but open at the chest to display the | 
spotless white waistcoat ; yellow breeches, white 
stockings, shoes and buckles. This costume is 
never varied, except that the shoes are some- 
times exchanged for top-boots. The face is sharp 
and peaky; the forehead projects over the tem- 
ples, and is compressed at each side like that of 
a wild beast; eyes blue, deeply sunken, with 
heavy lids, and a latent savage sparkle; nose 
small, straight, expanded at the nostrils ; mouth 
large; lips thin and pallid, and compressed at 
the corners; chin small and pointed ; 
ion yellow, livid, cadaverous. Habitual expres- 
sion grave, with a half-sweet, half-sinister smile. 
Every muscle of the face working with a cease- 
less twitch. Over the whole a terrible expres- 
sion of concentrated purpose. When he speaks 
his gestures are awkward, his fingers work nerv- 
ously; his voice is shrill and discordant ; when 
agitated by rage or exultation it sounds like the 
scream of a hyena. 


” 


oblige you, 
answered | 


In one of the interior counties of Missouri 
lived, some eight years ago, 2 man who followed 
preaching for a living. He was called Elder 
B——, and was engaged to preach to the Camp- 
bellites. His peculiarities soon made him quite 
noted, and large audiences assembled to hear 
him. Of late he has abandoned the pulpit, and 
is now a justice-of-the-peace lawyer. On one 
occasion, when at the zenith of his fame, he 
preached a discourse on the deliverance of the 
children of Israel, in which he said: ‘* Brethren, 
there are many difficult passages in the Bible, 
and you are likely to be led into error unless 
made to understand them. Now, you all have 
read this chapter wherein Moses stretched out 
his hand over the Red Sea, and the waters became 
a wall, and the children of Israel went over on 
dry ground safely, and how the pursuing Egyp- | 
tians, ee chariots and horsemen, and all the 
hosts Pharaoh were drowned. Now, my 
seithien, as this reads it is hard to believe and | 


but I} 


complex- | 
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| diffic ult to expl ijn; but I will explain it. tt 
don’t mean what it says; for I tell you I have 
read it in the original Greek, and it is there all 
| explained and made perfectly plain; and in the 
| hext translation of the Bible, which our Church 
|is getting out, it will all be explained. Now 
| this passage of Scripture, when properly explain- 
|ed, means simply this. When Moses and the 
| children of Israel arrived at the Red Sea they 
|camped all night, and it turned cold, and the 
‘strong east wind’ caused it to freeze over; and 
| the truth of the whole matter is plain, as you can 
see, that the children of Israel passed over, ‘ dry- 
shod,’ on the ice. ‘There were no such things as 
| great walls. ‘The original Greek will not permit 
any such unjust and difficult translations. And 
again, when the Egyptians, with their immense 
| armies, heavy chariots, and great weights, pur- 
| sued the children on the ice, they broke through 
it, and were all ingulfed, drowned, and lost. 
This, my brethren and sisters, is the true and 
| fair explanation of this circumstance, and the 
| or iginal Greek in the next translation will explain 
| it to you all, and make it plain.” 

At this point a brother sitting back in the con- 
gregation arose and said, ‘‘ Brother B——, I 
| would like to ask a question, if you have no ob- 
| jections.” 

The elder, looking triumphantly toward the 
brother, answered, ‘‘ All right, Sir; ask just as 
many questions as you want to.” 

‘ Well,” continued the brother, ‘ my knowl- 
ledge of geogr: aphy and the location of the Red 
| Sea shows that it is located nearly under the equa- 
tor, and is therefore ina very warm country, and 
never known to be frozen. Will the gentleman 
please tell the audience where the ice came from 
of which he spoke ?” 

The elder became excited, and answered, with 
lofty disdain, ‘‘ If the brother who has asked me 
| this question knew half as much about the Scrip- 
ture and the geography of the country as he pre- 
tends to he would know that this circumstance 
which I have explained happened thousands and 
thousands of years ago; yes, Sir, thousands of 
years before the age of geographies, and before 
there was any equator! I think, brethren and 
sisters, I have answered the gentleman com- 
pletely!” 


| 


Tue Drawer has heard various modes of re- 
proving the indiscretion of those healthful youths 
whose voracious appetites too frequently get the 
better of them before the customary ‘‘ grace” is 
ended. We have now an instance where the of- 
fender was a youth of maturer years. A gentle- 
man, whose habit it was to entertain occasionally 
a circle of friends, observed that one of them was 
in the habit of eating something before grace was 
asked, and determined to cure him. On being 
seated at table he said, ‘‘ For what we are about 
to receive, and for what James B has al- 
ready received, the Lord make us truly thank- 
ful.”’ 





An Idaho correspondent sends us the remark 
| made by Judge W , who recently established 
}a ‘medium of thought” and advertising for the 
| people of that region. Said he: ‘The liveliest 
a I ever experienced was on issuing the first 
| number. The people wanted something stirring, 
so I published personal sketches of several lead- 
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ing politicians, as furnished by their friends. 
For the first hour they all went for the paper; 
the second hour they went for me.” 

Tuenre are certain forms of poetical expression 
which not only delight by their smoothness and 
beauty, but serve at times to rouse the fires of 
patriotism. A specimen, combining the two, 
has been sent to us from Delaware, Ohio, as 
worthy of preservation in the Drawer: 


GOVERNMENT IMPROVEMENT AND RADICAL 
DECLINE. 
BY N. O. MANN. 
I, being fond of variety and mirth, 
Write a few lines of some little worth; 
My subject you will find in the first verse and fourth 
line. 


Our Country! oh, majestically beautiful American soil, | 

Where a few years ago began war, blood, and spoil; 

Our white brothers’ bones lay in the South bleaching, 

While the blacks, for whom they died, the Rads are 
teaching. 


But the war is now over, says the 
pering well; 

Why, then, do they fear the painful Ku-Klux shell ? 

We are fast approaching a moneyed aristocracy, 

Which was never drained from the fountain of glori- 
ous Democracy. 


fads, we're pros- 


When the elective franchise for the nigger was pre- 
sented, 


' ments of his brethren and bruddren on the testi- 


A plan to have them vote by the Rads was invented; | 


Nigger suffrage was forced upon the Ohio State, | 
Against 50,000 majority of honest people of late. 


Why should we tolerate such usurpation, 
And let them proceed till they ruin the nation ? 
If such proceedings are strictly recognized, 


We'll have no need of elective franchise ; | 


For, in spite of majority, minority will rule, 

And in spite of good sense, with the government they ll 
fool. 

Then gird on your armor, commit not an error, 


And we'll hurl back the Rads with ballot-box terror. 


Does the reader ever cast his eye over the odd 
advertisements of a personal character that are 
constantly appearing in the papers? For in- 
stance, this: 

‘** Edward Eden, painter, is requested to com- 
municate with his brother, when he will hear 
something to his advantage—his wife is dead.” 

Ir is a new experience for our colored brother 
to find himself one of *‘ twelve good men and 
true” in a jury-box, where the life of a human 
being is pending. Nor can Pompey be educated 
up to the jury standard ina day. And curious 
things will happen in his progress thereto. A 
case in point comes to us from Monroe, Louisi- 
ana: At the last session of the District Court in 
that parish Julia Collins, colored, was tried for 
the murder of her husband, Louis. The jury 
was composed of five intelligent whites and seven 
freedmen. The evidence disclosed that Louis was 
found dead in his house, with a terrible wound 
in the head, inflicted with an axe, which was ly- 
ing by his side. ‘The accused confessed the deed, 
but had done it in self-defense, and her confes- 
sion was corroborated. Bart J——, witty and 
lucky in his hits, was on the jury. The judge 
charged as to the law applicable to the case, and 
dwelt with some stress on excusable homicide. 
On retiring to deliberate it was evident that the 
colored members were for a verdict of guilty, the 
whites the reverse. After listening to the com- 


mony, Bart, who had a day or so previously taken 
to himself a young wife, and consequently had nw 
notion of passing the night with a ‘** hung jury,” 
arose and, addressing the colored members, 
said : 

‘* Boys, I’ve said nothing, so far, and have 
listened to all you've said. I think, like you, 
she ain’t guilty enough to be hung, and she’s too 
guilty to be let clean loose. Suppose we pop her 
for excusable homicide? What do you say ?” 

**Good!” said every one; ‘‘ that’s about the 
right thing.” 

The jury came in with ‘‘ excusable homicide.” 
The Court knew what it meant, and ordered the 
verdict to be recorded, ‘* Not guilty, as charged 
in the indictment.” The darkies were dum- 
founded at seeing Julia making rapid strides to 
the house of her anxious mother. Bart’s ap- 
preciation of legal ignorance did more on that 
day to restore Julia to her freedom than the 
ability and eloquence of her counsel. 

From Alton, Illinois, cometh the following 
epitaph, written by a railway engineer previous 
to his death. It is the first sample the Drawer 


has had from that class of peculiarly ‘‘ fast” 
people : 

My engine now is cold and still, 

No water does my boiler fill; 


My coke affords its flame no more; 
My days of usefulness are o’er; 

My wheels deny their noted speed, 

No more my guiding hand they heed; 
My whistle it has lost its tone, 

Its shrill and thrilling sound is gone; 
My valves are now thrown open wide; 
My flanges all refuse to guide; 

My clacks, alas! though once so strong 
Refuse their aid in the busy throng. 
No more I feel each urging breath, 
My steam is now condensed in death. 
Life’s railway o’er, each station past, 
In death I'm stopped, and rest at last. 


In the early days of Iowa, owing perhaps to 
the sparse population and scarcity of timber, it 
occasionally happened that persons of very or- 
dinary capacity were elected justices of the 
peace. One of these dignitaries, a certain 
Squire Blank, of Cedar County, was retained in 
office by the Democracy for several years, al- 
though his intellectual faculties were exceeding- 
ly obtuse. Now it so happened that in a certain 
suit tried before him the defendant, against whom 
judgment had been rendered, believing that jus- 
tice had not been done in the premises, took an 
appeal to the District Court, which at that time 
was presided over by Judge Tuthill, of Tipton, 
whose name has already been commemorated in 
the Drawer. The case was duly reached on the 
calendar, and a trial de novo ordered. A jury 
was about being impaneled, and among them 
appeared our friend, the quondam justice of the 
peace. Upon his name being called the attorney 
for the appellant objected to him as a juror on 
the ground that he had both formed and ezx- 
pressed an opinion on the merits of the case, re- 
ferring the judge to the transcript of the trial be- 
low, duly certified by said Blank as J. P. 

After looking at the document for a moment 
the judge, in his usual quiet manner, but with a 
luminous twinkle of the eye, remarked, “ It is 
true, as appears by the record, that Mr. Blank 
has expressed an opinion, but it does not conse- 
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that he hen 
The objection is overruled, and 
tuke his seat in the jury 

‘The point was seen and properly appreciated, 
not only by the members of the bar, but by all 
present, who L ful derstand the 


quently foll ever o' fartandl one. 


Mr. Blank will 


-box.”’ 


Two anecdotes, from Mr. Boyd’s book, 
Dr. Bloomfield, Bishop of London: 

‘The Bishop was not only himself a witty man, 
but one who could appreciate wit in others. 
A new church had been erected in his diocese, 
and appointed for the consecration. 
‘The Bishop having received several letters, some 
anonymous, attacking the taste of the architect, 
as they all ged, for 
externally and internally, resolved to 
himself, and accordingly drov« 
previously, having desired the 
him. His lordship 
the buildin 


of 


aay was 


judge for 
down two hours 
architect to meet 
could find nothing outside 
ig to question, 
satisfied; but just as he had reached the pulpit 
“What, 


he looked up at four wooden images. 

Architect. do they represent 7” 
Evangelists, my lord.” 

look to mea | 5 

my lord ?” 


Mr. 

‘The four 

**"T hey 

“Do v7 

“ I do. ? 

The ‘t, turning round to one of his 

men working in a pew, called out, ‘* Smith, 

bring vour chisel and open the eyes of the Evan- 
gelists.” 


u think so, 


architec 


had been a widower, and had 
some children. He married a second gime a 
widow, who also had a family. He had asked 
2 country clergyman to dine with him at Lon- 
don House on Christmas-day, telling him, ‘‘ You 
will only meet our family party.” He found a 
much larger circle assembled in the drawing- 
room than he anticipated, and was introduced 
by the Bishop thus: ‘* These are mine, those are 
hers, and those are ours.” 


Tue Bish 


y 
P 


ANoTHER clerical story is as follc 

A clergyman, a character in his way, and a 
favorite with his bishop and every one had 
a parish in an extremely fenny district. The 
bishop, taking the position into consideration, 
authorized the incumbent to perform duty only 
every alternate Sunday during the winter. But 
a complaint having reached his lordship that the 
reverend gentleman had not had the doors of his 
church open for the previous six weeks, he was 
obliged to administer a sharp letter of rebuke. 
To this the parson replied, ‘* My lord,—I have 
had the honor to receive your Jordship’s letter ; 
and all I have, in explanation to your lordship, 
to say is, that the devil himself can not get 
at my parishioners during the winter, and I 
promise your lordship to be before him in the 
spring.’ 


else, 


A GENTLEMAN who was on the Southern side 
during our late little misunderstanding relates 
the following: ‘‘ Roe,” of our company, used to 
stammer fearfully, and while having a judicious 
admixture of prudence in his valor, was still one 
of the best and pluckiest of all. One of our 
guns had been captured by the Yankees, and the 


introducing gewgaws both | 


and then began his in- | 
spection of the interior, with which he was also | 


| wears a gray coat, with a very large mouth, 


| next morning the order came down to recapture 
it if possible. It was a fearful task; and as we 
stood drawn up, awaiting the word to move for- 
ward at the double-quick, we felt instinctively 
that many of us would stay around the spot where 
the lost gun was. It sez arcely seemed worth the 
| price we were about to pay, and ** Roe” seemed to 
| be more thoroughly impressed with this idea 
than any one else, Suddenly an idea entered his 
mind; stepping out of the ranks, he P*., 
wildly, as he always did when excited, ‘I s; 
kick-kick- captain, l-l-l-let us gig-gig-get up” a 
s-s-s-s-subscription and pip-pip-pay for the cussed 
}old gun.” 


A youne medical practitioner, whose pen has 
been admired in this and other of our magazines, 
sometimes says a pleasant thing. Rece ntly, be 
ing at one of those wonderful assembls ages where 
the light fantastic toe is stubbed about to a large 
extent, on being asked to dance the ‘* Lancers,” 
replied that he was better able to “lance the 
dancers.” 


WE are incited to assist Nancy Tuttle in giv- 


|ing publicity to the following announcement, in 


which the first-class turpitude of her husband— 
Zenus—is set forth in language somewhat terse 
and vigorous, but lacking in that coherency 
which is considered essential in appeals to public 


| sympathy and justice: 


S$ | 0( REWARD —For the apprehension of Zenus 
Tuttle, a tall man, about fifty years, has 
considerable money and a high forehead, long face 
and lantern-jawed man, a bad man, with a fist like a 
gians, and has often be vat me, and I want him to end 
his days in the Penitentiary where he belongs, and he 
and one 
blue eye, and one blind blue eye, and a hedious look- 
ing man, and now living with the seventh woman, 
and me having one child to him, and he has gone off, 
and I want him brought slap up in the law, with bine 
pants. He ought to be arrested and has a hundred 
dollars of my money, and a bald-headed rascal, full of 
flattery and deceit, and she is a bad woman, and her 
little girl calls him ‘“‘ papa” and is called Eliza Jane 
Tillis, and a boy blind of one eye, and he is not a man 
what has got any to much sense, nor her. And he 
stole one sundred dollars from me, and some of my 
gold and silver, and ought to be cought and I will nev- 
er live with him again, no never, he isadisgrace. And 
I would like to have him cought up and compelled to 
maintain me and his child, as I am his lawful wedded 
wife, and have the certificate of marriage in my pos- 
session. Nanoy Tutrir. 


Ir is related of Mrs. Siddons that once, when 
dining at the country-seat of a friend, she fright- 
ened out of his wits a servant, who, when on the 
point of handing her the butter, withdrew it quick- 
ly, saying, 

‘* excuse me a moment, madam—there’s a fly 

> . 


| on the butter.” 


To which the great actress, assuming a look 
and tone of intense horror, exclaimed, 
‘*A fly, say ye! How gat he there?” 





Something of the same sort comes to us fresh 
from Rome of her niece, /anny Kemble, of whom 
many droll stories are told in society of her with- 
ering speeches to indiscreet persons. One of the 
drollest is this: A meek young man was present- 


|ed to her, and unluckily opened the new-born 


conversation with, 
‘*T hear you have very fine hotels in America. 
‘Sir! L have no hotels in America!” in a 


| measured, contemptuous voice, that caused that 


young man to retreat with alacrity, 





